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FIRST PART—IN FRANCE, 


Containing the events of One Night. 


THERE is no better rule, in spite 
of the disregard that is usually paid 
to it, than that every book, of what- 
ever kind it may be, should begin 
with a sentence or two to explain 
its motive, so that the intending 
reader may not be cheated into wast- 
ing his time, supposing the motive 
to be obviously worthless, in having 
to find out the worthlessness of it for 
himself; and not only so, but that 
the author himself may be kept 
from straying out of the straight 
road without good and sufficient 
reason. In accordance, then, with 
this most excellent principle, let it 
be clearly understood that the mo- 
tive of this story is, so far.as it pro- 
fesses to have any motive at all, the 
Power of Circumstance—that demon 
of demons which, whether for good 
or ill, the will of man may, indeed, 
call into life, but can seldom con- 
trol and never wholly exorcise—and 
the way in which it entered into 
conflict with the wills, impulses, and 
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characters of certain men and women: 
who lived not very many years since, 
and of whom at least one or two 
were born not too long ago to be 
living still. 

Before setting out, however, it is 
necessary, by way of introduction, to 
give some account of an occurrence 
that is rather of an exceptional 
kind in point of detail; and it is only 
right to say this before narrating it, 
in order to take the opportunity of 
warning the reader against thinking 
that the remainder of his journey 
will lead him among exceptienak 
characters or exceptional scenes. _ Of 
the characters upon whose thoughts, 
feelings, and actions the plot of this. 
story depends, there is not one that 
may not, in one form or another,. 
fall within the range of a very 
limited experience. All will be 
seen striving to attain very much 
the same object, and, considering: 
their dissimilarities of nature, in very’ 
much the same way: nor will the: 
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object or the way be of an essentially 
uncommon kind. Not one of the 
dramatis persone will be found alto- 
gether bad or good, strong or weak : 
not one will have any pre-eminent 
claim to the title of hero or heroine, 
even in the technical sense of the 
words. Certainly not one will prove 
to be perfectly consistent—who, in- 
deed, out of the world of fiction, ever 
does ?—so that even the best will 
be: best only by comparison, and the 
worst will not be. without excuse. 
If, therefore, the intending reader 
is unable to interest himself in men 
and women as they are or may be 
in the face of many faults and many 
weaknesses—if he demands exciting 
events and abnormal psychology— 
he must not complain that he has 
not been fairly warned when he 
finds himself disappointed; and, 


once more, he must not take what 
he finds in the introduction for an 
example of what he will find in the 
story itself. 

It was, then, in the month of 
Nivose in the year 1 of Liberty, 
and in the territory of the French 


Republic, that a certain circum- 
stance took place which may fairly 
be taken as the beginning of an 
important chapter in the history of 
Earl’s Dene, which itself belongs to 
a later time, and, as the title of it 
denotes, to another and nearer land. 

Those who are versed in the re- 
volutionary calendar will remem- 
ber that, in the month and year 
just mamed, what is called the 
Reign of Terror was at its height. 
Kighty persons a-day were being 
guillotined at is; sixty were 
every ‘day being shot, drowned, 
or guillotined at Lyons; sixty at 
Bordeaux; sixty at Marseilles; 
two hundred at Nantes; two hun- 
dred at Toulon. The King and 
Queen had already been followed up 
the steps of the scaffold by the best 
and /by the worst of their judges. 
Massacre was running riot in La 
Vendée, while the. fields and forests 
of the Vosges, of the Jura, and of the 
Gironde were swarming with miser- 
able fugitives of all ranks and of 
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all political creeds; for it was no 
longer nobles and royalists alone 
who had special need to fear. In 
a word, it was just then that it 
seemed as though, throughout the 
whole land of France, there wag no 
spot in which even a child migh 
live in safety for a single day. 

And yet here was at least one 
such spot. It was the village of 
Saint-Félix-des-Rochers, in the ide- 
partment of Doubs. 

Saint - Félix.- des - Rochers was 
small, obscure, not populous, ‘and 
out of any beaten track. Yet it was 
not its obscurity that rendered it 
secure, for at that time seclusion 
by no means meant security, It 
was not its politics, even though 
Saint Félix, like the greater part of 
the district in which it lay, was re- 
publican to the backbone: for the 

uillotine had come to be even 
onder of republican than of royalist 
necks. It was not that its in- 
habitants were so few: for it is 
among a crowd of strangers that 
safety is found, rather than among 
a small circle of friends and neigh- 
bours. The real reasons were that 
there was not just then an able- 
bodied. man in the place save the 
OCuré, who would not willingly have 
harmed a fly, and whom the. women 
still worshipped, in spite of his never 
having, like their husbands and 
brothers, changed his opinions with 
the times; and that, at least in the 
winter time, no one in his senses 
ever dreamed of ever visiting the 
place except under compuision; 
while no stranger ever had business 
that could possibly compel him to 
visit it at any season of the year. 
Nature had covered it with 
friendly mantle of cold and snow, 
that had made the approaches to it 
difficult and dangerous. So ‘much 
for the general causes of its secu- 
rity. But why this sanctuary of 
nature had: been abandoned by the 
quiet race of herdsmen and wood- 
carvers, who had the best right to 
its protection, requires some expla- 
nation. 

The lord of Saint Félix, while. 
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laces still had lords, had been the 
Pratquis de Croisville, or Créville, 
as he was called by his vassals, to 
whom, however, he was little more 
than a myth, or a mere abstraction, 
of which his intendant was the 
not very agreeable embodiment. 
Before the year 1788, all that the 
present generation of the Saint- 
Féliciens had known of the present 
bearer of the title was, that he was 
a young man of about thirty years 
old, that he was much about the 
court, and that he had married a 
wife who was a stranger to the 
country. The Curé knew a little 
more, however. About a year he- 
fore the meeting of the States-Gene- 
ral, the good father had, for the 
first and only time in his life, paid 
a visit to Paris; and he_ naturally 
made some inquiries as to what 
kind of person was the Marquis de 
Croisville. What he heard was 
not likely to please a parish priest 
of the old school. He heard the 
lord of Saint Félix spoken of as a 
bel esprit, as no little of a roué, and, 
altogether, as a man of the time— 
as a “philosopher,” and as an en- 
thusiast about the rights of man. 
But when, after much hesitation 
he summoned up courage to cal 
upon one whom his principles and 
his respect for the lord of the soil 
caused him to fear, he was no less 
charmed than surprised. He ob- 
tained an interview in order to re- 
quest certain indulgences for his 
poor and struggling flock; and not 
only was he himself ‘treated with 
the utmost courtesy and kindness, 
but he was enabled to carry back 
to Saint Félix, together with a 
most glowing account of its master, 
such a harvest of material benefits, 
that love and reverence for the name 
of De Croisville became at once an 
active principle of faith in the place. 
The fact was, that it suited the Mar- 
quis just then, as a man of the time 
and professed philosopher, to show 
an unusual amount of generosity to 
a set of people about whom, in -re- 
ality, he did not care a straw, al- 
though they did happen to be his 
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own. Consideration for the people 
was, though a little late in the day. 
in fashion at court just then, an 
no doubt his acts of munificence to 
his poor villagers somehow or other 
came to the ears of the King or 
Queen. But’ of course the 
and his flock were able to look no 
farther than the deed itself. 
Henceforth the existence of the 
Marquis seemed to be much more 
of an actual fact to his people. 
They began to take an interest in 
everything that concerned him, and 
eagerly opened their ears to catch 
up every floating rumour with 
which his name chanced to he 
mingled. Nor was their feeling 
towards him of the nature of that 
gratitude which has been defined 
as a lively sense of favours to come ; 
it partook of that, doubtless: but 
when those who have all their lives 
been obliged to look for favours to 
God alone find that they are not 
pal isa by man after their 
feeling to their first human S@nefac- 
tor is something far more than one 
of ordinary gratitude. And rumours 
did come even to Saint Félix some- 
times. To what part of France, 
indeed, did they not come, during 
those next two years? First they 
heard of the Marquis as one of the 
most zealous defenders of the rights 
of the people even inst his own 
order ; and then all Saint Félix be- 
came Girondist to a man, with the 
solitary exception of the Curé, who 
still held by the old paths; and as 
he was as much beloved by his 
flock as a good and simple-hearted 
priest can be, the sympathies of the 
place came to be made up of a curi- 
ous blending of pean: ideas with 
the most childlike religious faith. 
The Curé must be right, and the 
Seigneur could not be wrong; and 
so the parish made a compromise 
with itself This, however illogical, 
was not difficult, for, in truth, 
the Girondism of the gare was as 
much a matter of the and as 
little a matter of the h as its 
Catholicism, Then, not long after- 
wards, when the day of Mirabeau 
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was over, the peasants heard of their 
lord as a friend of Vergniaud, and 
as one who had, of his own accord, 
thrown off the last vestiges of his 
1ank; then they became almost Ja- 
cobin, but, nevertheless, they never 
gave up speaking of him as “ the 

arquis,” Next they heard of him 
as voting for the death of the King; 
and still, though a shudder thrilled 
through, the place, and though the 
Curé was bold enough openly to 
speak out his abhorrence of the 
murder of the son of Saint Louis, 
no one was a whit the less loyal to 
the name of the Marquis de Crois- 
ville. After that they heard of 
him no more, until one day sud- 
den tidings reached them that he 
was not far from Pontarlier, in arms 
for the Gironde. The next day, not 
a man who could fight, save the 
Curé, was left in Saint Félix. 

Though the place has_ been 
spoken of as a village, it in reality 
consisted, not of houses and cot- 
tages more or less closely packed to- 
gether, but of some half-dozen out- 
lying chalets, of which the church 
was the centre rather metaphori- 
cally than in fact. There was a 
chateau also, but it was in ruins, 
and had not been inhabited except 
by bats and owls since the days of 
Charles le hardi. It was in one of 
these chdlets, which bore the not 
very appropriate name of Pré-aux- 
Fleurs, that Father Laurent was sit- 
ting one night in this month of 
Nivose, in company with the old 
wife and with a young woman, one 
of her daughters, Of the appear- 
ance of the two latter, nothing need 
be said: let it suffice that they were 
hard-working peasants in appear- 
ance as well as in fact. Of the 
priest may be said almost as litile. 
He was an elderly, healthy-looking 
man, with a red weather-beaten 
face, of which the expression was 
that which belongs to a heart at 
eg with itself and all the world. 

t he could keep such an expres- 
sion in those terrible days was in 
itself sufficient to voueh for the ex- 
ceptional security of Saint-Félix- 
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des-Rochers. The room in which 
these three were sitting was ; 
and, though barely and roughly fur- 
nished, was rendered not uncom- 
fortable by the presence of a blazing 
wood-fire, before which a large dog 
was basking in that deli hiful state 
of agony in which his kind revels 
when the fire is too hot and the 
night is too cold, 

“No, you cannot think of gettin 
home to-night, father,” said the ol 
woman, who had gone to the win. 
dow that she might look out into 
the still, cold air. 

“You must not think of it, father,” 
echoed the younger. 

The priest drew closer over the 
fragrant wood- fire. 

“But Dame Margot will be un- 
easy,” he said, in the tone of one 
who thinks it his duty to protest 
against doing what he fully means 
to do. 

“Dame Margot will never expect 
you,” replied the old woman, 
“There will be a snow-fall, and the 
wind is rising.” 

“In that case I suppose I must 
run the risk of giving Dame Margot 
a fright, then. Better that, per- 
haps, than to run the risk of giving 
her cause for it. I wish I could 
fee] sure that your Pierre had as 
good quarters as these.” 

“ And Monsieur le Marquis.” 

“And Monsieur le Marquis. Ah! 
these are terrible days — terrible 
days, aunt Cathon. The world is 
gone mad, I fear.” 

“Ah! my father, you and I re- 
member different times indeed.” 

“To have killed the King him- 
self! No wonder God punishes 
this land. And I cannot help fear- 
ing, aunt Cathon, that we too shall 
have to suffer for that sin of our 
Seigneur.” 

“ Doubtless, my father, He will 
protect His own.” 

“No doubt, aunt Cathon, We 
must put our trust in Him. How is 
the night now?” 

“The snow is beginning. It is 
quite dark.” 

“Then I must stay, I suppose.” 
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“Indeed you must, my father. 
The road will be lost.” 

“T wish I could send word to 
Dame Margot, though.” 

“But if she guesses where you 
are?” 

“Well, I daresay she will. Dieu / 
now I think of it, this was the very 
day in the year I first saw the 
Seigneur, just five. years since. 
How times have changed!” 

“You are fortunate, my father, 
to have seen Monsieur le Marquis 
with your own eyes.” 

“No,” continued the priest, as if 
speaking to himself—“ no, I cannot 
think how a man like him should 
have been mixed up with such a-sin 
—so noble, so generous as he seem- 
ed. I cannot think he could have 
had a disloyal heart.” 

“Surely not, my father.” 

“And his young wife, too, poor 
girl! I trust she has come to no 
harm.” 

“She should have come to Saint 
Félix, my father.” 

“ Ay!—but I saw her too; and 
she did not look to be one who 
would fly to the hills while men 
remained in the field,” 

“Who knows? perhaps they will 
both come among us.” 

“Yes; we are safe from the blood- 
hounds here, thank God!” 

“T will pray our blessed patron 
to put it into their hearts.” 

“T fear it is too late, aunt 
Cathon. And then I fear, too, for 
our own people.” - 

“They will be faithful to Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, my father.” 

“Ah! itis not that, aunt Cathon. 
I feel like a shepherd whose flock 
has blindly run to give battle to a 
herd of wolves.” 

“God will protect His own.” 

“Tf they were truly on His side 
—yes! If they were gone to fight 
for Him!” 

“But when they have gone to 
fight for Monsieur le Marquis, my 
father ? ” 

“There is a higher loyalty, aunt 
Cathon.” 

“What! than to fight for Mon- 
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sieur le Marquis, who has been so 
good to us all?” 

“Alas! I fear they know not 
what they do. When wolves fight 
with wolves it is no time for the 
sheep to leave their fold.” 

“But Monsieur le Marquis! ” 
replied aunt Cathon. The words 
seemed to express her whole idea 
of right and loyalty. The Curé 
sighed, and was silent, He was 
not — sure of his ground, and 
he felt that his last metaphor would 
not ae hold water. 

“Tt is snowing fast,” said the 
girl, after a pause. She had re- 
heved her mother at the window. 

“Truly our hills are a fortress to 
us,” said the priest. ‘“ Who knows? 
perhaps at this moment our people 
are thanking God for this snow.” 

“Ah! snow or not, trust my 
Pierre for knowing his way among 
the hills.” 

“ Yes indeed!” said her daughter, 
proudly. 

“May it be so,” said the priest. 
“At least I may pray for their 
safety, if for nothing more.” 

“ And of Monsieur le Marquis.” 

“Ah! aunt’ Cathon, it is fear- 
fully hard to know what to think 
in these days. But doubtless, as 
you say, God will protect His 
own.” 

As aunt Cathon took all that her 
priest said for gospel, she was a 
good deal puzzled by the subtle 
distinction between fighting for the 
right and fighting for Monsieur le 
Marquis, which, according to what 
he had said, it seemed to be her 
duty to draw. Nor was the Curé 
himself by any means clear upon 
the matter. He could not deny to 
himself the principle of loyalty to 
the Seigneur. It would have been 
all plain enough. had he felt sure 
that the Seigneur was on the right 
side; but the conflict of allegiance 
puzzled him terribly. 

And now, having thus made the 
acquaintance of one who will play 
an important, though apparently 
obseure, part in this history — for 
its real importance is not dimin- 
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ished by the fact that the name of 
the Curé of Saint Félix will hence- 
forth occur barely more than once 
again—it is time to leave the warm 
room and its fragrant blaze, and to 


turn out into the night, in order 
to become acquainted with certain 
persons whose parts, if not more 
really important, will be far less 
obscure. 


II. 


During this conversation, and 
after it, a springless cart, drawn by a 
couple of rough-looking mules, was 
slowly travelling along a road which 
is remotely connected with the 
highway between Besancon and 
Lons-le-Saulnier. 

The weather in that region of 
high hills, of which the loftiest 
point is Mount J ura, and on that 
night of January—or rather of 
Nivose, for the old two-faced god 
was far too unreasonable a being 
to be recognised by those who had 
worshipped the very goddess of 
Reason in rsor — was bitterly 
cold: too cold, indeed, for the 
heavy snow -clouds, from which 
large flakes were descending slowly, 
to come down bodily. If they had, 
the road would have been rendered 
simply impassable. The cart, which 
was of the rudest sort, was only 
dragged on by the mules with the 
greatest difficulty — a difficulty 
which was certainly not diminish- 
ed by the fact that the direction 
in which it was going lay up hill. 
Thé mules themselves were led 
by a peasant of the country, more 
rough-looking even than they, who 
walked by their side, and occu- 

ied himself by talking to them 
om time to time in some un- 
known tongue, and leoking about 
him at the thick grey clouds 
that hung everywhere around. 
Whatever might have. been his ap- 
pearance under ordinary circum- 
stances, at sent he certainly 
looked dopledbently formidable. 
He carried a long knife without a 
sheath stuck through a sash which 
might or might not once have been 
of the orthodox tricolor; in spite 
of the cold his feet were bare; his 
clothes were ragged, and of no par- 


ticular description, so much had 
they lost all pretence to form; 
instead of a cap, he wore a linen 
bandage wrapped tightly over his 
forehead and completely covering 
one eye. Had the scene been in 
the Pyrenees instead of the Jura, 
he would have been taken for a 
contrabandista bearing off his car- 
go of salt or tobacco: from a hardly- 
won battle with the douane. What 
the cart really contained could only 
be guessed at by an occasional 
movement among the cloaks and 
wrappings with which it seemed 
filled, and by an occasional moan of 
pain, as if some woman lay there 
whom the cold and the jolting of 
the clumsy conveyance caused to 
suffer terribly. 

The scenery of the Jura on the 
western side, though often beauti- 
ful, seldom affords anything like 
the grandeur that belongs to its 
eastern face; but winter aggrandises 
all things, and now this pass which 
the travellers were ascending had 
become not only grand but even 
terrible. In summer, no doubt, 
like a hundred other passes of the 
kind that run along the border of 
the Franche Comté, it led between 
hills covered from base to summit 
with green turf and waving woods, 
of which the monotony was only 
oceasionally broken by some sud- 
den mass of dark grey rock, beneath 
which the river leapt and sparkled 
like a mere silver thread. But in 
the depth of winter the whole scene 
is transformed, so that instead of 
being green and grey the hills were 
now white with limitless snow and 
black with leafless trees; while un- 
der the massive sky the river no 
longer leaped and sparkled, but, 
fed by countless torrents, gloomily 
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rushed along with a dull cease- 
less roar. He would be a bold 
man, even though well versed in 
the country, who should seek to 
guide himself or another through 
the hopeless sameness of those 
round, dome-shaped hills, undis- 
tinguished from one another by 
any of the sharp and varied outlines 
that among the Alps make every 
peak a landmark. Only one sum- 
mit in the whole landscape stood 
for a sigo, which, unlike the rest, 
was high enongh to stand bald and 
bare out of the forest; and this in 
the darkness only looked like a 
vast cupola of cloud. The road 
itself, besides those caused by the 
snow, was not’ without other and 
more serious dangers—-for it hung 
high above the river; and although 
the descent could not properly be 
called precipitous, still it was quite 
far and steep enough to make a fall 
fatal, in one way or another. 

The travellers proceeded for a 
long time without a word, unless 
one could call words the sounds 
addressed to the mules by their 
guide. At last, however, a man’s 
voice cried out from the cart,— 

“Pierre!” 

“Monseigneur?” answered the 
leader of the mules, turning his head. 

“Do not call me ‘Monseigneur ’! 
How far are we from Les 
Vacheries ?” 

“Six miles,” and he stirred up 
the mules, who had taken advan- 
tage of this slight conversation to 
slacken their pace. 

And now the hills grew darker, 
and the sky seemed to descend 
lower and lower until the great 
dome that lay to southward was 
completely absorbed in the mass of 
clouds. As for the course of the 
river, it had grown as black as if it 
were that of Styx or Acheron. 

“Pierre!” again called out the 
voice from the cart. 

“Monseigneur ?” 

“ How often am I to tell you not 
to call me ‘Monseigneur’? How 
long will it be before we reach Les 
Vacheries ?” 
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The guide shrugged his shoul- 
ders; but the gesture, _——_ 
significant, was not seen py 


onseigneur, who repeated 
question. 

“Tn less than three hours—if we 
get there to-night at all.” 

“But we must get there to- 
night.” 

“ As Monseigneur pleases,” And 


in, after a long look at the sk 
behind him, he urged on the nde 
who, considering the circumstances, 
certainly did their best. 
the 
at 


Probably 
, too, wished to pass the night 

Vacheries. 

The flakes of snow, which had 
hitherto been fluttering through 
the air languidly and undecidedly, 
now began to increase both in size, 
in number, and in speed. They 
seemed to have been seized with a 
sudden purpose. 

“ Pierre!” 

“‘ Monseigneur ?” 

“Stop horrible jolting. I 
am afraid Madame is very ill.” 

The mules were brought to, with 
what would have been a jerk had 
it not been for the slipperiness of 
the road, which nearly brought the 
leader to the ground, sure-footed as 
he was. 

“Tell me, Pierre—when shall 
we really get to Les Vacheries? Are 
we certain to get there?” 

The other no longer answered 
“as Monseigneur pleases.” “If it 
please God,” he said instead. 

“Cannot we get on faster, at any 
rate?” 

“Tmpossible, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis.” 
After some little difficulty, the 
heap of cloaks and straw was par- 
tially thrust aside, and a ‘man 
emerged from the cart and stood 
by the side of Pierre. His costume 
was but little, if at all, better than 
that of his guide; but, even so, the 
distinction of his appearance was 
in keeping with what his voice had 
promised. He was as obviously a 
gentleman as Pierre was @ peasant. 

“ Pierre,” he said, in a low voice, 

“unless we can find help, Madauie 
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will die. The cold, the fatigue, 
are too much for her strength, and 
she is in terrible pain, ides. 
You know this country—is there 
no house, no chalet, nearer than Les 
Vacheries? No cottag Ps 

“None that Madame could reach. 
Les Vacheries is the nearest, by the 
road,” 

A cry came from the cart—the 
Marquis ran to its side. “Good 
God!” he exclaimed, “my wife is 
actually dying.’ Let us push on, 
for heaven’s sake! I will walk by 
the cart; and push on faster, in 
heaven’s name.” ; 

But this was by no means so easy. 
The snow, which had till. now im- 
peded their feet only, was now so 
thick as almost to blind the eyes 
both of mules and of men. The 
Marquis carefully arranged the 
cloaks and straw, and then stood 
still in despair. Pierre said some- 
thing to the animals, which seemed, 
for a moment, to encourage them 
to greater exertion. They almost 
plunged forward; but, in a mo- 
ment, came to a stand, their feet 
and ears thrown forward, and their 
bodies strained back and trembling. 
A low, wild moaning was heard, 
far more terrible in its sound than 
that of the swollen river. 

“What is that, Pierre?” asked 
the Marquis, instinctively laying 
his hand on the pistols that he 
carried in his belt. 

“That? That is 
Monsieur le Marquis.” 

He shuddered. It was not many 
days since the wolves of the Gir- 
onde had saved Pétion from the 

illotine: nor were those of the 
ura, he thought, likely to be less 
merciful. 

“Are they likely to attack us, 
Pierre ?” 

“T hope not, Monseigneur.” 
But his tone was not hopeful. 

“Will not those accursed beasts 
stir?” 

“They must stir, Monseigneur, 
unless we make up our minds to 
wait till we have the snow for a 
blanket.” 


e— 


the wolves, 
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“Then posh on once more,” 

Again the mules were urged into 
action—this time by means of 
something considerably stronger 
than mere words. But, when they 
once stirred, it was not their fault 
that the progress which they suc- 
ceeded in making was so slow; for 
they would willingly have galloped 
now, if it had only been possible, 
As it was, however, the travellers 
had to creep along, the snow beati 
into their eyes, the cold numbing 
their limbs, and the howling of the 
wild beasts filling their ears with its 
wail of terror. But still, however 
slowly, they did make real progress, 
If the snow did not become go 
thick as to stop their passage alto- 
gether—if the wolves did not sur- 
round them—if their strength did 
not fail—if they did not perish 
with cold—they might reasonably 
expect to arrive at their destination 
in time to find shelter before it 
was too late. It is true that the 
chances were in favour of at least 
one of these things happening, but 
none of them might happen—and 
that was some comfort. 

Suddenly, however, the mules 
stopped once more; and this time 
neither blows nor words would 
make them move. The Marquis 
struck and threatened them; Pierre 
coaxed them; but they were deaf 
alike to threats and to flatteries, and 
callous to blows. At last, leaving 
them to themselves, and sheltering 
his eyes, or rather his one eye, from 
the snow with his hands, the latter 
went a few steps forward and looked 
carefully before him. Then, start- 
ing suddenly back, and seizing the 
bridle, he foreed the mules back- 
wards with all his force. 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” he said, 
“the will of God be done! We 
cannot reach Les Vacheries.” 

“ Not reach Les Vacheries ?” 

“Listen to that, Monseigneur.” 

The Marquis listened. “I hear 
the river,” he said. 

“Tt is not the river that you 
hear, Monseigneur. The river does 
not sound like that.” 
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And, in truth, the sharp, loud 
roar that seemed to thunder through 
their ears had but little in com- 
mon with the dull rush of the 
river. 
“ What is it, then?” 
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“T know it well—it is the tor- 
rent of La Rochette.” 

“ Are we not on the road, then? 
Have you lost your way?” 

“We are on what was the road, 
Monseigneur.” 


Ill. 


The situation of the travellers had 
now become more than critical. It 
was exceedingly perilous. The road 
having been swept away by the 
swollen mountain torrent, there 
seemed nothing to be done but to 
attempt to spend the night as they 
were. And how was it possible so 
to spend it with any reasonable 
chance of seeing the morning? 

Both the nobleman and the peas- 
ant remained in silence for a while. 
At last the latter said,— 

“ Monsieur le Marquis——” 

“Well?” 

“There is on the other side of 
this torrent a small chalet, high up 
among the hills—on the side of that 
hill that you can just see from here. 
It is called Pré-aux-Fleurs.” 

“Yes—and there is also a chilet 
some miles beyond called Les Vach- 
eries! It seems to me, since they 
are both on the other side of the 
torrent, that one is as near as the 
other.” 

“JT was thinking, Monsieur le 
Marquis——” 

“Well?” 

“T believe I could reach it, Mon- 
seigneur.” 

“Indeed! So be it then. Save 
yourself. Better three perish than 
four.” 

“But, Monsieur le Marquis, if I 
can reach it, I can return. I know 
the people there, and I might get 
help. I should certainly find food.” 

“No, Pierre; you would only 
perish in the torrent.” 

“T think not, Monseigneur. I 
have crossed La Rochette at this 
point for a less matter, before I was 
married,”’ 

A sudden thought 
strike the Marquis. 


seemed to 


“You say you could go and re- 
turn?” he said. “Tell me—how 
should you reach. Pré-aux-Fleurs ?” 

The other led him to the edge, 
soft, white, and treacherous, of the 
descent to the river, over which the 
torrent was rushing headlong. Then 
he guided him a few steps forward, 
till the Marquis felt the foam upon 
his face. 

“ Monseigneur will stand here,” 
said Pierre, “and press his foot 
against this stump, which is firm. 
There he will hold a cord that I 
shall take from the cart. By this 
cord I can slip down to that slab 
of rock just below us, and which 
the spray has washed clear of 
snow. 

“But you will still be on this 
side the torrent ?” 

“True, Monseigneur. But just 
where we stand the water falls 
down sheer to the river.” 

“T do not see how that can mend 
matters.” 

“Monseigneur will see. That 
slab of rock which I pointed out 
to Monséigneur projects sideways 
across the fall. Once upon it, T 
have simply to drop from its edge 
and the fall is cleared.” 

“T see.” 

“Tt is not very far—the rope will 
be long enough for all. I shall land 
upon an easy slope, and shall then 
have nothing to do but to go up 
straight to Pré-aux-Fleurs.” 

“You know the way?” 

“'Crenom! I should think so!” 

“T will call out, and Monseigneur 
will make a noose in the cord and 
fasten it over the stump.” 

“T see. In descending, the cord 
will be only of use to guide you and 
prevent your slipping ?” 
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“That is all, Monseigneur.” 

“And otherwise there is no 
danger?” 

“Tt is not even difficult, Mon- 
seigneur, for one who has done it 
before, and knows what to do.” 

“And how long shall you be 
gone?” 

“Tf ali is well, Monseigneur will 
hear me call out in two hours.” 

“Two hours! Mon Dieu!” 

“ But, Monseigneur ‘ 

“Listen, Pierre. It is only too 
clear that in less than two hours 
Madame will in all probability be 
beyond the reach of aid. You know 
how ill she is—and you hear that 
horrible howling, that comes every 
moment nearer. I, too, cannot 
count upon two hours of life. 
But, if you are right in what you 
say, you may yet save the child.” 

He did not wait for an answer, 
but went at once to the side of the 
cart and raised the coverings with 
which it was filled. Pierre stood 
irresolute; ahd no wonder—for he 
guessed what the Marquis intended, 
and he was not eager for a respon- 
sibility that would add so much to 
the difficulty of the expedition that 
he had undertaken. 

Under the heap of cloaks, upon 
some straw, lay a woman almost 
young enough to be called a girl, 
and, in spite of the wretchedness of 
her condition, still handsome, and 
even more than handsome. The 
form of her features was of that 
large and noble order that is su- 
perior to physical pain however 
severe, and argued a strength of 
nature that must have struggled 
long before it could have been 
thus subdued. And now it was 
subdued, even to the point of un- 
consciousness. In only two ways 
did she show any signs of life; in 
the heavy and almost audible rise 
and fall of her bosom, and in the 
instinctive energy with which she 
pressed to it a young child of ap- 
parently not many weeks old, which 
seemed as little likely to last out the 
night as its mother, 

After gazing upon the two for an 
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instant, “It must be done,” anid 
the Marquis to himself, decisively, 
“‘ Take the rope, Pierre.” 

So saying, he, not without the 
exertion of some force, parted the 
child from what appeared to bé the 
dying embrace of its mother. Then 
he spread a cloak upon the snow, 
laid the child upon it, and tied the 
corners firmly together crosswise: 
and then, having once more fe- 
arranged the coverings over the 
woman, he made his companion, 
who did not venture to object to 
the proceeding, pass his head and 
right arm through the spaces form- 
ed by the manner in which the cor- 
ners of the cloak were tied, so that 
the living burden, falling bebind 
him, was supported by his left 
shoulder, and left his arms free. 

Pierre then, grasping the rope in 
both hands, in the manner which 
he had explained, descended slowly 
backwards to the! narrow platform 
formed by the projecting piece of 
rock. The descent in itself was not 
more than moderately difficult; 
the only danger lay in the possibil- 
ity of his feet suddenly slipping 
upon the snowy incline, and of the 
Marquis having to let go his hold 
of the rope. Neither accident, 
however, happened: and he pre- 
sently stood in safety upon the 
rock which, as he had said, projeét- 
ed across the course down which 
the torrent was rushing in 4 sheer 
and unbroken fall. It is trué that 
this natural ledge did not afford him 
much standing room, and the height 
between it and the bed of the river 
was enough to turn any ofdinary 
head giddy; but Pierre was rioun- 
taineer enough to be free from that 
weakness at least, and to be able to 
prepare coolly and deliberately for 
the downward spring that was to 
land him beyond the torrent. 

Had he been without the encum- 
brance at his back, the matter, 
though not without risk, would 
have been simple enough, for’ the 
distance he had to drop was not 
extreme. As it was, however, the 
danger and difficulty of the attempt 
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were multiplied by tem at least, 
Nevertheless the attempt must be 
made now: nor, indeed, did he 
think of giving it up. Calling out 
to the Marquis to let out the rope 
to its fullest extent, he wound a 
art of it two or three times round 
is wrists, and then grasping it 
about a couple of feet from the 
end, made the leap, and fell safely 
upon the bed of new-fallen snow 
below him. 

But a shudder passed through 
him when he rose and found him- 
self free from the weight. that had 
caused the whole of his danger. 
The corners of the bundle, neces- 
sarily ill secured, in spite of the 
care of the Marquis, had come un- 
fastened by the slight shock of the 
leap. But his fear was for a mo- 
ment only, though it almost came 
back upon him when he saw how 
few inches lay between the child and 
the watercourse—so few, indeed; 
that to recover it was by far the 
greatest risk that he had had to 
run. 

But he did recover it, and, thanks 
to the soft bed on which it had 
fallen, he found it uninjured by the 
accident, Then he rele his 
wrists from the rope, the end of 
which he fastened to a bush—shout- 
ed out to announce his safety and 
that of his charge—and then struck 
into a sort of path that crossed the 
road and led, by a long but easy 
ascent, to the hills, 

On and on he went, while the 
cold wind whistled about his ears, 
carrying upon its breath many 
strange and distant sounds. But 
he felt no fear of imaginary dangers, 
A man into whose composition en- 
tered a single grain of fancy would 
have seen and heard all manner of 
terrible things, when alone on a 
winter’s night among the hills. 
But Pierre was on well-known 
round, and he had not a grain of 
ancy about him. He realised that 
he was cold, and that he was 
hungry, but nothing more; and he 
measured the condition, both men- 
tal and bodily, of those whom he 
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had left by his own. He would 
not have minded spending the whole 
night out of doors as long as he had 
something to eat and drink; and 
as he doubted not the hospitality 
of Pré-aux-Fleurs, he doubted no- 
thing. He even sang, not to scare 
away ghosts, but out of the genuine 
courage, or rather fearlessness, of his 
heart; for a heart can scareely be 
called courageous that has no sense 
of fear. Nevertheless, in spite of 
all this rough carelessness, the Mar- 
quise herself could have found no 
want of tenderness in the way in 
which he carried her child. 

Still, even to him, it was a wel- 
come sight when he saw across an 
open space the flickering light in 
the window of .Pré-aux-Fleurs. He 
stepped out faster, and in a few 
minutes more was knocking loudly 
upon the door with his fist. 

The first sound he beard was the 
whining and scratching of the dog, 
as if it was striving to reach him 
through the door ; then,— 

“Who is there?” cried out a 

but timid voice from within. 

“Tt is I, aunt Cathon.” 

“Mon Dieu! It is Pierre!” 
and the door opened. Without 
another word he entered the room, 
the. dog leaping about him in a 
state of frantic delight, and aunt 
Cathon following in one of fear 
and anxiety. 

“Ah, he is wounded!” she ex- 
claimed, when he was fairly within 
the glow of the fire. The young 
woman started, gave a slight cry, 
and threw her arms round him, 
without observing the child. 


“Ts all over?” the priest, 
anxiously, 
“And Monsieur arquis?” 


asked aunt Cathon in the same 
breath. 

““Monseigneur is on the other 
side of the torrent of La Rochette. 
It has broken through the road. 
Madame is with him. This is 
their child—down, Loup!— take 
the child, Susanne — and there 
they’ll have to stay till to-morrow.” 

His words seemed to turn those 
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who heard them into stone. Now, 
indeed, the end of all things must 
have come. 

“You must get them something, 
aunt Cathon,” said Pierre, without 
giving them time to collect them- 
selves. “I must go back to them 
at once.” 

Without a word the old woman 
ran off to find the best of what she 
had. The Curé approached the 
child, at which Susanne was gazing 
with awe. 

“Poor child!” he said. ‘“ And 
ou crossed the torrent with this? 
3 it possible ? ” 

Pierre nodded. 

The priest looked at it more 
closely. Then he exclaimed,— 

“But it is dying! Take it, 
Susanne—take it in your arms. 
But I fear it is too late.” 

In truth, the infant seemed to 
have but little appearance of life. 
The young woman took it, and sat 
down with it in her lap before the 
fire; but the warmth had no effect. 
Then she stooped over it and raised 
it to her breast; but it still remain- 
ed motionless. After all, it was 
almost a miracle that it had sur- 
vived so long, for it seemed to be 
but weak and delicate by nature. 

The Curé watched her vain 
efforts to revive it in silence. At 
last,—“‘I wonder whether it is 
baptised,” he said, half to himself, 
half to Pierre. 

The latter shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“TI doubt,” the Curé went on, in 
the same half-questioning tone, “ if 
Monsieur le Marquis thought much 


of the ble sacraments,” 
“Tm s e didn’t,” said Pierre, 
decidedly. @ 

“ And Madame la Marquise?” 

“T have heard say she is a 
heretic.” 

The Ouré crossed himself, ‘ Poor 
little one! and I more than fear it 
has scarce an hour to live. And 
Monsieur le Marquis and Madame 
—they too, arn ny will not live 
through the night. As to the 
ehild, my duty is clear. But— 


could I reach Monseigneur, think 
you, Pierre?” 

‘“‘ Impossible, my father.” 

“ But you will do it?” 

‘* Té will be as much as I can do,” 

“ Are you sure I could not?” 

“* What! across the torrent ?” 

“ You swear to me that it would 
be quite impossible ?” 

“TI swear, Monsieur le Curé, 
if you tried, you would most surely 
find yourself in the river.” 

The priest did not look like one 
who was made to be an active 
martyr, although he would have 
suffered passively as bravely as any 
one. “If it is impossible, it is im- 
possible,” he sighed. “But at least 
the innocent child shall live, if not 
in this world, yet in the next, 
What is its name, Pierre ?” 

* T never heard it.” 

“And I do not know that of 
Monsieur le Marquis. Never mind 
—TI will take it on myself, then.” 
So saying, he dipped his finger into 
a basin of water, and, making on 
the child’s forehead the sign of the 
cross, said,— 

“* Felina, si non es baptizatus, ego 
baptizo te in nomine Patris et Filii 
et Spiritus Sancti, Amen. The 
name is of good omen, and is that 
of our blessed patron. Yes: I have 
done what is right, even though 
the Seigneur may blame me. I 
thank the Seigneur des Seigneurs 
for having kept me here this 
night!” 

Just then aunt Cathon returned, 
bearing a basket which, from its 
size, proved that she had thought 
rather of the necessities of Monsieur 
le Marquis than of the arms of 
Pierre. But the strength of the 
latter was fully equal to the occa- 
sion. 

“TI shall return, aunt Cathon,” 
he said, “as soon as it is light. 
We shall have to contrive some 
way of bringing Monseigneur and 
Madame to Pré-aux-Fleurs. You 
had better send to Les Vacheries in 
the morning for help.” He stoop- 
ed-over and kissed the cheek of 
Susanne, who was weeping silently 
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over the child, and then once more ed by Loup, who seemed to prefer 
stepped out into the night, follow- his master even to the fire. 


IV. 


So much, at present, for the 
brave’ mountaineer and his helpless 
charge. Itis time to return to the 
more important persons who were 
waiting for their chance of safety. 

The Marquis, on hearing Pierre’s 
parting shout, satisfied himself that 
the lady was as well protected from 
the cold night as circumstances 
would allow, gave a look to the 
mules, and then wearily seated 
himself by the roadside to wait in 
patience until the promised two 
hours should have dragged them- 
selves away. Meanwhile the snow 
had ceased; the cry of the wolves 
had died away in the distance, and 
all was still, save for the roar of 
the water, which, however, like all 
continuous sounds, seemed to min- 
gle with the silence rather than. to 
destroy it. Little by little the grey 
mist cleared away, and brought 
into sight the winter moon that, 
small and pale, threw a wild light 
upon the snow and upon the wet 
crag that overhung the torrent. 
Nature seemed to have sunk into 
repose again: and it was difficult 
for one who was utterly fatigued 
both in mind and body not to 
sympathise with her repose. Be- 
sides, cold is in itself a soporific; 
and the Marquis had thet 1 slept 
for many nights and days. 

Moonlight upon the snow! The 
very words are full of magic mean- 
ing; and the thing is magic itself. 
Transformation is the very secret 
of its influence. It does away with 
form and proportion; it reverses 
distances, making the near seem 
far and the far near; it sheds upon 
all it touches colours, lights and 
shadows unknown to reality; it 
rarefies air into mist, and all less 
substantial things into air. Nor 
are its changes confined to the 
material world alone. Our true 
lives become unreal, and our most 


passing fancies usurp the place of 
what is true. Vague and unfound- 
ed apprehensions, and still more 
vague and unfounded hopes, of 
which not one can be expressed in 
any tangible form, take the place 
of foresight and of memory. Not 
only so, but they cause us to fear 
where we have every reason to 
hope, and to be careless where we 
ought to fear. This is so even on 
a summer night; and winter and 
solitude together intensify the mys- 
— of the moonlight a hundred- 
old. 

Thus the watcher in the snow 
could not be said to think while he 
waited. He dreamed; and the 
treacherous cold that wrapped him 
round caused his dreams more and 
more to resemble the dreams of 
actual sleep. 

At last, indeed, he was no “y 
a watcher among the hills of t 
Jura, He was a wanderer in fairy- 
land, and in that most delusive 
region of the whole world of dreams 
in which the actors take the shapes 
of those whom we know in the real 
world. 

Young in reality, he grew, as 
is almost invariably the case in 
dreams, much younger. The snowy 
ground on which he sat changed 
to a rich carpet; the hills covered 
with the outskirts of the grey for- 
est’ approached one another until 
they formed the four walls of a 


room, hung with warmly-coloured 


pictures; the sky became a ceiling 
painted with gods and goddesses; 
the light of the pale moon bright- 
ened into the brilliancy of lamps; 
the rush of the torrent turned into 
a no less continuous flow of conver- 
sation, and the silent trees into a 
crowd that laughed and talked the 
language, not of trees, but of men 
and women of the world. It was 
as though some genii had trans- 
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ported him backwards over space 
and time into’ the midst of some 
Parisian salon of which the poor 
lady who seemed to be dying near 
him became once more the noblest 
ornament; for she, too, was touched 
by the same magic wand. 

He was still near her—so near, 
indeed, that he felt the touch of her 
breath and of her hair. But he felt 
a cold weight at his heart that pre- 
vented him from uttering a word; 
and he knew that her heart was 
weighed down by the same heavi- 
ness. Presently, without regard to 
the company round them, by whom 
they were as little regarded, he took 
her by the hand, the warmth of 
which he felt with most undream- 
like distinctness, and proceeded to 
lead her through endless passages 
and up and down countless stairs, 
some light and some dark, some 
crowded and some deserted, until 
they reached a room, which was 
empty, gloomy, and cold. Here, 
still holding her by the hand, he 
again made an attempt to speak ; 
but he could only think of absurd 
and meaningless words; and even 
these he could not pronounce, And 
yet she seemed to understand them; 
for she said, in her own voice, and 
looking full into his face with her 
own eyes,— 

“And why should 1? Have I 
not made up my mind?” 

“Arma virumque cano Troje qui 
primus——” Somehow he seemed 
to be growing younger still; and 
the room was surely that in which 
he had tried to construe Virgil 
twenty years since. He almost 
wondered that he had not recog- 
nised it before. 

“Only let us go home,” she said. 

“Dearest Anne! Yes—the va- 
cation will begin to-morrow. And 
you will come too?” 

His whole life seemed to depend 
upon her not fading away just then. 

e put his left arm round her to 
detain her, still with his right hand 
holding hers, and she was just 
about to answer, when the shout as 
of an angry mob filled his ears. 





Suddenly he let go her:hand. He 
started, and for an instant looked 
heavily about him, and then tried 
to stretch his limbs, which were 
numbed with cold. 

“Can I have been dreaming?” 
he said to himself. “A 5 
place to go to sleep in! But 
surely that sound I heard was no 
dream.” 

He listened; but all was. still, 
But in another moment he heard 
below him the strong voice of 


Pierre, so pitched as to pierce - 


through the roar of the water. 
-“Ah! it is Pierre returned— 
thank God!” and he called out in 
his turn. 

And now to draw in and fix the 
rope. But, to his dismay, he found 
that the dream - genii had been 
treacherous indeed. The warm 
hand that he had dropped so sud- 
denly when startled by the voice of 
Pierre, had in truth been nothing 
less than the very cord upon which 
in all probability depended the life 
of her who had filled his dreams. 
He sought for it carefully; but it 
was only too clear that the end of 
it which he ought to have guarded 
had slipped over the verge of the 
road. 

“Pierre!” he shouted, at the 
extreme pitch of his voice. 

“ Draw the rope, Monsieur!” 

“Tt has fallen over. What is to 
be done?” 

“ Sacre nom de Dieu!” 

“What is to be done?” 

“T have this end of it. Mon- 
sieur must come down to the rock. 
Perhaps I can throw it to him 
there.” 

This was easier said than done. 
The Marquis had not the sure feet 
of Pierre; and even the latter 
could not have descended in perfect 
safety without some guidance. 

It must be done, however. Care- 
fully noting the position of the slab 
of wet rock with his eye, he lost no 
time in sliding, as gently and as 
slowly as he could, down the face 
of the hill until his feet were stopped 
by the stone. Then, kneeling down, 
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he saw Pierre standing just below 
him. His position was anything 
but pleasant; for the single glance 
that he ventured to cast down the 
front of the hill made him turn 
almost giddy, and the water that 
thundered under his feet made the 
ledge on which he was supported 
shake and tremble, while his face 
was dashed by its foam. 

“Tg the child safe?” he asked 
at once, and anxiously, 

“Quite safe, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis. I have drawn up the cord, 
and will throw one end to you there. 
But do not move, except to catch 
it.” 

After a few unsuccessful attempts 
it was caught. 

“ And now ?” asked the Marquis. 

“Monseigneur will find it diffi- 
cult to climb back without help, I 
must get on to the rock. It is very 
unlucky that Monseigneur let go 
the rope.” 

“And how will you get on to 
it? And there is barely room for 
two.” 

Pierre considered for a moment. 
“Tt was very unlucky,” he repeated. 
“Would Monseigneur perhaps try 
to climb back? It would be the 
best way, if he eould manage it.” 

“T will try.” 

“Monseigneur must be careful. 
He had better keep his eyes on the 
stump, and never look down- 
wards,” 

“ And then?” 

“Monseigneur will fasten the 
noose to the stump. I can climb 
up then.” 

Fastening the cord round his 
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body, that it might not slip out 
of his hands again, the Marquis 
de Croisville attempted, with his 
numbed limbs and reeling mg: Hae 
breast the steep bank of snow. But 
the attempt was. hopeless, and he 
had to give it up in despair. 

“Pierre,” he called out, “I can- 
not climb three steps.” 

The other was silent for a while. 
Then he said,— 

“Then let Monseigneur make all 
the room he can.” 

The Marquis crouched down 
against the snow-bank. Pierre, 
putting his whole strength into the 
spring, leaped upwards; and, by an 
effort of immense activity, suc- 
ceeded in reaching with his hands 
the rough edge of the stone, to 
which he proceeded to draw up his 
body. It was a perilous position ; 
but, for so good a mountaineer, ap- 
parently far from desperate. 

Only apparently, however. © It 
was too true that the stone was 
only made for one, though not in 
the sense intended by the Marquis. 
The frosts and thaws of a thousand 
winters had done their work upon 
it; and though it had room, it hed 
not strength for two. 

With a thundering sound, and 
with one wild cry, the rock and 
the two victims of a dream fell to- 
gether headlong down the steep, 
straight course of the torrent, There 
is no need to trace the fall of that 
confused mass of broken rock and 
shattered limbs; for it would be 
absurd to suppose that any creature 
could make that descent and remain 
for a single instant alive, 


Vv. 


Whatever comes with the night, 
no matter how real and vivid it may 
be, is always of the nature of 
a dream; while, on the other hand, 
the most dim and dreamlike of 
mornings always brings with it a 
sensation of reality. Not only is 
this. the case with man, but with 
nature also: and now, when morn- 


ing came, the hills seemed literally 
to wake, even although the light of 
the moon had been brighter and 


more distinct than that of the win- 
ter day-break. Dull as daylight 
may be, it is at all events prefer- 
able to the excitements of night- 
mare. The very torrent, as it 
foamed over the road, and reflected 
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the red globe of the sun, seemed to 
have forgotten the mischief that it 
had brought about; for the de- 
parture of the night had deprived 
it of at least half its grandeur and 
nearly all its terror. 

Nevertheless the fact remained, 
that the number of strong men in 
the world was less by two— not 
that that can be. considered much, 
perhaps, when every day strong 
men as well as weak were being 
forced out of the world by hun- 
dreds, As to the Marquise, it may 
seem incredible, or almost incred- 
ible, that she should have survived 
the cold, the weariness, and the 
pain in which she lay. But experi- 
ence proves that it is by no means 
incredible. There are some consti- 
tutions that may seem to be utterly 
broken and yet remain proof against 
death —that cannot die, in fact, 
except from old age. And it is 
just among delicate women that 
this intense vital force is generally 
most strongly developed. In nar- 
ratives of shipwreck and famine we 


invariably find that it is tenderly- 


nurtured women who prove most 
superior to hardship. hether it 
is that delicacy and strength of or- 
ganisation are identical ; whether 
it is that women who habitually ex- 
pend little muscular exertion ac- 
quire thereby a larger reserve fund 
of passive strength; or whether it 
is that their frames are by nature 
better adapted for mere endurance 
than those of men,—the fact that 
seemingly weak women do often 
live through what would almost to 
a certainty kill the strongest man, 
cannot be doubted: and it is a 
strong illustration of any one of 
these theories that, during the past 
night, the Marquise de Croisville did 
not die. 

About sunrise her trance changed 
into a natural sleep, which, had it 
come upon her during the cold of 
night, must. have inevitably caused 
her death in spite of her possessing 
any amount of vital force. After an 
hour or two she woke, and managed 
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partially to raise herself from her bed 
of cloaks and straw. 

She found herself alone, in 9 
white waste of silence: for to the 
sound of the water her ears ‘had 
accustomed themselves unconsg¢j- 
ously. It was long before she 
could collect ther thoughts; long, 
even, before she felt about her for 
her child; longer still before she 
could realise. the fact that it ‘was 
gone from her. ; 

But she did realise it at last: 
and then the rush of returning con- 
sciousness brought with it a new. 
strength that was almost unnatural, 
She rose almost completely: she 
strove to call out her husband’s 
name. But in spite of what might 
almost be called the madness of her 
fearful anxiety, she could only fall ° 
back once more, and her attempt 
to speak only ended in a cry of an- 
guish. She stretched out her arms 
to grasp the air; then she listened 
With an intentness that would have 
caught the faintest and most dis- 
tant sound had there been any 
distant sound to hear: and then 
God knows into what a state of 
utter terror, of utter desolation, of 
utter helplessness, she fell—unable 
to move, unable to think, unable 
even to moan. That madness itself 
did not come to her relief is almost 
a miracle. Perhaps it was the 
weakness of her body that saved 
her: it must certainly have been to 
a great extent the strength of her 
mind. What she felt cannot be 
called mental anguish, for she was 
without any conscious impression of 
anything. The mere fact that she 
still lived was all that she knew; 
and that was more than enough, No 
anguish, however bitter, was needed 
to add to the intense bitterness of 
each moment of mere life. 

How long she lay in this condi- 
tion cannot be told. To her it 
seemed as though she lingered 
through centuries; but then many 
centuries of life may be contained 
in a single moment of time, It 
could not have been really long, or 
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there would have been some attempt 
at communication from Pré-aux- 
Fleurs. At last, however, her 
strained ears did catch a sound. 
It was that of two voices approach- 
ing along the road towards her, and 
on the same side of the torrent. 

“Are you sure we are on the 
road, Jules?” asked one. 

“‘Sure’ is a strong word, I’m 
never sure of anything. Diable/ 
how cold I am!” 

“Cold? I swear to you that if we 
do not reach somewhere im half an 
hour you will have to leave me on 
the road. My feet are ice.” 

“Take some brandy. Who can 
tell where he is among these cursed 
hills? But this was said to lead to 
Saint Félix.” 

“Saint Jgnis fatwus, I should 
think. What a noise of water!” 

“Only the river, I suppose. 
What a night we have passed! I 
only hope that there may turn out 
to be a hell after all.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because we shall have had our 
turn, and some people will be pretty 
sure to have theirs.” 

“They say the worst parts of 
hel] are its cold corners.” 

“T should think so. I would be 
put on a spit with pleasure just now.” 

“And I would eat you with plea- 
sure before you were half done. 
But, talking of hell, what in the 
devil’s name have we here?” 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 
“A woman! poor wretch! She has 
escaped la sainte mére, any way.” 
This, it may be supposed, was his 
euphemism for the guillotine. 

“But she may be alive.” 

“Tmpossible. But, praise be to 
Death! he has sent us a cart and a 
pair of mules. We will send the 
corpse rolling down the hill and 
take possession. My faith! Carrier 
would have sent the citoyenne down 
alive.” 

“But, Jules, had we not better 
see——” 

“See nothing, my friend; that 
is the wisest way.” 

VOL. CVI.—NO. DCXLIX, 


The other, who had gone a few 
steps in advance, made a ‘sudden 
exclamation, which brought his 
companion to his side. 

They looked at the torrent and 
then at each other in blank despair. 
At last said he who had been called 
Jules, and who had proposed to deal 
so summarily with the Marquise,— 

“Then there is an end of us, mon 
ami;” and he smiled in a way 
that made him by no means plea- 
sant to look on. Indeed, in other 
— the two companions were 
sufficiently unattractive; and yet 
they were even still more pitiable. 
Their accent and their language 
were , and were not even pro- 
vincial; but they were barely cov- 
ered with wet and filthy rags, their 
faces were grimed with dirt and 
black stubble, and they seemed as 
though brandy had been meat and 
drink to them ‘for days. They also 
were doubtless victims of the time. 

“ An end of the road, you mean,” 
answered the other, whose fainting 
energy seemed to be revived by the 
extremity of their situation. “ Here 
is this cart,.as you say. It is clear 
that the citoyenne is in much the 
same boat as we are—and,” he 
added, going to the side of the cart, 
“not unlike an aristocrat. Poor 
girl! "—and he looked at her again 
—‘“‘she has not long to live, I 
should say. Hand the brandy. 
See, she opens her eyes. Are they 
not fine ones too ?” 

“What are you saying about fine 
eyes?” 

“Oh, I was thinking that we- 
might drive a better bargain than 
if we threw away our goods—that’s: 
all.”’ 

“You speak in riddles,” 

“Not at all. Look here, Jules; 
Let us ride back the way we came.. 
When we reach the three roads, let 
us take that which leads to Besan-- 
gon—that is all. No one knows. 
us there, and no one will care to 
ask us questions if we bring so fair’ 
a postulant to the altar of the sainte’ 
mere. And if they choose to trim: 
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our beards as well—why, I don’t 
see that we shall lose much. We 
shall never get alive out of these 
accursed hills.” 

The poor Marquise at last found 
her voice. “Take me where you 
please,” she said, feebly; “I am 
ready.” 

“Hm! a foreigner! 
alone, citoyenne ?” 

She considered what she should 
reply. Suppose that her husband 
and her child had left her to seek 
aid and shelter? Suppose that in 
fact they had found it? It would 
never do to run the risk of letting 
these men, plainly rendered des- 
perate by danger and .misery, know 
anything about them. Besides, 
what did it matter how she died? 
In any case she expected to die in 
a few hours at most; and her reason 
told her that to insure their safety 
it would be fully worth her while 
to forfeit her chance of having a 
last but useless interview with 
them. But just as she was on the 

int of saying “Quite alone,” a 

ge dog scrambled over the side 
of the road, bearing in his mouth a 
handkerchief of fine cambric. 

One of the two men showed it to 
her, while the dog tried to draw 
the other to the edge of the water- 
course. She saw that it was her 
husband’s; and when he who had 
followed the dog said, “ Ah, it is 
oy that the citoyenne is alone if 
er friends tried to break their 
necks by getting round here,” it 
was clear enough to her what the 
fate ef her husband and of her child 
must have been. 

“What is your name, citoyenne?” 
asked Jules, who held the handker- 
chief. : 

“The Marquise de Croisville.” 

The two men exchanged meaning 
looks. ‘‘ You are not French ?” 

“T am English.” 


Are you 
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““* Que diable allait-elle faire dans 
cette galére?’ Well, there is no 
help for it. Turn the mules 
round, if their knees are not as 
stiff as mine. There, ci 
we'll make you as comfortable as 
we can. Who knows? Per 
we are all going to visit la meére 
guillotine together. Well, death is 
but death r all; and whether it 
comes by the knife or the cold, 
what matter? Courage, citoyenne/ 
Who knows what may happen?” 
And with a sort of reckless gaiety 
he began to sing, — 


‘** Ca@ ira, ga tra, 
Les aristocrats ala lanterne!’” 


“Hush!” said the other, who, 
though he had proposed the scheme, 
was less brutal in manner. 

“Not I,” replied Jules, dragging 
round the mules with a will, and 
with no sparing of blows; “we 
must learn to be good Montagnards 
—curse them! One must try to 
live, after all. And if we have to 
die with the citoyenne, we will give 
them in their teeth the good old 
Marseillaise.” 

A sudden light came into the 
pale face of the Marquise, Tears 
for the first time flooded her eyes, 
and, after one glance at the torrent 
which now lay behind her, she 
looked up to heaven. 

“Tam justly punished,” she mur- 
mured to herseif in English. Then, 
once more in French, she said in a 
strong full voice that seemed. to 
tell of conquest over self, “ Andif 
I have to die, with you or without 
you, my last words shall be Vive le 
Roi!” 

But it was a last effort, and she 
fell back exhausted. The two men 
shrugged their shoulders at one an- 
other, and the cart once more went 
on in silence. 
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The Jewish Reformation and the Talmud. 


THE JEWISH REFORMATION AND THE TALMUD. 


Tae unswerving fidelity with which 
the Jews have clung, through every 
change of age and fortune, to “ the 
tradition of the elders” (Matt. xv. 2), 
has hitherto proved the most stub- 
born obstacle to their reception of 
the Christian faith. What, there- 
fore, shall be said when the loyalty 
of centuries is at last growing cold 
and feeble? What omen is to be 
drawn from the fact that Rabbis of 
credit are rejecting the most vener- 
able usages of their race in the pre- 
sence of approving congregations ? 
What, in a word, is to be thought 
of the multitudes of devout and en- 
lightened Israelites who with one 
consent are denying the authority 
of the Fathers, and are appealing to 
the Bible as the only rule of life and 
doctrine? This was the key-note of 
the great Protestant Reformation, 
and it is somewhat startling to hear 
it sounded amongst a people, the 
stern conservatism of whose tradi- 
tions has always been supposed to 
be far removed beyond the reavh 
of change, and who have regarded 
the controversies of eighteen bun- 
dred years with indifference or dis- 
dain. 

For a Jew to gainsay the author- 
ity of his Talmud is only second 
in enormity, perhaps, to the rejec- 
tion of the Tridentine decrees by a 
Roman Catholic. A wonderful re- 
volution must have taken place in 
religious thought and feeling, before 
such a departure from orthodoxy 
could occur without insuring the 
prompt and vigorous correction of 
the offender. In the case of the 
Israelite its magnitude will be best 
appreciated by reflecting for a mo- 
ment upon the time-honoured claims 
which the Talmud makes upon 
his obedience. 


Dating from the Captivity — 
stretching backward from Babylon 
along an unbroken chain of living 
witnesses up to Sinai itself, and 
reaching forward through a thou- 
sand years of laborious interpreta- 
tion — this mysterious book, rich 
with the accumulated wisdom of 
centuries, presents itself to the Jew 
as the unwritten Law received from 
the mouth of God, and delivered 
by Moses to the elders of the 
people.* It is composed of two 
distinct elements, called respectively 
the Mishna and Gemara. In the 
time of our Lord it had not yet 
been committed to writing, but it 
was the scrupulous and fantastic 
adherence to this traditionary code 
that brought down upon the Scribes 
and Pharisees the withering rebuke 
of “teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men” (Matt. xv. 9); 
and again, “ Full well ye reject the 
commandment of God, that ye 
may keep your own tradition” 
(Mark vii. 9). If any  vindica- 
tion of this censure were needed, 
it is to be found in the Talmudi- 
eal injunction (Horoyes, p. 2), 
“Tf a man does anything in oppo- 
sition to the Law by the order of 
the Rabbis, he is not to be blamed.” 
About the year 200 a.p. this heredi- 
tary deposit of oral teaching was 
drawn up into a code under the 
name of Mishna, and was thence- 
forward appealed to as an authority 
superior even to the Law of Moses. 
Lest this statement should be 
thought to be an exaggeration, it is 
well to quote the book itself in il- 
lustration of its lofty claims. “ The 
covenant,” it says (Gittin, p. 60), 
“which God made with the Israel- 
ites, is only for the purpose of their 
carrying out the Oral Law.”t And 





* This is the account which the Talmud gives of its own origin in Beroches, 


p. 4 
+ This statement is supposed to derive support from Exodus xxxiv. 27, ‘ Write 
thou these words; for after the tenor of these words I have made a covenant,” 
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again (Iroven, p. 21), One is cau- 
tioned to be more careful about the 
Rabbinical teachings than about 
those of the Bible. 

But the taste for interpreting 
and developing did not rest here. 
No sooner was the Mishna put 
forth than it ‘became in turn the 
groundwork of fresh commentaries. 
And thus the Gemara sprang into 
life. The materials for this supple- 
mental work having been carefully 
collated and sifted towards the end 
of the fifth century, it was added 
to the Mishna; and both together, 
under the name of Talmud, became 
to the Jew “the magic circle within 
which the national mind patiently 
laboured for ages in performing 
the bidding of the ‘ancient and 
mighty enchanters who drew the 
sacred line beyond which it might 
not venture to pass.”* Poetical as 
this description may sound, it will 
not be found to overpass the truth, 
when it is remembered that the 
teaching of the Talmud has for 
long centuries been inseparably 
bound up with the life of the Jew- 
ish people; and that as there is no- 
thing too great, so there is nothing 
too small to receive the due amount 
of legislative forethought in its ex- 
haustless pages. A bare recital of 
the table of contents would in it- 
self be enough to fill a volume, and 
would be found to travel through 
every conceivable relation of civil, 
religious, and domestic life. It is 
a book to which a Jew may turn in 
any emergency — always provided 
that he has learning enough at his 
command to master the composite 
language in which its wisdom is 
enshrined—with the assurance that 
he will be leaning on an unfailing 
guide. The variety and minute- 
ness of its precepts will leave no- 
thing for private ay 0 wh or im- 
agination to supply. All is arranged 
for him by an ‘authority that, falling 
something short of the plenary in- 
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spiration of Holy Writ, has never. 
theless been regarded by devout 
Israelites of all ages as invested 
with the direct approval of the 
Almighty Himself. He has no- 
thing to do but to listen, ‘and he 
will be directed as to the hour at 
which he should rise in the morn- 
ing, the way to wash and dress, the 
time for devotion and food, the 
method of cutting bread, grace 
before and after meat, what prayers 
are proper to be said before eating 
various kinds of fruit, what is to 
be done in case he has swallowed 
a mouthful without first saying 
grace, ablutions before and after 
meals, and the og in which he 
should carry on his daily business, 
And then, passing on to the crown 
of all Jewish observances — the 
sanctification of the Sabbath — he 
will be specially cautioned as to 
what kind of work a Gentile may 
be permitted to do for him on that 
day, how to conduct business on it 
if he happens to be in partnership 
with a Gentile, what he is to do 
with letters brought to him on it 
by a Gentile, how he is to spend it 
on board ship, how food is to be 
Ae for it, at what hour on 

riday evening the Sabbath begins, 
the time of lighting candles, how 
to sanctify the day over a cup of 
wine, and what sort of wine is pro- 
per to be used, the exact nomber 
of meals to be eaten and of pray- 
ets to be ‘said on it, what may 
be spoken or ‘carried, and how 
to avoid all possible profanation 
of the day. His ‘Feasts and 
Fasts, as might be expected, are 
each in turn surrounded by enact- 
ments of such microscopic minute- 
ness as to bar the occurrence of 
eventualities that have not been 
thought of and provided for. The 
smallest ceremonies are fenced and 
re-fenced with a jealousy that has 
foreseen all attempts at evasion; 
and the Israelite finds himself ir- 





&c., where the Hebrew expression is, ‘‘ Upon the mouth of these words,” referring, 


as the Rabbis say, to the Oral Law. 
* Milman ‘Hist. of Jews.’ 
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volved in a network of legislative 
definition that checks the first 
quickening of private and inde- 
pendent judgment. His alms-giv- 
ing also will be found to partake 
of the general rigidity of the rest 
of his daily life. He will see that 
he is compelled to be liberal 
whether he likes it or not, and, 
should force be necessary, men 
may lawfully rob him of his goods 
for a charitable end. How much 
he shall give, and how he shall 
give it, are carefully defined; and 
while it is not permitted to him 
to accept alms from a Gentile in 
public, he may receive money in 
rivate without scruple or scandal. 
His very dress is matter for legisla- 
tion; and he will find that confor- 
mity to Gentile attire is strictly 
forbidden, while he may neither 
eut his hair nor build his house 
after any but an Israelitish pattern. 
Neither may he look into a mirror 
fer more than a moment, lest he 
should be seduced into thoughts of 
vanity ; and for the same reason he 
must not use dyes or pull out even a 
straggling grey hair. Then as to his 
food, besides the things forbidden 
in Scripture he will be confronted 
with a formidable list of prohibited 
articles of consumption, together 
with an almost interminable cata- 
logue of ceremonies to be observed, 
even in the case of clean animals 
and fowls, before they can be safely 
presented on his table. The quali- 
fications of the person who kills 
them are carefully enumerated, as 
also the kind of knife that is to be 
used, the way in which the blood 
is to be covered on the ground, 
together with a complete descrip- 
tion of the process of searching the 
lungs, liver, heart, and intestines. 
Next he will be instructed as to 
the rules to be observed in salting 
and soaking butcher’s meat pre- 
paratory to cooking. Milk and 
eggs have their own separate enact- 
ments, special care being taken that 
neither should come from unclean 
animals or fowls, and in the case 
of the latter that there should not 


be the smallest appearance of blood 
in the yolk, and that if laid on the 
Sabbatit or a holiday it should not 
be eaten till the day after. Then, 
again, his bread must not have been 
baked by a Gentile; and his wine 
is held to be defiled by a Gentile 
so much as touching the cask or 
bottle, if it is not sealed. As to 
the disposal of his money, he will 
find himself bound down by an 
inflexible law against all practices 
that may ever so remotely lead up 
to usury. Hven when mone 
has been lent. to a Gentile, he will 
be counselled as to extreme moder- 
ation in the rate of interest, and 
will be warned that the forbid- 
den usury includes even flattering 
speeches, or the performance of a 
light task in order hereafter to 
obtain assistance for himself in a 
heavier one. Lucky and unlucky 
days for the transaction of business 
are noted; and he will be cau- 
tioned against commencing -any- 
thing fresh on Monday or Wed- 
nesday, while he must on no 
account think of marrying dur- 
ing the last quarter of the moon. 
In the event of any dispute he 
will be strictly prohibited from 
having recourse to Gentile courts 
for judgment, and will be referred to 
the three men in every congregation 
who are. deputed to settle all quar- 
rels. He will see himself written 
down as “ wicked” if he perversely 
dares to violate the a. Vows 
of all imaginable kinds come in 
for a share of attention, and cases 
in which they are allowable or for- 
bidden—as also what is to be done 
in the case of rash or injurious 
romises — are carefully defined. 

atrimony has its special ordi- 
nances, and the inquiring Israelite 
will be told that he ought to take 


and that after eighteen years the 
Almighty laments over his condition 
every day. He will also learn that 
he has not fulfilled the first com- 
mandment, “Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply,” unless he has at least a son 
and daughter; and that if his 
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wife dies, he must marry again, 
even in extreme old age. So im- 
portant is this injunction declared 
to be, that, to find money to carry 
it out, he is permitted even to sell 
the scroll of the Law, which may 
be parted with for no other pur- 
pose, even though it were to pro- 
vide bread for himself when starv- 
ing. In the selection of a wife he 
is forbidden to marry a woman 
whose husband has died childiess, 
and who has not gone through the 
ceremony of “taking off the shoe,” 
as also one who is of questionable 
character, or who has ever remained 
alone in a room with a Gentile man, 
the imputation being that she must 
of necessity have been defiled. Then 
he will receive full and specific direc- 
tions as to the terms of the marriage- 
contract, and will learn that the 
amount of dowry to be given to 
his intended wife is fixed at two 
hundred zooz, which is equal to £5 
of English money; and so strict is 
this preliminary condition of wed- 
lock held to be, that he is bound 
to sell even the coat he wears to 
fulfil it. The ring also will be 
found to have its own enactments. 
It must be of pure gold, without 
any stone in it, and must be bought 
out of the bridegroom’s own money, 
and be shown to the ministers of 
the synagogue for their approval. 
Divoree, though permitted, is 
fenced around with scrupulous 
minuteness. The writing must be 
on parchment, and must include 
the names of the man and wo- 
man desiring to be put asunder, 
of the town, of the river (if any), 
of the day and month, and of the 
year. If a single letter should be 
incorrect — as, for example, if of 
the two Hebrew k’s the wrong one 
should unluckily be used — if the 
parchment is not of the prescribed 
size and shape, or if there are more 
or less than twelve lines on it, the 
divorce will be irregular. When this 
has been drawn up under the sanc- 
tion of three learned Rabbis, and 
has been attested by two qualified 
witnesses of unblemished character, 


a ceremonial is appointed for the 
husband, in accordance with which 
he must deliver it to the woman 
who has to place it in her bosom 
with a specified movement of the 
hands» and arms. The slightest 
variation in any of these particulars 
will render the divorce null and 
void. Then, passing on from wed- 
dings to funerals, our Israelite will 
find himself obliged to follow every 
dead body that is carried out to 
burial among his people, the least 
allowable distance for accompany- 
ing the corpse being four yards; 
and he is cautioned to be very 
sober in his demeanour, and not to 
talk in the presence of the departed 
about anything that does not strict- 
ly concern the funeral. If he bea 
descendant of Aaron (a Cohen), he 
will be surrounded with special 
safeguards for avoiding contamina- 
tion with the dead, and will be 
warned against so much as entering 
the gates of a cemetery where Jews 
are buried. Rending his garments 
on the death of a blood relation is 
enforced by the example of King 
David (2 Sam. xiii. 31), and it is 
defined that the rent must consist 
of a narrow slit of the length of 
the thumb. For a father or mother 
it must be cut on the left side, so 
as to be near the heart, and all the 
body garments must be slit in the 
same manner, down to the shirt. 
For more distant relations the outer 
garments only need be rent, and 
the slit will be on the right side; 
but in all cases the operation must 
be performed standing, according 
to the same example of the holy 
king, of whom it is written that 
“he arose and tare his garments.” 
Visiting the sick is strictly enjoined 
upon all classes, special times being 
prescribed for the due discharge of 
the duty. Thus, for example, the 
visit must not be paid during the 
first three hours of the day, because 
the sickness is not then so severe, 
and the visitor may not think it 
necessary to pray for the sufferer; 
nor yet during the last three hours 
of the day, for then the sickness is 
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heavy upon him, and the presence 
of a stranger may be burdensome. 
It is further laid down for our Is- 
raelite’s guidance, that the visit is 
altogether incomplete unless prayer 
is said, and the petition must be 
made to include all the sick among 
his people throughout the world. 


As to tithes, he will be told that. 


they apply only to the land of Ca- 
naan, and the surrounding coun- 
tries where the chosen people used 
to dwell, and that their obligation 
has entirely passed away. Never- 
theless, he will be encouraged to 
set aside a tenth part of his earn- 
ings for distribution among the 

r. Dreams have their own pe- 
culiar ordinances, and he will be 
warned to fast, even on the Sabbath 
itself, if he shall have been unfor- 
tunate enough to dream (1) that 
the scroll of the synagogue was be- 
ing burnt, or (2) that he was taking 
part in the concluding prayer ap- 
pointed for the day of atonement, 
or (3) that his teeth were dropping 
out, or the ceiling of his room was 
falling upon him. He will, further, 
find full and explicit directions 
about giving and receiving of pre- 
sents, about articles lost or found, 
and as to what things he must cause 
to be “cried,” special care being 
observed in all cases that no reward, 
direct or indirect, is accepted for 
restoring anything to its owner. 
The treatment of his servants, and 
some stringent prohibitions against 
traficking, in ever so remote a 
manner, with stolen goods, or lend- 
ing himself to the designs of spies 
and informers, will bring to a con- 
clusion the onerous summary of his 
duty. 

Such is a shadowy outline of 
some of the subjects that are dealt 
with in this wondrous book, as by 
an authority that no orthodox Is- 
raelite can venture to question or 
disregard. Although the Talmud 
steadily ignores the existence of 
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Christianity,* its silence has not 
availed to save it from the doom of 
heresy. It has been proscribed and 
burnt a hundred times and more, 
but this was by its enemies. It has 
survived to be denied by its friends. 
This is, in reality, what is now be- 
ing done by the reformers among 
the Jews. They have raised the 
standard of revolt against imme- 
morial tradition, and, using as their 
rallying-cry, ‘ Ye shall not add unto 
the Word which I command you, 
neither shall ye diminish ought 
from it” (Deut. iv. 2), they abso- 
lutely reject the Talmud as an 
authoritative ide. They do not 
consider that its requirements and 
prohibitions are binding upon any 
moan’s conscience; and as to expan- 
sions or “fences” of the law (as 
they are technically termed), they 
hold themselves free to accept as 
much or as little as they please. 

It will be time enough further on 
to inquire whether the disregard 
of tradition on the part of the Re- 
formers is merely a covering which 
thinly veils rationalistic specula- 
tions, or whether it is to be hailed 
as pointing to a genuine revival of 
religious thought. Meanwhile, it 
ought to be stated, as a strong 
point in their favour, that though 
the force of the Talmud has been 
invariably acknowledged, it has 
never been formally accepted by 
either a general or special council 
of the nation. In this respect, 
therefore, a reforming Jew stands 
at an immense advantage over a 
protesting Roman Catholic, that he 
is not flying in the teeth of the 
decrees of his Church. 

In proceeding to examine into 
the leading characteristics of the 
modern Reformation movement, it 
is necessary to bear in mind 
since the revival of letters, infi- 
delity of one type or another has 
largely nage among educated 
Jews. From Maimonides down to 





* A notice is usually prefixed to each volume, setting forth that certain epi- 
thets which are applied to the nations of Canaan are not to be understood as 


referring to Christians. 
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Spinosa there has always existed a 
small, but compact, school of ra- 
tionalists, whose aim has been to 
make the interpretation of the Law 
subservient to the investigations of 
later science. Their efforts, how- 
ever, have not been allowed to pass 
without protest, and at this day 
there are in Poland and Galicia 
bodies of Jews called Khasidim 
(“Saints”), who hold that any one 
who studies the writings of Maim- 
onides and his followers must ine 
evitably be tending towards infi- 


—_. 

ithout attempting to trace the 
course of sceptical feeling. through 
centuries of secret influence, it is 
enough to say that Mendelsohn, 
who lived about eighty years ago, 
is claimed as the father of the 
modern line of thought, and that 
reforming principles found their 
way from Germany to England some 
thirty years since. The seed seems 
to have fallen into congenial soil, 
for the body of reformers soon 
arrived at proportions which em- 
boldened them to separate from the 
Orthodox, and. to build synagogues 
where they worship according to 
an amended ritual of their own. 
Hardly a congregation can now be 
found that does not number amongst 
it many followers of the new doc- 
trine— generally, it is. said, the 
most enlightened and richest mem- 
bers. of the community. So rapid, 
indeed, is the progress of the move- 
ment, that some of the strictest ad- 
herents of ancient usage are con- 
strained to admit that the entire 
conversion of British Jews to re- 
forming principles is an eventuality 
that cannot be very long delayed. 
A change of the most searching 
and, comprehensive character, which 
threatens to influence some sixty 
or seventy thousand of our fellow- 
subjects in this country alone, on 
matters which are immemorially 
bound up with their distinctive 
faith, must surely claim an interest 
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far beyond the limits of Israelitish 
thought and feeling. 

In order, therefore, to 
some idea of the force and diree- 
tion of the reforming movement, it 
will be well, in the first place, to 
watch its effect upon public wor- 
ship. Here, of course, we are 
likely to see it at its best, and, at 
the same time, run the least risk— 
as it owns no written law of its 
own—of being misled by the pas- 
sions or caprices of professors. 

Tue REFORMERS, AS THEY ARE 
SEEN WITHIN THE WALLS OF THE 
Synacoeuz, seem to have spared 
no pains to sever their form of wor- 
ship from that of the Orthodox by 
broad and strongly-drawn lines of 
demarcation. Identity is not only 
damaged but destroyed. Thus, for 
example— 

1, They have changed the hours of 
public service, which have always. 
been most reverentially observed. 
The Rabbinical Code prescribes cer- 
tain prayers to be said not later 
than 8 aM. in summer, and 9 
A.M. in winter. Without. discarding 
these from their worship, the 
Reformers use them at what hour 
they please. 

2. The Orthodox prayer-book con- 
tains certain prayers, called Piyu- 
tim,* which are appointed to be 
used on holidays, and occasionally 
on Sabbaths. They are of com- 
paratively modern origin :—that is 
to say, the most ancient of them 
may be some 700 or 800 years old. 
The Reformers. have not only 
swept them away, as being without 
authority, but ridicule their stricter 
brethren for clinging to their use. 

3. Words of Chaldee are mingled 
with Hebrew in some prayers of 
the Orthiodox. All these are care- 
fully eliminated by the Reformers, 
ostensibly on the ground of their not 
belonging to the sacred language, 
but really—it is to be presumed— 
because they are not understood by 
the congregation. It is well known 





* In the case of the Hebrew terms which occur in this article, the Oxford mode 


of writing has been followed. 
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that the Reformers would be in- 
clined to use English in their pub- 
lic worship, were it not: for the 
sake of foreign Jews, who are per- 
petually coming over, and to whom 
it would be as unintelligible as 
Chaldee itself. 
4, The Reformers not only trans- 
rayers, but they curtail them 
eos bona which are distinctly 
ordered by the Talmud, and alter 
the form of expression. This is 
notably done in the case of one of 
the most important of all, the 
Adon ’Olam, which is held to have 
been fixed by Ezra and the men of 
the Great Synagogue. The Refor- 
mers insert two verses, descriptive 
of the attributes of God—a practice 
which is severely censured by the 
Talmud, as speaking too much 
about the holy name, and using 
flattering words. 

5. Since the disuse of sacrifices, 
consequent upon the destruction of 
the temple and the fading away of 
the Aaronic priesthood, the Talmud 
orders as a substitute that the 


passages of Scripture relating to the 
particular kind of sacrifice in hand, 
should be publicly read in the con- 


gregation. Thus, for example, in- 
stead of the Burnt Offering, the 
chapter relating to it is read asa 
lesson. The Reformers omit the 
chapters; but say a short prayer, 
which is also used by the Orthodox. 
The significance of the omission 
will be better understood when it 
is borne in mind that devout Israel- 
ites keep up the remembrance of 
this and many other rites, which 
can no longer be fulfilled to the 
letter by the dispersion, in order 
that they may thoroughly compre- 
hend their duty when their Messiah 
comes to lead them back to their 
own land, 

6. To the prayer of “ the eighteen 
blessings” (She-monah ’Esreh) fix- 
ed by Ezra, and the men of the 
Great Synag»gue, another has been 
added by succeeding Rabbis—viz., 
a denunciation against slanderers, 
The Orthodox are very strict about 
its use, but the Reformers, consis- 
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tently enough with their anti-Rab- 
binical feeling, have struck it out 
of the prayer-book. 

7. Very important prayers (call- 
ed Wehu Rakhum) are appointed 
to be said on Mondays and Thurs- 
days in every week, whereas the 
Reformers use them only on the 
ten penitential days—i. e., from New 
Year to the Day of Atonement, and 
even then they are not said in full, 

8. Every day in his life the or- 
thodox Jew is bound to recite 
Psalms 145 to 150 inclusive, while 
Psalm 145 must be said thrice a-day. 
The Rabbis teach that whoever does 
this with regularity insures for 
himself the happiness of the future 
world. This practice is altogether 
disregarded by the Reformers. 

9. Two prayers for the Rabbis 
and students of the law, dead and 
living, which have been used every 
Sabbath in every country in the 
world since the prayer-book was 
fixed, are rejected by the Reformers 
on the ground that they are written 
in Talmudical language, and not in 
pure Hebrew, and also because they 
do not deem it necessary to pray 
publicly for the Rabbis in the syna- 
gogues. They respect their own 
ministers, and honour them indi- 
vidually to a greater extent, per- 
haps, even than the Orthodox; but 
they acknowledge as little feeling 
of veneration for the sages of by-. 
gone generations as they do for 
living teachers that do not belong to 
their own school. 

10. A prayer for the martyrs, that 
God would give rest to their souls 
and avenge their blood, is also 
omitted by the Reformers. But it 
ought to be said that in Germany 
this prayer is disused by all Jews 
except on the Sabbath before the 
anniversary of the Destruction of 
Jerusalem (the 9th of Ab), the Sab- 
bath before Pentecost, and the last 
day of every holiday, when prayer 
is offered for the departed, on which 
occasions it is read. In common 
with the Orthodox, the Reformers 
pray for the dead, though the form 
of words is entirely different. In 
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treating of prayers for the de- 
parted, it may not be out of place 
to mention that, before the conclu- 
sion of “the eighteen blessings,” 
every Jew is bound to say a prayer 
by way of preparation for his own 
death. It is held that immediately 
after his funeral the angel of silence 
knocks at his grave with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Wicked one, what is 
thy name?” This is the first step 
towards punishment. If the de- 
ceased is able to repeat a verse of 
blessing out of the Bible which 
begins and ends with the first and 
last letter of his name, he has 
answered satisfactorily, and has 
escaped present peril. This is the 
verse which he recites constantly 
during life, so as to be sure to re- 
member it when wanted. 

11. The Orthodox, before reading 
the “ Hallelujahs” on New Moon 
and festivals, use the introductory 
words, “ Blessed art thon, O Lord, 
who commanded us to read the 
Hallelujah.” To this preface they 
attach the greatest importance, be- 
lieving that whatever the Rabbis 
have delivered is, as it were, in- 
spired by God; but the Reformers 
omit it on the ground that the pre- 
cept is not Biblical, and that there- 
fore it is an irreverent use of God’s 
name. These “ Hallelujahs,” which 
are always read completely on fes- 
tivals, are not read completely on 
the six latter days of the Passover 
holiday, because the first of these is 
the anniversary of Pharaoh’s de- 
struction in the sea, and the Rabbis 
hold that if they were used it 
would look like triumphing over 
fallen enemies, The Reformers are 
troubled with no such scruple, and 
read them all through the Passover. 

12. Every Sabbath the Orthodox 
call up eight men from the congre- 
gation to read the law on their be- 
half. The first man summoned is 
a descendant of Aaron (a Uohen), 


who, thongh ever so poor and illj- 
terate, takes precedence of the rich- 
est and most learned man in the 
congregation. Next comes one of 
the tribe of Levi, and then the 
most highly-esteemed man in the 
synagogue, which in England in- 
variably means the wealthiest, but 
on the Continent the most learned, 
As they are called up they leave 
their place, and, having reverently 
kissed the scroll, they stand while 
a certain portion is read to them by 
the minister. This is done because 
they are in many cases unable to 
read, and, even supposing that they 
are able to do so, it prevents ignor- 
ant people being put, to shame. 
The theory is that they are receiv- 
ing the law on the part of the con- 
gregation, as of old their forefathers 
received it from the hand of Moses, 
This is a very solemn and impres- 
sive part of the service.* Among 
the Reformers, the warden takes the 
roll from the ark and hands it to 
the minister, who reads the portion 
for the day without calling up any 
of the congregation. Then, again, 
when the roll is brought out they 
recite the ‘Ten Commandments, 
which the Orthodox do not, and 
they read the portion in monotone 
instead of singing it to a tune, 
which the Orthodox uphold as an 
inheritance from Moses. 

13. The Pentateuch is divided 
into fifty-one or fifty-six portions, 
according to the number of Sab- 
baths in the Jewish year, within 
which period the whole of it must 
be read through. This practice is 
supposed to rest on the authority 
of Ezra, and is therefore regarded 
by the Orthodox with the profound- 
est veneration. When the whole is 
completed—and the portions are so 
arranged as to finish with the last 
day of the Feast of Tabernacle 
—a day is added to what would be 
ealled, in Christian language, the 





* Some of the rules about “calling up” are curious. Thus, for example, no 
man is to be summoned to hear a chapter that might cause him offence—. ¢., an 
adulterer must not hear passages relating to his sin, a thief about stealing, and 
80 On. 
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Octave of the Festival, called Sim- 
khath Torah (“ Rejoicing of the 
Law”), and is intended to be ex- 
pressive of feelings of congratula- 
tion at having been spared to hear 
it all. Upon this occasion all the 
scrolls which the synagogue may 
possess are taken out of the ark, 
and men are called up, each of 
whom carries a copy in his arms 
seven times round the pulpit or 
reading-desk in which the minis- 
ters stand, singing as they go, and, 
in Continental countries, dancing 
as well. The “ Rejoicing of the 
Law” is entirely disregarded by 
the Reformers—though they read 
the Pentateuch through in the same 
period as the Orthodox—and their 
shops are somewhat ostentatiously 
kept open, while their stricter 
brethren are observing it as a 
close holiday. 

14. The Reformers attach the 
highest importance to sermons and 
lectures, which until lately had 
fallen into general disuse among 
the Orthodox, who receive little 


or no public instruction that can 


fairly deserve the name. A bet- 
ter feeling, however, seems to be 
springing up amongst them, and 
occasional sermons are now de- 
livered in most congregations. 

15. Among the sypagogue ser- 
vices may be reckoned the anniver- 
sary of a father and mother’s death, 
which orthodox Jews keep up with 
much solemnity. If it should hap- 
pen that there is no public service 
on that day, they are careful to 
provide that at least ten men shall 
be collected to form a congregation, 
and prayer is then said for the de- 
parted. This is seldom omitted by 
even the laxest and most irregular ; 
but the Reformers repudiate the 
practice. 

As to feasts, the custom of 
Orthodox and Reformers seems to 
be at one in respect to days and 
observances, with this exception— 
the Orthodox keep a second day at 
the beginning and end of Passover, 
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Pentecost, New Year, and Taber- 
nacle, because in pre-Talmudic 
times there was a difficulty in 
deciding which the exact day 
should be, according to the moon. 
This was partly caused by the Sa- 
maritans, for *“ while the Jews 
were in the habit of communicating 
the exact time of the Easter moon to 
those of the Babylonian captivity, 
by fires kindled first on the Mount 
of Olives, which were then taken 
up from mountain-top to mountain- 
top—a line of fiery telegraphs which 
reached at length along the moun- 
tain ridge of Auranitis to the banks 
of the Euphrates—the Samaritans 
would give the signal on the day 
preceding the right one, so as to 
perplex and mislead.” It was cus- 
tomary, therefore, to observe two 
days for the avoidance of a mis- 
take, and the Talmud recommends 
that “the custom of our ancestors 
should remain,” even though the 
day is accurately known. This 
double observance the Reformers 
entirely repudiate, and from the 
serious obstruction that it causes 
to business, most, even amongst the 
Orthodox, would not be sorry to see 
it swept away. 

Amongst the Passover observ- 
ances it is specially ordered, and 
on this point the Orthodox are very 
scrupulous, that every Jew should 
keep a set of saucepans, crockery, 
and tableware, that are to be used 
only during the eight days of the 
feast. To poor people this involves 
a heavy outlay ; but it is patiently 
borne for the sake of immemorial 
usage and a strict compliance with 
the requirements of the celebration. 
The Reformers have no such custom, 
and use their ordinary vessels with- 
out scruple. In Exodus xii. 19, it is 
said, “Seven days shall there be no 
leaven found in your houses;” but, 
true to their instincts of “ fencing,” 
the Rabbis have added two days 
more—viz., the one which is ap- 
pointed to be observed on account 
of the moon, and the day before 





* Trench on Parables, p. 312. 
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the feast, beginning at 9 a.m., 
when al bread, whether leavened 
or not, is forbidden till the Pass- 
over cakes are eaten at night. This 
is, of course, rejected by the. Re- 
formers, who would naturally see 
in it nothing but a vexatious addi- 
tion to the written word. The 
expression “‘ found in your houses” 
has furnished: ground for laws that 
would fill a volume, and the Rabbis 
have. fairly exhausted their ingen- 
uity in the construction of all con- 
ceivable interpretations that the 
words can be forced to bear, But 
reat as is the anxiety shown by 
ritish Jews in the purgation of 
leaven from their houses, their 
foreign brethren completely outdo 
them in zeal for the observance of 
the commandment. One example 
will suffice. A man who deals in 
anything that partakes of the na- 
ture of leayen—as bread, spirits, 
beer, and so on—is bound to sell 
his entire stock to a Christian be- 
fore the commencement of the 
feast. This injunction has long 
been a dead letter in England—if 
indeed it was ever carried out in 
its integrity—but most Continental 
Jews recognise the precept, though 
a convenient method has been de- 
vised, which enables them at once 
to. satisfy their conscience and save 
their goods. The expedient is so 
thoroughly characteristic of the 
subtleties to which Rabbinical cas- 
uistry occasionally allows itself to 
descend; that the process ig worth 
recording. A spirit merchant, let 
us say, has goods to the value of a 
certain sum on his premises, The 
first thing to be done, in anticipa- 
tion of the Passover, is to draw up 
an accurate inventory of his stock, 
which must not only include every 
article, but, must also set out its 
value. This being completed, the 


merchant calls in a poor Christian 


from the street, and causes a con- 
tract’ to be drawn up according to 
the form prescribed by the Rabbis, 
in which it is covenanted that he 
lets him the premises and sells him 
the entire stock-in-trade, valued at 


such-and-such a sum, for so much 
money. The Christian, it is need- 
less to say, is not provided: with 
the cash, nor is it intended on 
either side that he should become 
a bond fide purchaser. The point 
to be aimed at is that the goods 
should not stand in the merchant's 
name during the feast. So he 
gives a small piece of money to the 
pretended purchaser, which is im- 
mediately returned to him, and a 
clause is inserted in the contract. to 
the effect that the florin or thaler 
is a pledge of the intention of the 


Christian to complete the bargain; . 


and meanwhile it is agreed that the 
stock shall stand in the buyer's 
name, although of course he is not to 
be permitted to move it until he has 
brought the purehase-money in full, 
To such pitiful shifts as these are 
Israelites driven by the require- 
ments of their Rabbis! 

The Day of Atonement is an 
exception to the rule of duplication, 
and appears never to have had 
more than a single celebration. 
The Talmud supports the practise 
on the ground that increase in 
duration would be a burden, on 
account of the severity of the fast 
and the rigour of penitential exer- 
cises. The Reformers have cut 
down the service of the evening 
before this day to about a, fifth 
part, and the same may be said of 
the morning service of the day 
itself. Then, again, in the old 
established service, when the point 
is reached where it is said, ‘‘ When 
the priests who stood in the court 
of the temple heard the majestic 
and awful name of the Lord, as 
pronounced by the High Priest, 
they bent the knee and prostrated 
themselves, and they exclaimed,” 
&c., all the congregation, including 
women and children, drop __ first 
upon their knees, and then fall at 
full length upon the ground. This 
occurs three times during the ser- 
vice, but the Reformers entirely 
omit this very expressive cere- 
mony. 

The most solemn and imposing 


—_ 
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of all the synagogue services takes 
place on the evening before the Day 
of Atonement, when the function 
known as Col Nidre (“all the 
yows”) is performed. The Rabbis 
hold that the full benefit of the 
Day of Atonement is only experi- 
enced by those who have been re- 
leased from all the vows which they 
may have omitted to fulfil during 
the year, and to msure the dis- 
charge being properly made, a ser- 
vice has been established for the 
purpose. The Col Nidre is repeat- 
ed three times, and so important do 
the Orthodox believe it to be, that 
everybody comes to the service, and 
Jews who seldom enter a synagogue 
upon other occasions, are sure to be 
seen in their places to join in this 
solemn prayer. The Reformers 
entirely omit it from their devo- 
tions. Another important exercise 
which is performed on the Day of 
Atonement only, is the public con- 
fession of sins. The Rabbis have 
established a prayer for this pur- 
pose, which contains an enumera- 
tion of all sorts of sins, arranged 
(1) in single alphabetical order, and 
(2) in double alphabetical order. 
At the mention of each sin the con- 
gregation strike their breasts. This 
is repeated ten times, at the rate of 
a hundred blows a time, so that an 
orthodox Jew will have struck his 
breast a thousand tifhes in the 
course of the service. This is alto- 
gether done away with by the Re- 
formers, who neither specify the 
sins nor beat the breast, but content 
themselves with a very general re- 
ference to their transgressions. 

The service for New Year’s Day 
is cut down by the Reformers to 
about a quarter of its original length, 
and the part that remains is largely 
interpolated with prayers of their 
own eomposition. The number of 
times prescribed by the Rabbis for 
the trumpets to be blown on this 
festival, in compliance with Levi- 
ticus xxiii. 23, is seventy-two; 
whereas the Reformers content 
themselves with six. Then again 
the Talmud is exceedingly minute 
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in its directions as to the way in 
which the trumpets are to be blown. 
For example, the trumpet must be 
sounded so many times for Tek’iah, 
so many times for Teru’ah, and so 
many times for Shebarim, each of. 
which has its own separate signifi- 
cance, and its own peculiar note, 
like the bugle-calls of a regiment. 
The Reformers do not sound ‘the 
Shebarim, and they have so-great- 
ly reduced the other blasts as 
to make only six in all. Neither 
do they prostrate themselves upon 
the ground like the Orthodox. 

Then, again, on New Year's Day, 
the Orthodox go in a body to the 
sea-shore, or to the brink of some 
convenient water, and say, “He 
will turn ‘again, He will have com- 
passion on us, He will subdue our 
iniquities, and Thou wilt cast all 
their sins into the depths of the 
sea” (Micah vii. 19), together with 
some suitable prayers. The observ- 
ance of this ceremony often exposes 
them to great ridicule, and is en- 
tirely neglected by the Reformers, 
Even the orthodox Jewish news- 
paper is in favour of abolishing it. 

On the anniversary of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, meat and 
wine are both forbidden for nine 
days previously, but the Reformers 
disregard the injunction. Many 
even of the Orthodox are becoming 
very lax in this observance. 

Cireumcision is performed by the 
Reformers on the eighth day, 
though the service is a compilation 
of their own. 

Amongst religious duties at home, 
the Orthodox hold that grace after 
meéals—which is paver. § to be of 
greater importance than the invo- 
eation of a blessing before food—not 
only rests upon Biblical authority, 
but they are exceedingly scrupulous 
in using the very form of words 
prescribed by the Talinud. To this 
they attach the greatest weight, 
and a man who habitually neglects 
his prayers, will be careful not to 
omit his grace. While retaining 
the ‘practice, the Reformers have cut 
down the words to about a fourth 
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of their original dimensions, and 
the same may be said of the night 
prayers which are appointed to be 
used on retiring to rest. Before 
returning thanks for food, it is cus- 
_tomary in some Jewish families to 
remove the knives from the table. 
This is done as a piece of tradi- 
tionary usage, and no further ex- 
planation could in most cases be 
obtained, beyond the remembrance 
that their fathers did it before them. 
The real reason for this observance 
is, that the Israelitish grace after 
meat includes a prayer for the re- 
storation of Jerusalem, and so bitter 
is the thought of departed glories 
that the Talmud enjoins the remov 
of all instruments with which sui- 
cide might be committed in a mo- 
ment of mental agony. The Re- 
formers would take up an ordinance 
like this and ridicule it as a sample 
of Rabbinical handiwork. And not 
without some sbow of reason, as 
it would seem; for whatever as- 
pirations a Jew may cherish of a 
corporal return to his own land, he 
manages to bear his banishment 
with tolerable equanimity. How- 
ever strictly he may be enjoined to 
check his laughter when the re- 
membrance of the city of David 
rises uppermost in his mind, it 
must be confessed that neither its 
past nor future glory is any serious 
hindrance to his establishing him- 
self in ease and plenty amongst the 
people with whom he may chance 
to dwell. 

Abbreviation, then, it will be 
seen, is one of the leading charac- 
teristics of the Reformers’ devo- 
tions, while in the composition of 
entirely new prayers they have 
brought themselves under the full 
force of the Talmudical censure, 
that “he who dissents from the 
ways of the congregation, and those 
who throw aside the yoke of the 
commandments from the neck” 
(meaning the Rabbinical traditions) 
“are not included among Israel.” For 
such an one it is directed that there 
should. be no week of mourning 
solemnly observed, but that, on 


the contrary, when he dies, it ig 
the duty of the faithful to eg 
drink, and rejoice. In the presence 
of these and similar direful threats 
it may comfort the heart of Re. 
formers to know that the Talmud 
is, in reality, more merciful towards 
their backslidings than it would 
have them believe, for in another 
place (Megilla, p. 13) it is dig. 
tinctly affirmed, that “as long ag a 
man acknowledges the one God 
he is entitled to the name of Jew.” ’ 

And here it will be nec 
to advert to another, and—to the 
general reader it may be—a more 
interesting branch of the subj 
in illustration of the points where 
reforming principles diverge from 
orthodoxy. 

The ancient Rabbis not only in- 
terpreted the law, but in their 
anxiety for its scrupulous obsery- 
ance, surrounded it with “fences” 
of bewildering minuteness, which, 
in process of time, came to be re- 
garded with the same amount of 
veneration as is paid to the inspired 
writings themselves. It would not 
be going too far to assert that ina 
number of instances the original 
precept has been altogether lost in 
the maze of fence-work with which 
it has been surrounded. Most of 
these “fences” constitute what 
are, in reality, fresh laws, though 
they profes#@ to be merely such sup- 
plementary and exegetical injunc- 
tions as have been rendered neces- 
sary for the better keeping of the 
old precepts. The authority of the 
“fences” will be better understood 
from the words of the Talmud 
itself, which affirms (Megilla, p. 19) 
that “God showed to Moses all 
the words, all the laws, all the com- 
mentaries, which the sages through- 
out the whole world, and through 
all time, would establish ”—mean- 
ing, of course, that He approved 
of them. The “fences” enter 80 
largely into the spirit of a Jew's 
religion, that an attempt to break 
them down is almost equivalent to 
destroying some of the most cher- 
ished characteristics of his race. 
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It is repeatedly said in the Talmud 
that if a man deliberately breaks 
even the smallest’ “fence,” his por- 
tion is that the serpent should bite 
him. In one place (Kedushen, p. 
40), the public violation of a Rab- 
binical precept is called profaning 
God’s name; so that, if a man can- 
not help breaking an injunction, 
he is ordered to go to some place 
where he is not known, and dis- 
guise himself so that he cannot be 
recognised as an Israelite, 

But the wonderful transition 
through which the Jewish mind is 
now passing will be more easily 
understood by the consideration of 
a few examples, 

In Exodus xxiii. 19 occurs the 
prohibition, ‘Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in his mother’s milk.” See 
also Deut. xiv. 21. According to 
the Talmud the “kid” represents 
all kinds of flesh, and “ his mother’s 
milk” represents all milk; while 
the expression to “seethe” stands 
not only for boiling or roasting, but 
for eating or gaining any benefit 
from it. Out of this interpretation 
arises the “fence” that it is unlaw- 
ful to eat any kind of meat and 
butter or milk together. And not 
only so, but an orthodox Jew is 
bound to wait six hours in Ger- 
many, and three in England, be- 
tween the two (if the meat has been 
first partaken of), to allow for thor- 
ough digestion. If, however, but- 
ter or milk has come first, an inter- 
val of a few minutes will suffice.* 
The whole of this is repudiated by 
the Reformers, except the bare 
Biblical precept, and they would go 
so far as to cook even a kid in milk, 
provided it did not come from its 
own mother. 

Next, as to the precept in Num- 
bers xv. 21, “Of the first of your 
dough ye shall give unto the Lord 
an heave-offering in your genera- 
tions,” the Rabbis have “fenced” 
it by enacting that not less than 
a twenty-fourth part of the dough 


must be given by a private indi- 
vidual, while a baker must offer a 
forty-eighth part. Whether these 
quantities are actually observed 
it would be hard to say; but what 
is done is this—a lump is torn 
from the dough when the bread is 
made at home, or broken from the 
loaf if it is bought at the baker's, 
and thrown into the fire. The Or- 
thodox are very strict in doing this 
every Friday and holiday-eve, and 
the women make the offering (kha- 
lah); but the Reformers ignore the 
observance, on the ground that it 
belonged only to the land of Ca- 
naan. This is all the more remark- 
able, on their own principles, since 
it is said, Ezek, xliv. 30, “Ye shall 
also give unto the priest the first of 
your dough, that he may cause the 
blessing to rest in thine house;” 
but the Reformer would probably 
justify his omission of this plainly- 
ordered duty on the ground that 
there are now no priests to whom 
the offering can be made. 

From Exod. xvi, 23, where it is 
said, “ To-morrow is the rest of the 
holy Sabbath unto the Lord: bake 
that which ye will bake to-day, and 
seethe that ye will seethe, and that 
which remaineth over lay up for 
you to be kept until the morning,” 
the Talmud concludes that cooking 
is not allowable on the Sabbath. 
But the Reformers altogether deny 
this, and perform their cooking as 
usual, Many, however, of the Or- 
thodox are gradually coming round 
to the same practice, and even 
among the strictest of their party 
tea is made and drunk on the Sab- 
bath, though most of their Con- 
tinental brethren would indignantly 
repudiate the practice as an un- 
worthy walking after the steps of 
the Gentiles. Many even of the 
Orthodox go so far as to allow a 
Christian servant to warm meat for 
them on the Sabbath that has been 
already cooked! Then, again, by 
way of further “fencing” the 





* Even different vessels must be used for meat and butter—e.g., saucepans, 


plates, knives, &c. 
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sanctity of the day, the Talmud 
forbids a stick to be carried on it, 
because the act seems to be creating 
a support—another leg as it were— 
or an umbrella to be opened, be- 
cause it would be like erecting a 
tent to guard against sun or rain. 
How far these last two precepts are 
observed amongst the Orthodox in 
England it would not be easy to 
determine; but the Reformers are 
unanimous in treating them with a 
contemptuous disregard. 

As to the wine which is used on 
the Sabbath—a strict Jew would 
consider himself defiled by partak- 
ing of any which had been touched 
by a Christian, though, in a curious 
freak of inconsistency, he is ready 
to drink beer or spirits without 
scruple. The wine for public ser- 
vice, and for use in the families of 
the Orthodox, is made by boiling 
down raisins and straining off the 
juice. The Reformers laugh, of 
course, at all this, as also at the 
Rabbinical merge which for- 
bids the pulling out of a fly from 


any vessel into which he should 


have had the misfortune to fall. 

All kind of business is not only 
unlawful on the Sabbath, but the 
most remote approach to any worldly 
occupation is included in the pro- 
hibition. By way of closing the 
‘smallest loophole of escape against 
a nation who have ever shown 
themselves specially apt for trade, 
the Rabbis forbid them even to 
touch money, notes, bills of ex- 
change, bonds, or any kind of secu- 
rity on the Sabbath. In a matter 
like this, which affects some of the 
deepest instincts of their nature, 
there is, as might be supposed, a 
considerable variation of sentiment, 
even amongst those of the stricter 
sort, and the prohibition would 
seem to be of local application. 
Thus, for example, in certain towns 
of Poland there are Jews who would 
sooner lay down their lives than 
touch money, or anything that re- 
presents its value, on the Sabbath, 
while in others no such scruple 


exists. In England great laxity 
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prevails in cases where no public 
scandal is caused, and the growing 
disregard of Rabbinical ordinances 
is tending to foster a taste for 
handling money on the sly. 

The disappearance of other time- 
honoured “fences” marks the ad- 
vance of the modern Reformation, 
Combing the hair is forbidden, lest 
a hair should be torn out and work 
be done. And so is winding up a 
watch, and paring the nails, and 
walking fast, and bathing, as well 
as a number of other things, which 
many even of the Orthodox, en- 
couraged by the example of the 
Reformers, are learning to disre- 
= Riding and driving on the 
sabbath have always been held to 
be allowable, provided that the 
beast is the property of a Gentile, 
from the fact that the prohibition 
only extends to “thy cattle”—to 
that, namely, which actually be- 
longs to an Israelite. As a matter 
of practice, however, a Jew .of the 
stricter sort will not ride or drive 
on the Sabbath, out of deference to 
the Rabbinical precept which for- 
bids the indulgence, on the ground 
that it may possibly become neces- 
sary to cut a stick to beat the 
animal, in which case the sanctity 
of the day will have been violated. 
A Reformer would hardly be likely 
to feel a scruple about riding or 
driving on the Sabbath, even when 
the carriage and horses were his 
own. Another point on which the 
Reformers differ widely from the 
Orthodox in their treatment of the 
Sabbath, lies in their disregard of 
the Talmudical precept which for- 
bids a Jew to walk more than 2000 
yards from the limits of his town or 
city, though he is permitted to ‘walk 
in the streets as much as he pleases 
—always provided that his pace is 
slow. This would, of course, hinder 
all kinds of Sabbath travelling, 
whether by coach or railway. 
strict, indeed, is the prohibition 
that an Israelite would not be 
allowed to violate it, even in the 
case of a parent's siekness, Ship- 
board is an exception, supposing 
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that he has eaten his Friday night’s 
meal in the vessel. Reformers not 
only travel on the Sabbath, but go 
pleasure excursions, and attend 
places of amusement. They are to 
be seen in theatres on Friday night ; 
and so prevalent has the custom 
become, that many of the Orthodox 
are giving way. 

The prohibition against eating 
blood, founded on Levit. xvii. 14 
—“Ye shall eat the blood of no 
manner of flesh; for the life of all 
flesh is the blood thereof: whoso- 
ever eateth it shall be cut off’— 
would be recognised by Orthodox 
and Reformers alike, though the 
latter disregard the injunctions by 
which the precept has ‘been fenced. 
Thus, for example, when the meat 
has been killed according to the 
prescribed form, and cut up for use, 
the purchaser is bound to soak it 
for. half an hour in water, after 
which he must allow it to lie for 
an hour in salt. If the operation 
of salting is performed at night, 
one cand'e is not enough, but two 
at least must be used, to insure a 
proper light. All this is done lest 
any trace of blood should remain; 
but the precautions are rejected by 
the Reformers, who cook their meat 
withont any preliminary purifica- 
tion, as soon as it is bought, and 
make no scruple even of partaking 
of the hind-quarter, which is always 
held to be unclean, on account of 
the sinew in Jacob’s thigh which 
shrank—Gen. xxxii. 32.* 

Mourning for the dead is another 
matter in which reforming practice 
differs widely from _ traditional 
usage. From Amos viii. 10, where 
it is said, “I will turn your feasts 
into mourning,” it is contended by 
the Rabbis that as a feast lasts for 
seven days, so also must the period of 
mourning. So when a blood rela- 
tion dies, the mourners sit upon 
the ground, without shoes on their 
feet, and entirely abstain from busi- 
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ness, pleasure, and even 
They are not allowed to 
hands, to offer a greeting, or to kiss 
a child. Their sole tted occu: 
pation is to read the book of Lamen- 
tations, or Job, and certain chapters 
in. the prophet Jeremiah, But 
inasmuch as one of the feasts— 
Pentecost—is observed for a singl: 
day only, it is ordered that mourn- 
ing should not extend beyond that 
period in a case where the death of 
a blood relation “has been heard of 
after the lapse of thirty days. The 
Reformers reject the week of mourn- 
ing, and, consequently, ex 
themselves to the denunciation of 
the Talmud, which pronounces ‘all 
who fail to observe it “ infidels.” 
Not that the severest of the Or- 
thodox (as has been seen) are by 
any means free from censure in the 
matter of Rabbinical observances. 
Without going the length of Re- 
formers in their rejection of Talmud- 
ical laws and “fences,” they prac- 
tically allow themselves a very wide 
licence in determining the limits 
within which their obedience may 


lie. In other words, they do on a 
small scale, and to suit their own 
convenience, what the Reformers 


do, on a large scale, and in_pur- 
suance of a fixed principle. ile 
clinging with a somewhat ostenta- 
tious reverence to such precepts as 
they deem to be of paramount im- 
portance, they allow others which 
rest on precisely the same authority 
to fall into ase. Thus, then, 
while professing enormous venera- 
tion for the precepts of the Talmud 
as the hereditary and enduring m- 
terpreter of God’s will, they, in 
reality, are becoming a law to them- 
selves, and show that they set 
up their own opinion above all 
teaching. 

And — it may not be amiss to 
point out some leading particulars 
in which the Orthodox have, equally 
with the Reformers, betrayed the 





* The same may be said about veins, which the Talmud orders to be cut out 
with great care. The Reformers, in company with three-fourths of the Orthodox, 


are indifferent about the matter. 
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traditions of their Church. This is 
all the more remarkable, because it 
will be found that some of the 
neglected precepts,rest on Biblical 
authority, backed up by the almost 
exhaustless interpretation . of the 
sages. Thus, for example, it is dis- 
tinetly. ordered in Levit. xix, 19 
“Neither shall a garment. mingled 
of linen and woollen come upon 
thee.” Nothing can be plainer than 
the prohibition; and. yet the same 
Jew who would as soon lay down 
his life. as eat pork, allows his cloth 
coat. to be lined with cotton-stuff 
and sewn with thread. Ignorance 
ought not to be pleaded, for the 
Rabbis seem to have exhausted 
their ingenuity in the enormous 
additions which they have made to 
the prohibition, So relentless: are 


they in anything, approaching to 
sinful compliance, that they forbid 
an Israelite even to sit or lie on 
such ; mixtures; and they counsel 
that if one Jew meets another in 
the street wearing the unlawful 
compound, he should publicly strip 


it. from his back. 

Then, again, as to the redemption 
of the first-born, it is curious to 
note how a Biblical ordinance is 
rapidly fading out of sight. Rest- 
ing en Exod, xiii. 15, and. other 
passages, it appeals to the Israelite 
with all the force of a divine com- 
mand. And yet it is neglected 
equally by the Reformers and the 
Orthodox, multitudes of whom allow 
their children to grow in ignor- 
ance of the precept. hat is re- 

uired of them is as follows:— 
Thirty days after the birth of her 
first son, # woman who is not a 
daughter of Aaron (a Cohen) or 
Levi, and whose husband does not 
belong to this family or tribe, must 
bring it to a descendant of Aaron, 
who need not be a Rabbi, but may 
forthe purposes of this ministra- 
tion be a marine-store keeper or 

eneral dealer, and the father says, 
‘This is the first son to its mother, 
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and the Law says. that it: be 

to the priest; or else it: must 
redeemed.” Cohen then. asks, 
“Will you give me this child, which 
really belongs to me, or will you 
redeem it with the 30. shekels 
commanded in; the Law?” The 
father replies that he elects to re- 
deem it, and immediately tells down 
the money—l4s. 9d. according ‘to 
our currency. The Cohen ‘then 
blesses the child, and some prayers 
follow. This rite is celebrated 
with great ceremony by the few 
who remember its observance.. It 
should be added that if the father 
neglects to redeem the. child, he is 
bound to redeem himself when he 
grows up; and if he fails in hig 
duty, the Rabbis of the town must 
perform it for him, 

The study of the Law, and the 
copying the scroll of the Law, fere 
no better than this last injunction, 
Most English Jews are so ignorant 
of the principles of Hebrew, that 
they would find it a very difficult 
and uncongenial task to read their 
Scriptures in the original tongue, 
The consequence is, that anythi 
like a careful study of them is en- 
tirely neglected, and cases could. be 
cited even of Rabbis, presiding over 
important congregations, who have 
not read the prophets in ever so 
cursory-a manner. The knowl 
of the sacred writings is chiefly 
picked up from the services of the 
synagogue, and is often. not only 
fragmentary but exceedingly in- 
aceurate.- Thus it comes to pass 
that nurobers of Jews who occupy 
a decent station in the world, have 
little more than a vague and hazy 
knowledge of the immortality of 
the soul, and of future rewards and 
punishments. The whole of. their 
religion may be said: to consist of a 
few observances to which they de- 
vote themselves with superstitious 
punctuality ; and then, for the rest, 
as no child of Abraham can, on 
Jewish principles, be finally lost,* 





* It is the Jewish belief that Abraham watches by the gate of hell to examine 
all who may enter in, so that it may be seen whether they bear in their persons 
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why should they disquiet their 
minds about doctrines which they 
have neither the learning nor the 
intelligence to understand? All 
this would of course be remedied 
if their Scriptures were property 
studied. But they are not; althoug 
the wisest men of their nation have 
rescribed not only that every man 
should teach them to his son, but 
that it should be his aim to have 
upils as well, who are to be taught 
free of charge. The beauty of this 
injunction is somewhat marred, it 
is true, by the provision that if 
pupils come to a teacher’s house he 
may take payment, not for the les- 
son, but for the use of the room 
and furniture, and that if the teacher 
goes to the house of the pupils, he 
may make a demand for loss of time 
and shoe-leather, Still, in spite of 
unworthy subtleties like this, the 
grand work of studying the Law is 
solemnly insisted on; and by way 
of enforcing the duty, the Rabbis 
afirm that a house in which study 
does not go on by night as well as 
by day will be burnt down; and 
that a man who gives up study on 
account of riches, will end by giving 
it up on account of poverty. 

Copying out the scroll of the Law 
is founded on Deut, xxxi. 19, from 
whence it is maintained that every 
Jew is bound to write out the Pen- 
tateuch with his own hand, Hardly 
any one ever does this, and it is said 
that amongst English Jews there 
is only one living man who has ac- 
complished the task. Nevertheless, 
the command is very strictly en- 
forced by the Rabbis, and there. are 
multitudinous laws relating to every 
stage of the operation. The materials 
out of which the parchment and ink 


" are to be made, the width of the 


piece, the space between the lines 
and also between. page and page, 
and the way in which the sheets are 
to be stitched together, are all care- 
fully noted, as is also the manner in 


which the roll must be lifted up and 
laid down, and the frame of mind 
in which the copyist must work, if 
he desires to be credited with) the 
full merit of his labour. No man 
is exempt from this duty, even if 
his father shall have ueathed 
him a copy; but Jews of all classes 
regard its omission with much com- 


posure. 
Nothing, again, can be plainer 
than the Biblical ordinance, Deut. 
xxiii, 19, “Thou shalt not lend 
upon usury to thy brother: usury 
of money, usury of victuals, usury 
of anything that is Jent upon 
usury,” and yet it would be diffi- 
cult to mention any command that 
is more systematically broken by 
Israelites. The word “usury,” it 
ought to be mentioned, does not 
merely represent what is technivally 
known amongst ourselves by the 
term, but includes every kind of 
return,, whether extortionate or 
not.* The Jew is forbidden to 
accept anything in requital of a 
favour, and the obliged person 
ought not even to say “thank you.” 
The act of kindness must be per- 
formed with clean hands, and with 
no expectation of some future re- 
ward. Nay, further, gratuitous 
lending to the needy is, by the 
spirit of a Jew’s religion, not only 
set before him as a counsel, but 
urged home upon him as a duty, 
So remote indeed must all feeling 
of self-interest be kept from the 
transaction, that the wisest Rabbis 
warn him not to press for repay- 
ment, nor so much as to show himself 
before the debtor lest he should be 
put to shame. Lending is declared to 
be a higher duty even than giving, 
and offering good. advice is held to 
be the same as lending-money. All 
this, and much more to the same 
effect, is laid upon the Jew. by the 
most venerable authorities of his 
race; and yet Orthodox as well as 
Reformers seem to be agreed in 





the mark of the covenant which God made with him, in which case he turns 


them back. 
* See above, p. 3. 
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treating its observance as obsolete. 
Eagerness for gain exhibited time 
out of mind by Israelites has given 
point to taunting proverbs in more 
than one Suropean nation, 


but 
they have invariably found shelter 
wodee the authority of Scripture— 
“unto a stranger thou mayest’ lend 
upon’ usury” (Deut. xxiii. 20), 
where the Hebrew runs “ thou 
sHALT” — turning the permission 
into a positive command. Chris- 
tians would have been all the more 
ready to acknowledge the sound- 
ness of the plea if they had shown 
proper alacrity in observing the 
other half of the precept,—“ thou 
shalt not lend upon usury to thy 
brother.” Interest, however, is not 
only taken one from the other, but 
often under circumstances which 
make it nothing short of cruelty 
and oppression.’ Downright shame 
may hinder them from measuring 
out among themselves the satne 
excess of rapacity which they mete 
to Christians, though veneration 
for Scripture is not strong enough 
to check the temptation of turning 
a brother's necessities to their own 
profit. 

Bot conformity to the habits of 
the nations amongst whom they 
dwell, though it is forbidden by 
Scripture and denounced by the 
Rabbis, is perhaps, after all, the 
most curious exemplification of the 
m3nner in which Jews of all shades 
of opinion have departed from the 
usages of their race. Except in 
countries like Morocco, where a 
distinctive dress is ordered by law, 
Israelites: of both sexes show a re- 
markable eagerness for falling in 
with the newest fashion. They 
share the amusements, the follies, 
and, it is to be feared, the sins 
of those with whom. they mingle. 
Save in a few restrictions about 
food and the observance of the 
Sabbath and holy days, it would 
be hard to determine ow a Jew of 
unimpeachable orthodoxy differs 
from the Gentile population whom, 
on his own principles, he is bound 
to avoid and abhor. 
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If there is one point more than 
any other on which the heart of a 
Jew has ever thrilled with pride, it 
is in the remembrance that his na- 
tion is “a people of inheritance” 
(Deut. iv. 20), “a peculiar trea- 
sure” (Exod. xix. 8) , “a -special 
people” (Deut. vii. 6); and that 
God had “chosen them to bea 
peculiar people unto Himself above 
all the nations that. are upon the 
earth” (Deut. xiv. 2). ‘The hours 
of Israel's deepest darkness have 
been cheered by the thought that 
God has still separated them for 
His own glory, and that it was a 
visible token of their adoption that 
they neither mingled among the 
heathen nor learned their works 
(Ps. cvi. 35). What, therefore, is 
to be said of the astonis!:ing rapid- 
ity with which they are now sliding 
into Gentile customs? And this, 
be it observed, is not merely in 
trivial points of conventional usage, 
but in matters which lie at the very 
root of their national existence, 
This will be better seen by a few 
examples taken from daily life. 

1, As to names.—Immemorial 
custom, founded on Talmudictal 
precept, compels every Jewish child 
to bear a Bible name, or one, at all 
events, which is of pure Hebrew 
a. ae : on ho account to 

paraphrased into the lan 
of the country—as, for an 
Johanan must not be converted 
into John, but must be the actual 
Hebrew appellation. And yet 
Henry, Charles, Isidore, Maurice, 
Ernest, Albert, William, and a host 
of other Christian names are now 
becoming so common as almost to 
form the rule. Even when a Bible 
name is given, the English equiv- 
alent is sure to be adopted. Apart 
from the remarkable tendency to- 
wards Christian usage, there is this 
serious drawback to the modern 
system, re when 8 man is “ called 
up” in the s e to assist at 
the reading of ae lak. he must 
be summoned by a Hebrew name, 
which, of course, he cannot truth- 
fully answer to. In the case of 
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women also, the venerated names 
of Sarah, Esther, Leah, Rachel, 
and so on, are rapidly falling into 
disuse before the more favourite 
Kate, Eliza, Fanny, Frances, Mary, 
and the rest. 

2. As to lanquage.—Until about 
fifty years ago all the Jews through- 
out the world spoke a language 
which was known as Jewish-Ger- 
man; but they have long since 
learnt to adopt the tongue of the 
nation among whom. they live. 
Hebrew is, in reality, a dead lan- 
guage; and the Jewish-German, 
which some of the elder, generation 
may still be able to understand, 
they are ashamed to speak. Even 
in the synagogue the sermons are 
entirely in the vernacular, This is 
all the more astonishing when it is 
remembered that to have uttered a 
single Christian word within the 
sacred walls would, a few years 
ago, have been held; to be an abom- 
ination. Now English and, no- 
thing but English is used in all 
except the fixed forms of prayer. 
Even Rabbis of distinction use the 
vernacular in correspondence with 
each other and their officials, and 
a short Hebrew salutation is the 
only peculiarity that marks off 
their letters from those of ordinary 
men. The synagogue account-books 
are also kept in English, and busi- 
ness meetings of the congregation 
are not only called by the name of 
vestry, but are conducted on the 
plan of similar gatherings in the 
Christian Church; and the ¢con- 
ventional phraseology about, ‘reso- 
lutions,” ‘ amendments,”, and . so 
on, is faithfully copied. , The ‘ Par; 
nes” of the synagogue has, under 
the influence of the new system, 
developed into a ‘‘ warden,” andthe 
synagogue itself is decorated, with 
huge tables of benefactors. in- 
scribed with English characters; 
while loyalty occasionally assumes 
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the somewhat ostertatious form, of 
setting the walls ablaze with six- 
inch golden letters, exhorting the 
congregation to “pray for the 
Queen and the Royal Family.” * 
3. As to shaving.—Besides the 
Biblical precepts againat. cutting or 
trimming the beard, the Talmud 
a ye ‘3 sy who cone is 
uilty of violating five prohibitions, 
oa ‘0 mention “hat le has also 
broken the command against Put- 
ting on &® Wwoman’s ment by 
making himself caanar lee one. 
Even in these days, when Chris- 
tians have. long since agreed that 
hair is the natural ornament and 
covering of man’s face, it is curious 
to notice how many Jews persist in 
shaving the chin. Nor is the prac- 
tice by any means confined to the 
careless and unreflecting; for men 
are to be seen in the synagogue, 
and amongst them learned Rabbis, 
who are closely clipped and trim- 
med. If a man without a beard is 
held by the Talmud to be no. better 
than a woman, the words. of. the 
prophet (Isa. iil. 12) would seem to 
come home to shaven ministers with 
a pw epee is hard for them 
to evade, or m e, wo- 
men. rule over them.” peopl 
4. As to education—There . are 
no es of instruction set 
for brew children except a few 
free., schools for the. poorer, sort, 
The consequence is, that they all 
go to Christian schools, where eyen 
the'sons of Rabbis are to be seen 
mingling freely with pupils whose 
very presence at such. a time. ought, 
on their own principles, to,,be, pol- 
lution, .Some kind of agreement 
is. usually made that Jewish, chil- 
dren ,are not to take in_ the 
ers or religious  inatruction ; 
ut this . feeble. precaution soon 
falls into neglect, and it is common 
enough to. find them present. both 
at one and the other, though nom- 





* The Rabbis are very particular in ordering that prayers should be said. in 
the synagogue every Sabbath for the ruler of the country, and the congregation 
show their‘respect by rising while it is being read. The senior Rabbi always 
officiates'at this part of the service. 
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inally sharing in neither. Consid- 
ering the stress that is laid by the 
Talmud upon the careful training 
of youth, the importance. of this 
deflection from ancient custom can 
hardly -be Sengeeres, ‘® testifying 
to the indifference with which even 
the Orthodox are learning to regard 
their own traditions. And no less 
significant, surely, is the almost 
entire absence of religious educa- 
tion provided for children at their 
own homes, -under the super- 
intendence of the local Rabbi. 
In. some’ instances through parsi- 
mony, and in many more from 
sheer apathy, it amounts to little 
more than just enough instruction 
in Hebrew to enable them to join 
in the public prayers; and even this 
is imparted so imperfectly and care- 
lessly that the child learns his les- 
son in a@ listless and mechanical 
way, and feels no kind of interest 
in extending the contracted limits 
of his knowledge. 

5. As to marriage.-—The Talmud 
s exceedingly precise in its direc- 
tions about matrimony, and speaks 
with great severity of all who enter 
upon that holy state for mercenary 
motives. It scruples not to declare 
that the children of such ill-omened 
unions are sure to turn out amiss. 
Nay, further, what a man receives 
with his wife, by way of portion, is 
ronounced not to be honest money, 
in the strictest and severest sense. 
What the practice of modern Jews 
may be in the selection of a wife it 
is superfluous to inquire; but it is 
enough to know that there is hardly 
any point upon which their author- 
itative teachers are more dogmatic- 
ally precise than in forbidding all 
consideration of ene gain to 
enter into matrimonial calculations, 
A man is allowed to marry into 
any family of Israelites he pleases, 
whatever their social rank or stand- 
ing may be; but he is exhorted to 
use all diligence to mate with the 
daughter of a learned man. Should 
such.a one, unhappily, be out of 
reach, he must next turn his mind 


towards the family of some one who 
is renowned for his good deeds, 
Failing this, he must betake him- 
self to the warden of a syn e, 
and so on till he reaches t ¢ daeadl 
who teaches in an_infant-school, 
Should he be an unlearned man, 
however, he must in no case as- 
pire to the hand of a daughter of 
Aaron (a Cohen); and, where it is 
possible to satisfy other conditions. 
he is counselled to take his sister's 
daughter to wife. All this ig as 
completely ignored by modern Jews 
as if it had never been written; ‘and 
it is only charitable to believe that 
in this, as in many other matters, 
they are lamentably ignorant of the 
requirements of their religion. The 
same may be said about the law 
which compels a husband to give 
his wife two good meals a-day, in- 
cluding bread and wine, and whieh 
raises the number to three on the 
Sabbath, with the addition of . fish 
and meat, besides a trifling sum of 
money for increased expenses of ‘the 
house. The stipulation about diet, 
in spite of modern laxity, is very 
strictly laid down; and when 4 
husband chances to be so poor as 
to be unable to carry it out, it is 
the duty of the Rabbis of the town 
to compel him to divorce his wife, 
But as in the preliminaries of mar- 
riage the Jews are gradually de- 
parting from the traditions of their 
race, so are they copying Christian 
usage by the introduction of brides- 
maids at the ceremony itself. Pro- 
perly speaking, the bride should be 
brought into the synagogue between 
two married women—(her own and 
the bridegroom’s mother)—but this 
time-honoured custom is aay 4 
being superseded by a string o 
youthful brideanaiie. Then, rr : 
as the wedding-day is regarded by 
the Rabbis in the light of a day of 
atonement for the newly-married 
pair, it was always customary in 
olden times to observe it as a strict 
fast, until a cup of wine was partak- 
en of in the course of the ceremony, 


which was invariably performed in | 
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the evening; but early weddings 
are now quite as common among 
Jews as among Christians. ' Cut- 
ting off a bride’s hair furnishes the 
ground for another example of de- 
clefision from ancient tradition. 
Though this disfiguring operation 
is still performed among Continen- 
tal Jews with inexorable rigour, it 
has almost’ entirely passed out of 
use in England, and married women 
who were accustomed to wear wigs 
abroad, invariably allow their own 
hair to grow again as soon as they 
reach our shores. This is all the 
more remarkable, as ditect Biblical 
authority is claimed for the precept. 

6. As to funeral ceremonies.— Here 
again the custom of the country is 
most ‘scrupulously followed. Hearse 
but not feathers, mutes and mourn- 
ing-coaches, have gradually become 
the ‘indispensable accessories of 
Israélitish burial rites. The corpse 
of even the most orthodox Jew is 
deliberately placed in’ the same 
hearse where a Christian body has 
lain before it, just as if there were 
no such a thing in the world as 
pollution, and as if the undertaker 
and his men ‘were recognised 
officials in the Rabbinical code. 
People too are now invited to 
funerals out of private friendship 
instead of being expected to attend 
in discharge of a religious obliga- 
tion. ' Headstonés,’ erected at the 
graves, are fashioned after the con- 
ventional type of the country, while 
the inscriptions are Hebrew, liber- 
ally interspersed’ with English.* 
The burial-ground is called the 
“House of Life,” in teference to 
the souls which are’ supposed to be 
hovering over thé gravés; but it 
may be questioned whether one of 
the old Rabbis might not be tempt- 
ed by the sight of Gentile innova- 
tions to call it thé “House of 
Death.” ; 

7. As to trades and professions:— 
Many occupations are now followed 
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by Jews which were never practised 
in the olden time—as, for example, 
the ‘ business’ of carpenter,’ black- 
smith, painter, and several others, 
which, though not positively for- 
bidden, are not held to be legiti- 
mate employments. No particular 
trades seer to be directly encour- 
aged by the Talmud, though a 
strong feeling evidently exists in 
favour of agriculture. ‘It certainly 
is no ‘small sign of the decletision 
from ancient usage, that farming in 
its various branches seems to be the 
one form of occupation upon which 
Jews have agreed to turn their 
backs: Among the professions, that 
of lawyers is strictly forbidden, 'in- 
asmuch as Jews are not allowed 
under any circumstances to have 
recourse to: Gentile courts. 

8. As to ‘the isition of land.— 
The spirit of a Jew’s religion calls 
upon him to sit-’ lightly: towards 
worldly things, and to believe that 
his Messiah may at any moment 


appear, to lead him back in triumph 
to the’ city of David, which is sup- 
poe to be the cease ty oe of 

last 


is most ardent longings. . T 

thing that he ought to desire, on 
his own principles, is, that this 
glorious” advent should find him 
firmly established as = ee 
proprietor among people who have 
no share in his nation’s promises, 
and whose very preserice upon the 
soil is an ‘abomination. The posses- 
sion, therefore, of splendid estates 
in the place of exile, would seem 
to be a tacit surrender of his dedrest 
hopes. And this, no doubt, is ‘the 
secret of that marvellous iffer- 
ence about their own land, which 
has Jong been stealing over the 
Israelitish mind. Time was. when 
devout Jews desired to’ lay’ their 
bones within sight of Jerusalem; 
but if the ‘feeling survives © in 
modern ‘it lives more as 
a superstition than as the offspring 
of @ ‘loving ‘veneration, Railways 





* In most Continental countries the use of a single letter from any Gentile 


alphabet would be abomination. 
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and steamers make the pilgrimage 
easy enough for any one who is 
moderately earnest about the mat- 
ter; but, talk as Jews may of the 
blessedness of being ‘buried in ‘the 
sacred soil of Judea, the. slowness 
with which they set their faces to- 
wards Zion is the plainest possible 
proof that their hearts do not follow 
their words, 

9. As to fringes.—The divine 
command is, “Speak unto the 
children of Israel, and bid . them 
that they make them fringes in the 
borders of their garments through- 
out their generations, and that they 
put upon the fringe of the borders 
a ribband of blue” (Num. xy, 
38). These were “the borders of 
their garments” which the Scribes 
and Pharisees of our Lord’s day 
loved so ostentatiously to “en- 
large” (Matt, xxiii, 5), An op- 
posite error prevails at the present 
time, and, the ‘ divinely ordered 
“fringes”. have altogether passed 
out of sight., It is mot from any 
feeling that their, importance is at 
an end, but from a desire not to 
attract attention to their distinc- 
tive . ceremonials, .that they. are 
universally worn by modern Jews 
under. the waistcoat or shirt; 
though, at the same time, in some 
foreign countries, as in. Poland, it 
would be esteemed as one of the 
most heinous sins to conceal the 
venerated badge of nationality. An 
enemy might, possibly; say that, 
having agreed to abandon so much 
of what rests on divine authority, 
they are consistent in removing out 
of sight that which was designed 
to cause them. to “remember all 
the commandments of the Lord” 
(Num. xv, 39), 

The. game may be said of the 
practice of writing the Law upon 
the posts .of their doors in eompli- 
ance with Deut..vi.& In all cases 
the. writing occupies a very small 
space—so small, indeed, as not to 
be noticed by a stranger who may 
chance to enter; but a fashion is 
beginning: to prevail to fit it into 


a small case, which, in turn, is let 
into the moulding of the door- 
and which would baffle all but the 
closest scrutiny. 

A great deal more might be said 
about the readiness with.. which 
Jews mingle with Christians in Par- 
liament, on the bench, at clubs, on 
the turf, and at all kinds of festive 
gatherings. And what excuse shall 
be pleaded for such startling inno- 
vations? What would one of the 
stern old Talmudists say, if he could 
look down upon Israelitish back- 
slidings that are allowed to pass 
without rebuke? There is as little 
compulsion to adopt Gentile habits 
as there is to embrace the Christian 
ereed, A Jew, if he were so mind- 
ed, might keep himself perfectly 
aloof trom the slightest taint. of 
Gentile association,- without any- 
body troubling himself to inquire 
the reason. Never was there a 
riod in this country’s history when 
8 man could enjoy so large a share 
of toleration as now for any peculi- 
arity of manner, dress, or religion, 
that he may see fit to indulge. Why 
then, should the Jew have seized 
the moment for discarding some of 
the most venerable characteristics 
of his race? Whatever answer 
be given to this question, it is suffi- 
ciently clear that the growing laxity 
about traditionary usage has paved 
the way for the reforming move- 
ment. When the entire Hebrew 
parostion of the country have long 

n learning to live in a contemp- 
tuous disregard of the precepts of 
the Rabbis, it requires but a small 
mental effort to persuade them- 
selves that those precepts have nv 
force. And this is the point at 
which the Reformers have now. ar- 
rived. The Talmud is nothing more 
to them than any other venerable 
book. They utterly repudiate it as 
arule of life, and thousands of the 
Orthodox, who feel the - inconsist- 
ency of standing out for observances 
which they have not the heart to 
keep, are preparing to follow their 
example. he lapse of a few gene- 
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rations will probably see the Oral 
Law transferred to the regions of 
archeology, and no longer appealed 
to, even by the Orthodox, as’ the 
all-directing guide of Israel. Whe- 
ther the Jews will be ultimate 
iners by their sudden and whole- 
sale rejection of Talmudical teach- 
ing; is a point that will be decided 
according to the bias of the inquir- 
ers mind. Most sensible people 
will, think that Dean Alford has 
struck the right line about tradi- 
tion, when, speaking of the value of 
Christian antiquity, he says:* 


“The interpretations of) the ancient 
Fathers deserve all respect short of ab- 
solute adoption, because they were their 
interpretations, We must always, in 
such cases, strike a balance. ‘In living 
near to the time when the speaking 
voice yet lingered in the Church, they 
had an advantage over us; in living 
far down in the unfolding of God’s pur- 
poses, we have an advantage over them. 
They may possibly have heard things 
which we have never heard; we have 
certainly seen things which they never 
saw. In each case we are bound to in- 
quire which of these two is likely to 
preponderate.”’ 

This is just as applicable to the 
Jewish Talmud as it is to the pa- 
tristic writings, with this addition, 
that while the Fathers of the Church 
have never been supposed to speak 
with any higher authority than the 
force of their individual learning 
and piety, the Talmud has all along 
been recognised as, in some sort, 
the Voice of God. When and how 
have the Reformers discovered that 
this lofty claim is unfounded? And 
what assurance is there that the 
same process may not one day be 
applied to the written Word? The 
patrons of the movement may en- 
deavour to allay public apprehen- 
sion by affirming that, having swept 
away the rubbish which has been 
accumulating for ages round: God’s 
revelation, they leave the sacred 
deposit in all its untarnished gran- 


deur. So far, no doubt, they seem 
to have caught the true Protestant 
spirit, and will therefore find sup- 
porters beyond the limits of their 
own exclusive communion. But 
then there will always be the risk, 
and that no light one, that men 
who have hurriedly cast aside that 
which their nation has for count- 
less generations been taught to re- 
ceive as the unwritten law of God, 
may, in process of time, take the 
further ‘and by no be pager 
step of im ing the authority o 
the written Word. At the present 
moment (speaking of English Re- 
formers alone) they would probably 
shudder at the thought, and would 
affirm vthat their line of action is 
the truest possible safeguard against 
infidel speculations. re would 
be less difficulty in accepting this 
account of their position, if it were 
certain that their freedom of action 
were in no sense the offspring of 
the neo-philosophical spirit which 
is so greatly troubling the Teuton 
mind. If it is to be understood 
that the rejection of the Talmud is 
to be followed by an acceptance of 
the tenets of German Deism, there 
will be small reason to congratulate 
them on the exchange. 

There is all the more need to 
sound a note of caution, inasmuch 
as signs are not wanting to show 
that the reforming movement has 
by no means reached its culminat- 
ing point. Rapid as its past ad- 
vance has been, it is ominous of 
still greater change to hear that in 
New York and Berlin there are 
congregations who uncover their 
heads when they read their prayers 
—that the distinction between. the 
sexes is so far broken down that 
men and women mingle freely to- 
gether upon certain occasions in 
the synagogues—that the Law is 
often read with the head uncovered 
—that organs are becoming a usual 
accompaniment of divine service— 
that ilies of credit breakfast 
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without scruple upon bacon and 
ham,—and that, in a word, some 
other of the few remaining restric- 
tions with which the Reformers al- 
low themselves to be fettered are 
not only relaxed but derided. 

But does it follow because Re- 
formers are heading a vigorous 
movement towards Gentile usage 
that they are any more receptive of 
the Christian faith? It would be 
hard to say: but probably not. 
They themselves would be the first 
to hurl back the imputation with 
scorn. An immense deal, of course, 
is gained when Rabbinical obstruc- 
tions to a spirit of fair inquiry are 
swept away. It is something to 
know that a Jew may now read 
his Scriptures, without at the same 
time feeling bound to accept a mass 
of interpretation which, in reality, 
obscures their meaning, But is it cer- 


tain that he will read them with a 
newly-kindled eagerness, and that 
he will set himself seriously ‘to 
master their inner meaning ? To 
some extent a taste for critical! in. 
vestigation will be encouraged” b 
the mere fact that the ie ia 
been opened for freedom of thought 
and action; but unless Jews 4 

to lay aside the unreasoning 
which has been quite as serious a 
hindrance to their conversion ag 
the teaching of the Talmud itself 
it is difficult to imagine that an 
great good will come of their li 
erty. Still it is quite possible 
—and here their ' Christian’ fel- 
low-subjects will find their ‘surest 
comfort—that the rejection of cum- 
bersome tradition may leave the 
Israelitish mind a blank, upon 
which purer and nobler doctrines 
may hereafter be written, 
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Tuners is a story told of the first 
Liberator—one ought to be parti- 
cular, for the dynasty is supposed 

be. continued in the person of 
&. present Premier—which is not 
unworthy of being recorded. The 
great Daniel, when taking a saun- 
tering ride in the neighbourhood of 
his house at Caherciveen, had occa- 
sion to ask an urchin to open a 
gate for him. The little fellow 
complied with much alacrity, and 
looked up with such an_ honest 

ure at rendering the slight 
service, that O’Connell, by way 
of saying something—anything— 
asked, ‘‘ What’s your name, boy?” 
“Daniel O’Connell, sir,” replied 
he, stoutly. ‘And who's your. fa- 
ther?” demanded the astonished 
Liberator. ‘ Daniel O’Connell, sir.” 
O'Connell muttered a word or two 
below his breath, and then added 
aloud, ‘When I see you again I'll 
give you sixpence.” 

Riding briskly on, he soon forgot 
the incident and fell to thinking of 
much graver matters, when, after 
some miles of way, he found his 
path obstructed by some fallen 
timber, which a boy was stoutly 
endeavouring to remove. On look- 
ing more closely he discovered it 
to be the same he had met in the 
morning. ‘ What!” cried he, “how 
do you come to be here now?” 
“You said, sir, the next time you 
seen me you'd give me sixpence,” 
said the little fellow, wiping the 
perspiration from his brow. “Here 
it is,” said Daniels _“you.are my 
son-—the devil a doubt of it!” 
am not sure I should have remem- 
bered this story if I had not been 
reminded of it by the correspond- 
ence between the Pope and Dr, 
Cumming, though I have to own 
that all hei: BR between the 
incidents breaks down in the cat- 
astrophe. Like the urchin on the 
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gate, Dr. Cumming, with the same 
hazy notion of how thé paternity 
is to be established, persists in 
assuring the Holy Father that he is’ 
his son; and like O’Connell, the 
Pope, not anticipating any ill conse- 
quences from the acknowledgment, 
nods him an easy recognition, 
and rides on, Cumming, charmed 
with what he construes to himself 
to be a favourable reception, and 
thinking doubtless to what good 
purpose he could turn such a valu- 
able relationship, albeit not per- 
fectly legitimate, takes a short cut 
across the fields, and comes up with 
his Holiness again—but' this time 
grown more confident, it is to 
say, how he'd like to have a little 
tall with the Holy Father on the 
subject of the family property. 

Tt is here that the Pope behaves 
less generously than the Liberator. 
Instead of recognising in the bump- 
tious urchin traits of unblushing 
impudence and roguery; instead of 
seeing how inevitably all that craft 
and subtlety point to an identity 
of origin—he is only indignant at 
the persistent impertinence, and 
tells him to be off—that he knows 
nothing of him at all, and that 
it never occurred to him to let 
him inside his house, or pst 
him to claim kith or kindred with 
him. : 

There is no doubt his Holiness 
might have been more gracious; he 
was expecting a large party, and 
the presence of a poor relation the 
more or less would not have marred 
the festivity; and it would have 
been a fine thing for the out-at- 
elbows connection to be able to go 
about snob-fashion talking of that 
evening I spent at the Vatican, with 
what Pius said to me, and what I 
observed to Antonelli,—all the more 
comfortably that he need never 
dread a contradiction. Perhaps the 
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Pope saw this; perhaps it was the 
very peril he desired to avoid. 

That the intruder could have seri- 
ously disturbed the harmony of the 
company could scarcely have been 
feared; the overwhelming majority 
against him could have given him 
scant chance of such success; nor 
is it to be presumed that he is so 
possessed of the gift of tongues 
that, were he even tolerated, he 
could express himself in any lan- 
guage, ancient or modern, which 
My d be intelligible to the Assem- 
bly. 

What he wanted was in reality 
pretty much what Alpine’ clubbists 
seem to aspire to, to say he was 
“there,” and to make such capital 
out of that fact as it was capable of. 

Any one at all conversant with 
the Continent must have met from 
time to time certain zealous, but 
‘not remarkably sagacious, clergy- 
men of the Established Church on 
their way to Rome, under the impres- 
sion that they had a special mission 
to expose the errors of Romanism 
and convert the Pope. The formula 
which expressed this mission was, 
“Going to beard the lion in his 
den.’’ 

I cannot say how often I have 
heard this courageous determina- 
tion from very pale-faced, nervous 
young parsons, whose hectic cheeks 
alternately flushed and paled as 
they uttered the menace, It was 
possible to question the good sense 
of this proceeding, but no one could 
doubt of its sincerity. 

Giving them every credit for in- 
tention and capacity, it is still some- 
what absurd to suppose that the 
dogmas of Romanism must be as- 
sailed at Rome, Surely we need 
not go to Japan to discuss the 
Happy Despatch, or take lodgings 
at Cork to revise the duty on 
butter ! 

The supposed bearding of the 
lion, then, is of all heroic achieve- 
ments one of the safest, and not a 
whit more hazardous than the visit 
of a very frisky lamb to the king of 
beasts in the Zoo—well knowing 
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tnat he is enclosed within the stout 
bars of a strong cage, and thinki 
of nothing less than the bleatings of 
his noisy challenger. Nothing short 
of enormous vanity—a clerical error 
very often—could make any man 
imagine that the small arm of his 
controversial ability could’ avail 
anything against that massive old 
fortress of craft and subtlety which 
it has taken ages to build and to 
strengthen. Certainly no layman— 
no man occupied in the hard work 
of life, conversant with the wa 
the thoughts, and the passions, of hi 
fellow-men—could have fallen into 
such a palpable blunder. Nor is 
it very easy to imagine greater dis- 
comforture that could befali these 
men than to be taken at their word 
and find themselves confronted 
with the most trained scholars ‘of 
controversy, the most acute and 
practised dialecticians, the world 
possesses. 

The practice, however, had in a 
great measure fallen into disuse, 
Whether it was that the parsons 
found a number of other pleasant 
things to do at Rome, or that the 
lion didn’t know, when he was 
tickled by straws poked through 
his cage, that he was being “ beard- 
ed,” I cannot say; but so it was, 
for some years back, there has been 
little done in the way of “ beard- 
ing.” 

Dr. Cumming has, however, 
shown us that the spirit survives, 
and declares he is ready for this 
bold enterprise. It” is true he has 
read of Savonarola, and he prepares 
his friends to hear very gloomy 
news of him. Lest he should have 
the misfortune to be burned before 
he was heard—to grace a pile be- 
fore he had adorned a platform— 
he prudently asks, “‘ Does the Pope 
expect me?” and Dr, Manning as- 
sures him that his Holiness never 
so much as heard of him;-in fact, 
strange as it may seem, the great 
Doctor has reversed the adage, and 
has to learn “that it is only in his 
own country he is a prophet.” 

So far as I can ascertain, there 
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is a large number of people who 
would hesitate before intrusting 
the advocacy of the Reformed 
Church to Dr. Cumming. They 
have tolerably strong convictions of 
the truth of their creed at this mo- 
ment, and they would be prone 
tionately unwilling to shake the 
grounds of their belief by any 
weakness in its defence. 

There was some years ago a trial 
for murder in Ireland, where the 
evidence was so palpably insuffi- 
cient that the judge stopped the 
case, and directed the jury to a ver- 
dict of not guilty. A well-known 
lawyer, who desired, however, to 
do something for the fee he ‘had re- 
ceived for the defence, claimed the 
privilege of addressing the Court, 
“We'll hear you with pleasure, Mr. 
B,,” said the judge; “ but, to prevent 
accidents, we'll first acquit the pri- 
soner.” , 

Now I should be glad to “ pre- 
vent accidents” here, and I am 
uite as well pleased that the 

octor is not to be heard for the 
defence. When one thinks of all 
the trouble and explanation it costs 
him to make foreigners understand 
that the knickerbockered youths of 
slouching gait and volunteer awk- 
wardness are not “ Coldstreams” 
nor “ Fusileers,” it is a relief not 
to be obliged to state that “ Dr. 
Cumming from Scotland,” as the 
Pope calls him, is neither a Bishop 
of St. David’s nor a Dean of West- 
minster. 

It is not impossible, however, 
that the Pope may read our news- 
apers, and may have seen what 
interruption to public business, and 
what ridicule upon the administra- 
tion of law, was lately thrown by the 
importunate insistance of an old lady 
to plead her own case before the 
highest tribunal of the land. With 
the dread of such a scene at. the 
Vatican as we have lately witnessed 
at Westminster, and with the con- 
sciousness that in confuting or sup- 
pressing such an advocate there is 
no victory, his Holiness may well 
be reluctant to incur the amount of 


shame such an exhibition is sure to 
evoke. 

O'Connell was so proud of the 
boy’s acuteness, that he wascharmed 
to acknowledge the paternity. Not 
so the Pope; perhaps, indeed, craft 
and knavery were qualities that he 
regarded as a mere drug, and that 
in importing such to Rome the 
poor Doctor was but bringing coals 
to Newcastle; and perhaps, too, 
the Protestant craft was such 
very Brummagem subtlety, that 
his Holiness, who knew the real 
metal, could afford to despise it: 
at all events, he declines to receive 
Dr. Cumming except he come on 
his knees as a penitent, prepared 
“to cast away all preconceived 
and adverse opinions, and to lay 
aside all desire of disputation.” 
Now this is surely a hard condi- 
tion. The Doctor knows what 
an éclat it would give him — 
what power and what prestige he 
might derive from the mere fact 
that he had been to Rome—how 
triumphantly he could relate on his 
return what he had or what he 
would have said—how he had 
routed that learned conclave — 
“fluttered those Volscians” of car- 
dinals; and all this, while, of our 
own bishops—the regulars of the 
Church—not one had offered him- 
self for the crusade. What a tri- 
umph would it have been, then, to 
that Garibaldi of Theology, that he 
had gone alone and unaided, armed 
with such rusty old weapons as he 
could find, and engaged the ancient 
enemy of his faith, at the very gates 
of his own stronghold! 

The Doctor is modest, certainly ; 
he hears of a great concert, and he 
merely asks leave to come and play 
a little solo on the bagpipe, of his own 
composing; he does not pretend it 
will suit the general character of 
the music; nor does he affect to say 
that it will harmonise with any 
part of the performance. It’s only 
a little Scotch air, he says, but 
there are people so fond of it down 
in Aberdeenshire, they might, per- 
haps, like to hear it at Rome. e 
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Pope, however, wants the oratorio 
to go off well, and he dreads dis- 
cords; and if this strange performer 
with his wind-bag gets in, heaven 
knows what disturbance may follow. 

“ You acknowledged I was your 
son a few days ago,” cries Cumming, 
reproachfully. 

“T don't ad that I did,” replies 
the Pope; “ but as I have a very 
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If it be true that the Fenian agi- 
tation has caused the disendowment 
of the Irish Church—if the menaces 
of future Fenianism are sufficient to 
decide a Government to deal with 
the “landed”. property of Ireland 
in a spirit which some regard 
as little short of confiscation, the 
question becomes a very serious 
one,— By what right do we detain 
in prison certain, men whose chief 
agency has been to retain certain 
other men in the seat of power, and 
subject to the privations of imprison- 
ment those who are what in France 
would be called, the. ‘inspiration of a 
Cabinet’ ?” 

It is true these gentlemen were 
“Liberals and something more.” 
They included in their policy some 
measures which even the most ad- 
vanced of our Ministers regard as 
possibly perilous, and certainly pre- 
mature. e may come to a forci- 
ble separation of Ireland from Eng- 
land yet. We haye seen things 
fully as unlooked-for accomplished 
within a few years back. If the 
plea of pacifying Ireland should be 
still paraded as a policy, there is 
no reason why it should not include 
Trish independence, as_ well as some 
other things we have lately conced- 
ed. O’Donovan Rossa may, after 
all, be only a little before his time; 
and, with a Celt’s characteristic im- 
patience, he may be showing us 
the port we must anchor in_ while 
the voyage is little more than en- 
tered on. 

It was a very inopportune speech 
of the Great Duke when, with ref- 
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large illegitimate family, it’s not im- 
possible you may belong to them, 
At all events, I don’t desire your 
company when I am entertaining my 
respectable relations, Except you 
bind yourself to say nothing about 
the connection, and hold your 
tongue, I decline to receive you.” 
O’Connell was more generous, and 
it only cost him sixpence ! 


THE FENIANS. 


erence to the Catholic agitation of 
Ireland, he declared that he would 
rather concede emancipation than 
risk a civil war. Now there wag 
not at the moment the most remote 
risk of a civil war. The agitation 
led by O’Connell was of all movye- 
ments the farthest from one. that 
would resort to physical force, . His 
boast was to drive a coach-and-six 
through any Act of Parliament 
that could be devised. To inaugu- 
rate a system of legal, turbulence 
and disorder was his great policy; 
to detach a pinion here and wt 
screw here, so that the maghin 
would not, work; and then to gay 
to those in charge of the mechanism, 
Until you make certain concessions 
to me, not a wheel shall revolve, 
not a piston move. J know exactly 
where the defect is, and I know 
the remedy. Make terms with me, 
therefore, or be prepared to stand 
idle. Nor was his pretension ex- 
travagant; for, with the power of 
the priests at his back, he could 
keep his word to the letter, and 
make Ireland all, or all but, un- 
goyernable, 

Nothing, however, was farther 
from civil war than this, or than 
the portée of all his teachings. It 
was a game of Brag, in which the 
player never looked so confident. as 
when he held a worthless card, and 
et he managed to what the Yan- 

ees call “ bluff” his adversary, and 
actually frightened the bravest man 
in England into submission to him. 
Tf the evil had ended_ there, it might 
be borne; but unhappily it has 
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formed a precedent for men who 
have not the Great Duke's courage 
to shelter themselves under the 
Great Duke’s timidity ; and these 
men now tell us Ireland is in a con- 
dition in which there is no other 
policy than concession; and-as Eng- 
land is the) thing Irishmen. detest 
the most, let us sacrifice all those 
Irishmen who adhere to a British 
connection, and let us abandon all 
those interests -which have wn 
up under British rule, and let: us 
hope that, when we have undone 
everything that we had once ima- 
gined must have bound the two 
countries together, Irishmen will 
be satisfied with anarchy and law- 
lessness at home, and not seek to 
extend these blessings to us,—and 
that. by this -wise legislation we 
may be able to call ourselves “ Paci- 
ficators,” 

The barrel of gunpowder that 
did (not) explode at Clerkenwell, 
blew up the Irish Church! There 
is no denying it. The base and 
contemptible panic this outrage- 
ous attempt spread over the length 
and, breadth of England, the igno- 
ble fear you felt at peril because it 
was at your own door—though you 
could read of Irish murders in your 
‘Times’ every morning with a bland 
equanimity—so unmanned you, that 
you crouched in abject submission 
to the feet of the first man who as- 
sured you he knew how to conjure 
the danger, aud you shouted with 
enthusiasm for him who discovered 
how to “‘ pacify Ireland.” . 

Just as you could peruse with a 
tranquil mind the narrative of the 
yellow fever at Jamaica, and only 
awake to a real terror of the fell 
disease when a quarantine - flag 
floated over a ship in, the Mersey, 
so you never realized Irish out- 
rage till it came within the sound 
of Bow Bells. I must say, if Paddy 
built very highly on what he wit- 
nessed of your terror, it is not to be 
wondered at: a more pitiable spec- 
tacle of abject helpless fear was 
never presented by a people un- 
questionably brave. Every accent 
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of your public speakers trembled 
with apprehension—every note of 
your newspapers | vibrated with 
dread ; and if one was to credit 
what he heard around him, it was 
to believe that the whoie ” great 
framework of your Constitution, 
and the very organization of your 
society, were actually at the—no, not 
the mercy—but at the disposal of 
a half-dozen reckless wretches, who, 
having made a trade of patriotism, 
could only carry on the business by 
a very “sensational” advertisement. 

The Irish Church!—I’d like to © 
know what you would not have dis- 
endowed and disestablished to have 
relieved yourselves of the panic 
that beset you? That small keg. of 
nitro-glycerine was charged with 
more than the fate of a bench of 
bishops. — 

If one were to inquire, he would 
find that very little Irish legislation 
ever came in the direct line, and that 
the faculty which the wits ascribe 
to an Irish gun, “to shoot round a 
corner,” has more or less tinetured 
all the Acts of Parliament: 
in our behalf: and so, as I said be- 
fore, if the Fenians did not explode 
a prison, they blew up a Charch ; 
san if they did not liberate their 
friends, they have spread ruin’ over 
many they were fain to call their 
enemies. 

Now, if we have really fallen up- 
on the true mode of governing Ire- 
land—if uprooting the religion of 
Englishmen and shaki e foun- 
dations of property, if discourag- 
ing those who cherish British con- 
nection, and petting and concil- 
iating all who avow an undying 
hatred of your name, contain this 
valuable secret, it is really a great 
invention ! 

A member of Parliament has just 
given a definition of Fenianism 
which is worth remembering: he 
has called it “That system by which 
the attention of the Legislature has 
been drawn to the wrorigs which 
the Government is pledged to re- 
move.” In plain words: It is a 
merely significant hint, in Irish 
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fashion, of what Ireland wants, 
just as the peasant hints to the 
landlord the propriety of reducing 
his rent by shooting him through 
the head; it being, according to 
these views, the habit in Ireland 
to make all suggestions in a fashion 
that may leave no misconception as 
to their meaning. 

Now, surely, if the policy, which 
we are has the sanction of 
the leading men of the Cabinet, 
respecting Ireland has been ori- 
ginally suggested by the Fenian 
' leaders, the place of these’ gentle- 
men ‘should be much rather at 
Whitehall than at Portland! To 
regard the destruction of the Irish 
Church as a boon to the Irish 
people, and to imprison the men 
who effected it, is surely not very 
logical nor very just; and it is on 
this strong ground the Irish orators 
demand the release of these _pris- 
oners. These men wanted to do 
in their way what Mr. Gladstone 
saw howto do in his—there is 
the whole difference! They knew 
nothing of bills in Parliament, 


but had an unlimited confidence in 
powder. They perceived that 
Freland could only be quieted by 


making it uninhabitable oy English- 
men; and not being Parliament 
men, but only Patriots, they set 
about their task in a rude fashion 
of their own, but which did not 
entirely fall im with the practices 
or prejudices of constitutional 
government. It was in fact, as 
if some uninstructed, but zealous 
people, who having witnessed the 
ardour with which a field of hunts- 
men risk life and limb with the 
object of killing a fox, should sally 
out armed with every weapon they 
could find to destroy every fox in 
the country. The sportsman of 
course would exclaim against the 
barbarism, and say: “Can’t these 
savages be taught to see that it’s 
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the sport—the pursuit with all its 
casualties—that we care for? If 
these wretches have their way, we 
may sell our horses and poison our 
hounds, for ‘there will be nothing 
for us to do with either.” Thug 
doubtless reasoned the Cabinet: 
“Tf we don’t shut up those stupi 
Fenians, how shall we come out ag 
Pacificators? These nice little 
grievances, which we could ‘en- 
large’ one by one as time or in- 
clination suggested, will be swept 
away in one swoop by fellows w 
know nothing of sport, and only 
think of extermination. 

“There’s no teaching them that 
an Irish grievance is the bagged fox 
of politics, only enlarged when 
is scarce, and one wants to give a 
day’s sport toa visitor. It seems 
impossible to make them under- 
stand that a thing can be cherished 
to-day, solely that it may be hunted 
down to-morrow ; and the miserable 
idiots won't take the trouble to look 
over Hansard, where they might 
read the lesson so plainly.” 

After all, too, the present Fe- 
nians scarcely went thus far; 
only told Mr. Gladstone where he'd 
find a fox; and it surely is hard to 
construe this into a breach of the 
Game-Laws. 

We live in a day of compensa- 


_tions, and I would say, not only 


liberate but indemnify them! 
When you have confiscated’ the 
estates of the landed gentry, it will 
be hard if you can’t find some snug - 
little property that might rew: 
the zeal that “loved not wisely but 
too well.” I would not say but you 
might make Mr. Kickham a baronet. 
There would be a propriety in the 
distinction you are not always so 
fortunate as to fall upon when dis- 
tributing royal favours, andj the fit- 
ness of things would here stand 
confessed when you offered the 
“bloody hand" to the Fenian ! 
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Tse land question of Ireland is 
fairly before the country. What- 
ever political party may be in power, 
whatever Government may occu- 
py the Treasury Bench, the re- 
lations which exist between the 
various persons interested in the 
land of Ireland must come under 
serious discussion. The necessity 
for passing some large measure on 
this great subject is established in 
the conviction of all. Both Con- 
servative and Liberal Governments 
have made proposals for its settle- 
ment in recent years. Lord Mayo 
has kept pace with Mr. Cardwell 
and Mr, Chichester Fortescue; but 
the time has now come for decisive 
action: the temper of England and 
Ireland alike demands a settlement 
in earnest. 

The problem is most momentous, 
both in principle and in detail. No 
question can come before the Legis- 
lature with heavier issues of prin- 
ciple; none in which the most care- 
ful and the most impartial exami- 
nation is more imperiously requir- 
ed. Some of the propositions put 
forward by those who are most 
vehement for action manifestly in- 
volve revolution; and a revolution 
in the land-laws of a nation is more 
thorough, strikes blows at the estab- 
lished order of society more con- 
vulsive, than any other. Indeed it 
is not disguised that a revolution 
is intended. Political agitators and 
theoretical writers, each from their 
own point of view, preach alike 
that the public life of the country 
has reached a pass when nothing 
but a fundamental alteration of the 
principles which govern the posses- 
sion and the use of land can secure 
freedom and progress for the peo- 
ple. The call, then, for caution 
and for study is as loud as the call 
for action; the more plainly legis- 
lation is shown to be required by 
public policy, the more clearly is 
the demand for care and states- 
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manship and political philosophy 
seen to be demonstrated. It is of 
supreme importance that this great 
debate should be approached with 
the purest spirit of moderation. 

But what security does the coun- 
try possess for the presence of this 
spirit in either Government or 
Parliament? The character ‘of the 
results depends absolutely on the 
quality of the spirit brought to 
bear on the decision of the problem : 
it may have blessing or ruin for its 
consequence precisely according as 
one temper or another ‘may prevail 
in the counsels which shall guide its 
solution ; yet where are we to look 
for a spirit of the right kind? The 
debate opens under circumstances 
singularly inauspicious. ‘Two so- 
cieties, two races, are in presence of 
each other in Ireland. Bitter ani- 
mosities have divided them for 
centuries, and kindled resentments 
which show a tendency to increased 
inflammation rather than to mutual 
goodwill. One party has succeed- 
ed, under the name of conciliation, 
in overthrowing an __ institution 
highly prized by the other and by. 
a large portion of the people of 
England. Flushed with victory, it 
advances to a fresh onset: it de- 
mands a fresh sacrifice, nominally 
to fellow-feeling, really to national 
hatred. Its representatives in the 
Legislature of the whole nation 
are important from their numbers; 
and they have discovered the fatal 
secret that they may, by a skilful 
manipulation of parties, even extort 
concessions which are disapproved 
by the judgment of thé statesmen 
who grant them, but which are fruit- 
ful of political power. The Irish 
members have been allowed to learn. 
that’ upon the balance of English 
parties they can enforce demands. 
which could not have been claimed 
on the ground of reason; ‘and: this 

osition is as mischievous for Ire- 
and as it is for England. Be is not 
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good for men, any more than for 
children, that they should feel that 
they have only to make themselves 
disagreeable to get what they may 
choose to ask: their true welfare is 
not promoted by a power of obtain- 
ing which is controlled by no limits 
of sense or reason.. The fall of the 
Trish Church may still be avenged 
by the strength it has given to 
pernicious desires. A hostile race 
has just won a large portion of the 
tithes of the country; why may it 
not seize upon the land? It feels 
that it was conquered in the past; 
why may not a conquest achieved 
by force be redressed by a conquest 
effected by law? If many a battle- 
field bears witness to the strength 
of English arms, why may not Par- 
liament be the instrument of Irish 
victory? These ideas of conten- 
tion, of hostility, of reconquest by 
Acts of Parliament, fill the minds 
of an excitable population; and 
all thoughts of healing and peace- 
ful union are driven to the winds 
as vain and insipid, by the stimu- 
lating impulses of conflict and 
triumph, The Irish Catholics are 
engaged in nothing less than the re- 
covery, by the machinery of law, of 
@ country which they lost by arms; 
and whilst this fatal fever retains 
possession of their souls, no thought 
of fusion, or harmony, or just and 
peaceful progress, can obtain access 
to their hearts. 

The evils of this situation are 
aggravated a hundredfold by the 
mood of mind which speorens 
amongst the people of England. 
All parties acknowledge that there 
is much to regret in the past as to 
the relations between the two coun- 
tries; and writers and orators have 
laboured hard to persuade England 
that she ought to feel penitent, and 
to do penance for ancient misdeeds, 
But to make atonement is. not the 
right mood for nations; for it may 
injure yet wore than it may heal. To 
investigate the actual situation accur- 
ately ; to be thoroughly in earnest to 
promote the sufferer’s good by every 
practicable means; to be diverted 
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from this great work of reparation by 
no resentment, no passion, no irrita- 
tion; to perform resolutely every act 
whose beneficent character hag been 
probed and ascertained, but to per. 
form no other; in a word, to be 
guided by intelligence and know- 
ledge, as well as to be influenced by 
a rigid sense of justice,—these are 
the healthy feelings of a deep and 
wise statesmanship. On the other 
hand, to be eager to be rid of regret 
with all speed—to find a balm for 
uncomfortable feelings by gratify- 
ing every desire of- those legislated 
for; in a word, to do all that they 
may choose to wish,—are proceed- 
ings as disastrous as they are cense- 
less, and which seek to destroy one 
crop of evils by sowing the seeds 
of another still more calamitous, 
There is but too strong reason for 
fearing that England has fallen 
into this unmeaning sentimental- 
ity, and that she cares more to rid 
herself of uncomfortable thoughts 
about Ireland than to think of what 
will best advance her sister’s good. 
Other elements of danger and 
mischief abound. There are many 
who vigorously work the position 
of Ireland for English purposes, 
Doctrines of political philosophy, 
new theories about land, passionate 
desires for a revolution of landed 
property, find in the Irish difficulty 
an opportunity for smiting a blow 
which must still more be felt in Eng- 
land. Far deeper designs than the 
mere wish to reconcile Ireland to 
England prompt efforts directed by 
great intellectual ability and great 
pertinacity of purpose. Their ac- 
tivity in the English pres is ener- 
getic and unceasing. Some of their 
journals affect to treat the belief in 
their aims as a bugbear; but their 
tone and objects are too clear to be 
mistaken. Even the Government 
itself, which they hope to use as 
a tool for accomplishing their end, 
has taken alarm. On more than 
one oceasion Lord Hartington has 
sounded the note of warning; he 
sees with instinctive clearness that 
it is not Irish but English land 
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which is marked out for attack. 
He discerns that the effort of his 
party is directed to establishing 
rinciples about land in Ireland 
which would inevitably possess a 
great future in England. He knows 
but too well tua res agitur, paries 
cum proximus ardet; he snuffs the 
torrent which would swell and burst 
asunder the rights of English land- 
owners to the retention of their 
property. It is no small evidence 
of the reality of the danger that 
a member of a Liberal Cabinet 
should, at the present hour, be so 
prominent in unmasking the real 
character of the proposals of their 
doctrinaire friends of Ireland. His 
language is set in a vastly different 
key from that of his colleague, Mr. 
Bruce;, and Lord Hartington does 
not talk of Irish land being in the 
possession of the wrong owners. Not 
a trace is discernible in his words 
of a desire to put one set of men 
in the possession of land now owned 
by another, nor does he speak of 
conciliation. He speaks of rights, 
of the rights of all—of a measure 
which shall breathe the spirit of jus- 
tice, whilst it seeks to remedy the 
peculiar conditions of the Irish 
problem. The office of preaching 
conciliation Lord Hartington leaves 
to Mr. Gladstone; it suits better the 
sympathetic nature of the impres- 
sionable Premier. We feel with Lord 
Hartington: no more pernicious 
word can be used on so momentous 
an occasion than conciliation, Ire- 
land needs one thing only—justice ; 
justice administered with good will; 
Justice which reconciles existing dif- 
ficulties, and when, if it demands sac- 
rifices, it founds the demand on an 
impartial distribution of equal mea- 
sures all round. Conciliation may 
be excellent when the boon it grants 
infers a sacrifice for the giver only ; 
when he confers a gift from what 
is his own. But the social consti- 
tution of a country never ought to 
be, and never can be, in this sense 
of the term, a gift. Is the proposed 
enactment right?—is it founded on 
sound principles ?—will it be bene- 
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ficent? These, and such questions 
as these, only are admissible when 
a legislature deals with such insti- 
tutions as property. Conciliation 
aims at soothing irritated feeling 
—its motive is laudable; but if 
unaccompanied by judgment, and, 
above all, by justice, it may, nay, it is - 
sure, to bring disaster in the future. 
The right course, then, at the 
resent moment, when all are de- 
ating the Irish question with so 
much energy and so much passion, 
is to imitate the language addressed 
by Lord Hartington to the mem- 
bers of the Lismore Agricultural 
Society. He speaks to tenants. 
He feels satisfaction that the far- 
mers’ clubs have taken up the con- 
sideration of the question of the 
land; that they have stated the 
grievances which they are supposed 
to suffer under, and have discussed 
the remedies best calculated to re- 
move them. This said, he admin- 
isters a warning, than which noné 
is more urgently needed, and none 
can be more statesmanlike. He 
bids them think of others as well 
as of themseives. He points to the 
magnitude of the problem, and the 
number as well as the weight of 
the interests involved; and then 
emphatically reminds them that 
those for whose benefit legislation 
is supposed to be on the eve of 
action are’ entitled only to state 
their own views, and are not su- 
preme judges of the course to be 
finally adopted. They know where 
suffering pinches their own class; 
they are able to point out the seat of 
the evil with the greatest clearness ; 
but they are not the physicians— 
they are patients only. There are 
other classes whom the cultivation 
of the land profoundly toxches—the 
owners of the land—the labourers 
—and the people who consume its 
produce, and whose interest in the 
prosperity of agriculture is as strong 
as that of any other. This is the 
only advice which the case requires ; 
and would that many writers of the 
English press, men who pride them- 
selves on the range and clearness of 
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their intellectual vision, would take 
it to heart: none. stand. in. greater 
need of such counsels,.. We. hear 
much from them about. the tenants; 
the warmest sympathy is expresse 
for their. rights of property; their 
grievances are expounded with force 
and eloquence; and.then the writer 
jumps at the. conclusion that the 
land must be given them in posses- 
sion. Little is said about the land- 
lords and the property which the law 
has declared to be their own; their 
feelings are. slighted, their. personal 
qualities are dwelt on, the loss they 
will suffer is painted, as a matter of 
course, and as being. hardly worth 
mention. Nor do the labourers, the 
class whom, the tenants employ, fare 
much better at the hands of these 
fervid. journalists. It seems the 
most natural thing in the world to 
convert the tenants into peasant-pro- 
rietors at the expense of the land- 
ords; but how the labourers will 
be treated by their masters in their 
new capacity as virtual owners of 
the soil, no one stops to inquire, 
Least of all does the people itself, 
the whole nation, with the excep- 
tion of these new proprietors, re- 
ceive consideration. ill. there be 
a greater or a smaller agricultural 
produce under the new system? 
will there be a larger quantity of 
food in the aggregate? and what 
will be, its price in the shops? are 
economical questions too, deep for 
writers who are instigated. by anti- 
aristocratic. passions, Yet this in- 
volves an inquiry. of supreme im- 
portance for the welfare or the 
misery of Ireland. If food is scan- 
tier and dearer, if many labourers 
are “superseded by the vaunted 
energy and industry of the peasant- 
proprietors, if some. perish, and 
multitudes emigrate, what. matters 
it? Are not the right, men in the 
right places? Are not democratic 

anions ero for the 
or ires ? suffering comes, 
why dhol it excite a greater con- 
cern than bloodshed .is felt to de- 
mand by. red-handed regenerators 
of society? 





However, the difficulty must be 
faced—something must. be done; 
that all admit, for the political sit- 
uation compels it. The. first thing 
is to make, as far as practicable, a di- 
agnosis of the malady. What is the 
specific evil which calls for remedy? 
What is. it of which Ireland com- 
plains so loudly? The grievances 
resolve themselves mainly into two, 
~—ivsecurity of . tenure, and want 
of compensation for improvements 
carried out by the labour and capi- 
tal of the tenant, but pronounced 
by the law to have become the pro- 
perty of the landlord. With respect 
to the first, want, of security is de- 
scribed as embittering social rela- 
tions between man and man in a 
country pre-eminently agricultural, 
The power conferred by the-law is 
either cruelly exercised by land- 
lords, who, for the most part, are 
aliens from, and feel like aliens to- 
wards, the people, and who avail 
themselves of it for the gratification 
of religious or political hatred; or 
else it is employed as an instrument 
for the exaction of exorbitant rents. 
The miserable tenants, thus exposed 
to the caprices of an all-powerful 
landlord, lose heart in the culti- 
vation of the land; agriculture 
suffers; improvement is arrested; 
and. Ireland presents a. spectacle 
for which England has to blush be- 
fore all the world. Terrified by 
the prospect of a starvation always 
possible and often imminent, the 
peasant makes use of the only wea- 
pon which nature has left at his dis- 

osal. He corrects. the tyranny of 
the law by the application of terror 
to the landlord, and what society 
refuses to justice, he extorts by 
fear. Hence the various murders 
which are the curse and disgrace 
of Ireland. 

But is this so? Is the descrip- 
tion of the facts true? Is improve- 
ment prohibited? Is the cultiva- 
tion of the soil degraded? Nay, 
rather, is it not transparent, and 
now generally acknowledged, that 
it is the very progress which agri- 
culture has made—the energy and 
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the labour laid out by the tenant 
on the land—the value he. has be- 
stowed upon it—which has created 
the wrong, and goaded the sufferer 
to self-defence ? The letters of the 
‘Times’ Commissioner, however 
much they may point to the short- 
comings which still exist, are no- 
thing less than a continuous eul- 
ogy of the progress of improvement. 
The property acquired by the ten- 
ant in the improvements effected 
by his industry, Liberal orators 
and writers make the theme of 
their declamations. The principle 
on which they take their stand is 
the partnership in the land which 
now morally belongs to the ten- 
ant, and which they seek to recog- 
nise by law. The land itself bears 
witness to the untruth of the alle- 
gation, that want of security turns 
it into a wilderness. There is se- 
curity enough, it cannot be denied, 
to guarantee improvement. But 


does the assertion of the absence of 
security rest upon any evidence at 


all? 
existence of this feeling? 


What proof is given of the 
None 
that is direct is forthcoming. A 
few cases of violent eviction, a few 
harsh and reprehensible lawsuits, 
have been called in to eke out the 
palpable deficiency of other evidence 
—as if tenants were always virtuous 
and did their duty, and as if, when 
exalted into their landlord’s places, 
they are likely to be more tender- 
hearted. There are evictions in 
England, not a few: yet who says 
that tenure is insecure on this side 
of the Irish channel? Every in- 
stitution, be it what it may, will 
always be liable. to be abused by in- 
dividuals; and it is never difficult 
to pick out exceptional cases. 

But is it not notorious, we shall 
be told, that the Irish tenant re- 
tains his hold on the land he culti- 
vates by letting his landlord under- 
stand that if eviction is attempted 
assassination will avenge the wrong? 
Is not agrarian outrage, the Lynch 
law of superseding legal rights by 
the rifle, the one plague-spot of 
Irish life? How, then, can a tenure 
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be called secure which rests on an- 
archy? ‘The fact is so: the infer- 
ence we dispute. To us it seems 
rather to show that it is the land- 
lord’s, not the tenant’s, hold on the 
land which is habitually attacked. 
It appears to us to be a thoroughly 
mistaken view of Irish feeling to 
suppose that the tenant shoots be- 
cause landlords are unjust and ex- 
cessive in the exercise of the right 
of property.’ Agrarian assassination 
has its origin in a different source. 
It sprang from competition for 
land between the peasantry them- 
selves—from the difficulty of main- 
taining life in an overabundant pop- 
ulation—from hostility to the in- 
coming tenant, and not to the land- 
lord. It was the tenant who was 
the assailant, who began ‘the out- 
rage—and not the landlord who 
provoked him by unreasonable and 
violent interference. There has 
been a conspiracy against the land- 
lords from the very first; and it 
seems to us indisputable that this 
conspiracy has actually succeeded 
in very considerably curtailing the 
rights of landed property in Ire- 
land, In the long-run, taking the 
whole country through, the tenants 
have been stronger than the land- 
lords. At this hour ‘the landlords 
of Ireland are not as complete 
owners of the soil as the same class 
are in England and Scotland. An- 
tagonism of race and religion has no 
doubt helped the assault; but the 
real truth of the situation remains 
the same, that it is the competition 
for land amongst the tenantry, and 
not the injustice of the landlords, 
which has led to that state of things 
which people call “want of secur- 
ee And then, under the influence 
of these feelings, when landlords 
have begun to exercise their legal 
right, when an incapable ‘and obsti- 
nate tenant has been ejected, Nn 
the stoppage of improvement has 
rend some change on an éstate 
indispensable, an outcry was at once 
raised against the iniquity of turn- 
ing poor men out of their via 
Historically we believe this to be 
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the real truth of the matter. The 
tenants, in their inmost hearts, 
have never acknowledged the land 
to belong to their owners. The 
assault has come from their side. 
This consideration has. a most vital 
bearing on the remedy so clamorous- 
ly demanded by the Radical party. 
Fixity of tenure is pronounced to 
be the only solution of the problem ; 
the people of England are described 
as fast coming round to this propo- 
sition: nothing else will be listen- 
ed to. That is—the landowners of 
Ireland must be stripped of the 
ownership of their lands: they must 
cease to be proprietors, The ten- 
ants must become proprietors in 
their place,.subject to the condition 
of paying a perpetual rent-charge. 
On what ground is such a mon- 
strous demand for confiscation sup- 
poet Not on the plea that the 
andlords have, as a rule, exceeded 
their right, for the wrong lies the 
other way. Fixity of tenure de- 
fended on the ground of want of 
security for tenure, means simply 
this: that tenants who occupy lands 
which belong to others, may first 
conceive and cherish the feeling that 
the land belongs to them and not 
to its legal owners—that they then 
may render the exercise of the right 
of ownership difficult and often im- 
possible—that they may next render 
themselves under a Parliamentary 
constitution so politically trouble- 
some as to be extremely hard to 
deal with—that they may make 
themselves indispensable to a Lib- 
eral Ministry, and then may carry 
out the transfer of the property 
to themselves; hence confiscation, 
under the thinnest of disguises, is 
the just and fitting remedy of their 
wrongs. Is this the example, this 
the precedent, which England, the 
one country which has prided itself 
for so many ages on its respect for 
the sacred right of property, wishes 
to exhibit to mankind? Is it in- 
tended to teach the world that the 
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forms of constitutional government, 
skilfully employed by insubordina- 
tion and sophistry, may be made ag 
efficient for conquest and confisca- 
tion as direct invasion by force of 
arms ? 

But, we shall be told, is it not 
incontestable that the tenants have 
for many years past expended great 
industry and much money on the 
improvement of the land? Have 
they not drained bogs, built houses, 
fenced fields, reclaimed wastes? Is 
it not their toil which has given 
value to these lands, and are the 
not entitled to keep that whic 
they have manifestly created? This 
is a new doctrine, assuredly, when 
pleaded in support of a transfer of 
ownership on compulsion. ‘We re- 
ply, in the first place, that the 
statement of the fact is not accu- 
rate. It is not true—nay, far from 
it—that all improvements in Ire- 
land have been at the cost of the 
tenants. The rule is not universal ; 


we greatly doubt whether it is even 
general: yet it must be widely true 
and proved to be so by the broad 


outlines of the actual condition of 
the land, to be available, even in 
idea, for the justification of so tre- 
mendous a measure as fixity of 
tenure. No sane legislator could 
dream of such a punishment of the 
innocent with the guilty. But is 
the doctrine itself true? Let us 
hear the words which the Rev. 
Christopher Nevile addressed to 
Mr. Gladstone,* last year: we can- 
not quote a more trustworthy or 
abler authority :— 

“Until the Irish tenantry under- 
stand the subject of tenant-right better 
than they do now, it is impossible that 
Ireland can be a prosperous agricultural 
country. According to the evidence of 
their advocates, they appear to think 
that a tenant has a right to the whole 
value of improvements made by the 
tenant's capital. I will take a case: 
Twenty thousand acres near the river 
Ouse in Yorkshire were raised in value 
from one shilling an acre of waste, to 





* ‘The Irish Difficulty: A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.’ 


By Christopher Nevile. 
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fifty shillings, by an outlay of £17, 10s. 

r acre in warping. If a tenant 
made this improvement under a thirty- 
one years’ lease, he would get an an- 
nuity of 49 shillings a-year for 31 years, 
as interest on £17, 10s., which would 
be about 14 per cent. According to 
the Irish notion of tenant-right, at the 
endof the lease, he would claim, at 30 
years’ purchase, about £73 an acre for 
improved value, on the ground that the 
man who laid out all the money should 
have all the profit. I differ with the 
Trish tenant altogether. The capability 
of improvement in land belongs to the 
landlord, and the benefit must be shar- 
ed according to the bargain between 
the man who finds the land and the 
man who finds the money. I have read 
all the evidence, and my impression 
from it is that upon the whole the ten- 
ants are more to blame than the land- 
lords; that the large English landlords 
are much better than the small Irish 
landlords; that so far from these land- 
lords making no improvements, im- 
mense sums have been spent by the 
owners of these large estates; that the 
security of the good tenants is the rule, 
and their insecurity the exception.” 


The principle laid down by Mr. 
Nevile fulfils the condition of the 
problem. The landlord lends to 
the tenant a machine capable of 
earning profit, It must be used, 
and this use costs something to the 
man who supplies the necessary ap- 
purtenances for its working. Jus- 
tice, therefore, requires that the 
profit shall be divided; but a divi- 
sion of profit is something very dif- 
ferent from fixity of tenure. The 
Trish tenant claims that he shall be 
put on the footing of ie wage 
paying a consideration for the hire 
of a machine; but that is not the 
bargain which its owner made with 
him in placing that machine in his 
hands. What, then, has the tenant 
to urge in support of his claim to 
be proprietor, subject to a rent- 
charge for hire? That he has made 
improvements which bestowed great 
additional value on the land. To 
this claim Mr. Nevile furnishes a 
complete refutation. If he has re- 
mained long in the occupation of 
the land, he has been repaid the 
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cost of the improvements; and to 
give him fixity of tenure, with a 
rent computed, not on the value of 
the land thus improved, but at some 
preceding value, is to pay him twice 
over,—is to give him, in the case de- 
scribed, 14 per cent for 31 years, 
and £73 on leaving. Is this defen- 
sible? Is not the bare statement 
of the facts sufficient for the refu- 
tation of the claim ? 

We are aware, of course, that the 
instance adduced by Mr. Nevile im- 
plies a long lease; but a lease and 
fixity of tenure are essentially dif- 
ferent things. We shall consider 
the subject of leases presently. 

But let us suppose fixity of ten- 
ure to have been established: what 
will be its results? The expres- 
sion, be it carefully observed, does 
not mean a long lease at a fixed 
rent, with a reserved right to the 
landlord of raising the rent or 
changing the tenant at its termina- 
tion. It is quite certain that such 
a solution of the problem is not 
what the Irish tenanst and English 
Radicals intend. Were | sure 
that such would be the ultimate 
result for the landowner, no efforts 
would be spared to insure its re- 
jection. Fixity of tenure means, 
for them, the expulsion of the land- 
lord from all ownership of the land, 
from any right of control, from 
everything except a determinate 
rent-charge, variable or fixed once 
for all, as might be. This is what 
the Irish tenant goes for; this is his 
true object and meaning; and this, 
too, is the cherished aspiration of 
democratic Liberalism in England. 
What, then, would be its conse- 
quences? It is obvious that it 
merely substitutes one class of land- 
lords for another ; the system would 
be unaltered; the only question ° 
would be whether the new men would 
be better men—men more calculat- 
ed to bring prosperity to the whole 
Irish people than the old ones. 
But to what extent is the doctrine 
to be carried out? Is the tenant of 
five, of two acres, to be instituted a 
permanent owner of the soil, on the 
condition of an annual rent-charge ? 
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Is the cottier, the tenant of a single 
cottage or petty garden, to be in- 
stalled in perpetual possession? It is 
not conceivable that such an absurd- 
ity should be designed. Probably 
it has never occurred to the thoughts 
of the promoters of fixity of tenure, 
—at least they have studiously 
kept out of sight any principle 
on which they propose to draw 
a limit. How to reconcile the 
drawing of such a limit against 
any tenants without coming into 
collision with the magnificent doc- 
trine that land must be assigned 
to him that occupies it, is more than 
we can perceive. However, let us 
lay aside this difficulty. for the mo- 
ment: let us think of larger holdings. 
It is plain that for a large multi- 
tude of the present farms, the ten- 
ants, now become landowners, will 
occupy the same identical position 
as the present landlords. They 
will be large employers of labour, 
and it is certain will speedily break 
up the farms, and let them out in 
portions to new tenants; letting 
and subletting would go on as 
before. What earthly guarantee 
can be given that they will be 
better landlords than those from 
whom they will have taken away 
their properties? Why should they 
be more just or more induigent to 
their tenants? Why should they 
be less exacting of rent, or more 
willing to incur the necessary ex- 

nses for buildings, drainage, and 
improvements? As a class, they 
will be much poorer, they will have 
far less capital, and, we may be sure, 
far less disposition to trust their 
poor countrymen. Their own suc- 
cess will act as a perpetual warning 
on their minds not to suffer their 
tenants to make improvements 
which may one day be converted 
into instruments of ejection. They 
will remember, only in the past 
tense— 


*¢Eheu in nosmet legem sancimur ini- 
quam,” 


and will act accordingly. Their 
tenants will be smaller men than 
they were themselves: their hold- 
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ings will. be smaller, their houses 
will be cottages. Will they find 
these men easier to deal with. more 
amenable to reason, more ready to 
be evicted, when proved to be bad 
cultivators, than they were them- 
selves? Above all, Ireland herself 
would soon deteriorate under such 
a system. These new tenants 
would have no capital to lay out 
on the land; and if the present 
tenants did not furnish it agricul- 
ture must decay, the quantity of 
food raised be diminished, and, s0 
far as these lands extend, a lessen- 
ing of the national prosperity must 
ensue. Nor can any reason be ag- 
signed why agrarian outrages should 
be diminished by the change; for 
the small tenant would be far more 
helpless against ruin or eviction, 
and far more likely to secure his 
permanence by Lynch law, than 
the present occupiers of consider- 
able farms. 

We have seen no refutation of 
these objections by the advocates of 
fixity of tenure: they have not 
deigned to notice them; but they 
tell us that every evil will be cured 
by the glorious and wonder-work- 
ing institution of peasant-proprie- 
torship. It creates marvels, hen 
men work for themselves their 
labour is incessant; and good-will 
renders it amazingly more eff- 
cient. The yeomen, whose logs 
in England troubles’ Mr. Goldwin 
Smith so keenly, will reappear in 
Ireland in all their strength and 
their beauty. Crops will multiply 
under their vigorous labour, food 
will abound, and content will 
spread over the land. No religi- 
ous animosities will ruffle the 
peace of Irishmen, for every man 
will till his own land, and will not 
have his feelings wounded by con- 
tact with a landlord or occupier of 
a different creed. The picture is 
brilliant, it most be confessed; but 
how is it to assume the form and 
substance of real life? How are 
these universal peasant-proprietors 
to come into being? By Mr. 
Bright’s process? — money to be 
provided by the State for ousting 
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the present landowner; a perpetual 
rent-charge, probably without re- 
demption-fund, to be imposed by 
the State on the soil ; advances to be 
made on those holdings only which 
are small enough to be cultivated in 
nuine peasant-proprietorship, A 
delightful contrivance, certainly, for 
generating innumerable evictions, 
or, which will be the sure and in- 
evitable result, for getting the tax- 
payers of the nation to buy up all 
the land in Ireland, and making 
a gift of it to a whole people of 
recipients. If landlords can_ be 
ejected by agitation, how will it 
fare with the State? Who does 
not see at a glance that the aboli- 
tion of rent-charge would be the 
key of politics henceforward, and 
would infallibly be accomplished 
before the century was run out? 
However, legislative Graft will 
not be wanting, we may well ima- 
gine, if only Mr Gladstone can be 
enlisted in the service; so let us 
suppose that by a wave of the 
magician’s wand the peasant-pro- 
prietors have been called into exis- 
tence. How many are there of 
them? we now ask: has every 
Irishman become a peasant-proprie- 
tor? Ifnot, how many have failed 
to reach this blessedness? A large 
host, we fear: and then comes the 
serious inquiry, How will it fare 
with the remainder of the Irish 
people ? Emigration to America is 
all the future we can discern for 
them: that they can do now ; only 
doubtless it is far pleasanter to be 
shipped off out of the way by one’s 
friends than by one’s enemies. The 
greater part of Ireland has no 
manufactures, and probably never 
will have any, and consequently 
they will not absorb the surplus 
population; on the other hand, the 
peasant - proprietors will till the 
ground themselves; and so vast is 
their energy, that they will require 
few labourers. We are totally at aloss 
to conceive what awaits these poor 
people but emigration. If we are 
correct in this assumption, it would 
be well indeed if the frends of 
Ireland would take care that the 
fact should be clearly understood 
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by Irishmen before the new legis- 
lation is completed. Let them 
at least have the choice, whether 
they prefer the present system or 
the one that is to be. The very 
theory of peasant - proprietorship 
resupposes that there are few 
abourers; so that unless a free- 
hold can be provided for every 
Irishman, or at least for most Irish- 
men, the last state of Ireland will 
be worse than the first. 

But let us look at these cultivat- 
ing owners themselyes. What crops 
will they produce? [Ireland is not 
a land of vineyards, in which every 
man may prune his own vines and 
labour indefatigably amidst their 
rows. Nor is it, Tike Belgium, @ 
land of tillage and arable culture, 
in which great labour may be suc- 
cessfully applied to a small area. 
It is mainly a land of pasture, fitted 
by nature for the breeding and graz- 
ing of cattle. The very quality we 
seek, reply the small statesmen: it 
is a land for butter and milk and 
dairy produce, the very best occu- 
pation for small holders in this 
northern climate. Very true, if 
only there is a demand at their 
door for this produce. Market gar- 
deners and the owners of a 
fields may thrive admirably in the 
neighbourhood of great towns and 
large manufacturing populations ; 
but where are these to be found in 
Ireland? The great mass of the 
country, if it is to do more than 
feed the persons directly engaged 
in the cultivation of the land, must 
labour for distant markets; and 
then the high prices for milk and 
fresh butter on the spot vanish alto- 
gether. Grazing farms for the sup- 
ply of English markets on the noble 
pastures of Ireland may easily en- 
rich a peasant - proprietor and his 
family, but they will feed few per- 
sons; and again we ask, What is 
the remainder of the population to 
be, and how are they to live? One 
resource there still remains,—the 
potato. Beyond doubt, this root 
is capable of supporting a vast 
population; but is it the aim of 
the philosophers to rear up in Ire- 
land, as a beacon, we presume, for 
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the whole world, a people living on 
potatoes? Is that the standard of 
civilisation which they hold up as 
their ideal? Even if such were 
their aspiration the potato would 
cruelly betray them. It does not 
last beyond a year, if it can be 
said to do so much. It does not 
admit of balancing the inequalities 
of harvests by reserve stores from 
preceding years; and for a month 
at least out of the twelve its power 
of sustaining life is very precarious. 
Then the fatal facility with which 
it is grown, the idleness it en- 
genders, tle passive looking on 
whilst the crop ripens, breed habits 
of the lowest social order. How- 
ever, nature has pronounced sen- 
tence on the potato; and not even 
the new lights would propose to 
revive the miseries which it brought 
down on Ireland in the past. 

But more yet remains to be said 
of a division of Ireland into peasant- 
holdings. No race of men can com- 
pare with the Celt in the invincible 
tendency to subdivide lands; and 
foremost amongst them in this prac- 
tice have been the Irish, We know 
what was the practice formerly in 
Ireland ; we have heard of its re- 
petition in Scotland, where tenants 
of Irish origin have exhibited their 
tenacity in adhering to the habits 
of their race, and have divided their 
holdings into incredibly small par- 
titions, and a father, when he died, 
allotted to each son a strip of each 
quality of land he held. Nothing 
short of a law peremptorily limiting 
the size of a freehold, and compelling 
sale when several claims were pre- 
ferred against it, could prevent all 
the calamities of the old system 
from reappearing. Letting and sub- 
letting would have free scope, and 
the subdivision of properties would 
.Speedily be endless, Let us again 
hear Mr Nevile :—. 


“T willingly admit that a wealthy 
and intelligent man would be more 
ready to spend his capital upon his 
own land than upon that of another 
person. But, are the majority of the 
Trish tenants wealthy and intelligent ? 
I fear not. My impression is, that if 
you took 100 tenants, under 100 acres 
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each, on a large estate, and also 100 
freeholders with equal quantities of 
land, in the long-run the tenants would 
do the best, from the great temptation 
to idleness and self-indulgence and 
borrowing money in the case of the 
freeholders. If I had no heirs, and left 
each tenant his farm, which was once 
done in my own county, I am persuaded 
every tenant would sell his property 
within two or three years of my death. 
I believe they are very intelligent men, 
and they all know as well as I do that 
they could: make four or five, or often 
ten, times more interest of their capital 
in their own business than in holding 
land as owners at 3 per cent. In the 
face of this state of circumstances, it 
seems impossible to preserve a race of 
intelligent small proprietors.” 


In a similar strain says Lord 
Carnarvon :— 


‘“But good or bad, whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there may be on this 
point, this at least is certain, that it is 
not a subject which is fit for legislation. 
You cannot make small holdings by 
law; and if you attempt it, the whole of 
the legislative fabric which you have 
built up will crumble in dust about 
you. No man, I think, who knows 
anything of agriculture, and who is in 
his senses, will venture to say that it 
is good for the interests of agriculture 
to apply generally and extensively a 
small system of holdings. You know 
perfectly well that it is impossible to 
do such a thing. Look at what is go- 
ing on elsewhere. Soil and climate 
might do a great deal to lessen the in- 
conveniences of it, but look where the 
soil and climate are most favourable, 
and see what is passing there. In 
Flanders they have a most minute sys- 
tem of cultivation—in fact there are 
almost nothing but small holdings; but 
it has been stated oh the best possible 
authority that the small farmers in 
Flanders are in a worse condition than 
the farm-labourer is in England. In 
many parts of Germany the country is 
cut up into small divisions. What is 
the consequence? One half of Germany 
is forced to emigrate—in fact, squeezed 
out of their own country, and compelled 
to go elsewhere to find occupation— 
across the Atlantic or in other parts of 
the world. Certainly that is not a 
state to which we wish to reduce the 
farmers of England. Take, in the next 
place, the country where you have some- 
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times heard the success of the system 
has been so remarkable—France. You 
have a very large portion of France 
divided and subdivided into these small 
holdings, and what is the result? You 
have soil and climate and legislation, 
and every conceivable circumstance, in 
its favour so as to produce the happiest 
result, And what is the result? The 
result at this moment is the universal 
cry of distress from the whole agricul- 
tural interest of France—a ery so loud, 
so prolonged, that the French, Govern- 
ment has been obliged to issue a com- 
mission; and if the length of the 
report of the commissioners, which 
consists of some twenty-six or twenty- 
seven volumes, be any proof of the 
extent of the evil, I think we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that this is not our 
case. What do the commissioners say ? 
They tell you first of all that there is 
almost a total absence of capital, and 
of agricultural science and skill, They 
tell you that every traveller may see 
with his own eyes that there is no 
machinery, and they tell you also that 
proper drainage is not attempted, 
Lastly, we hear on all sides that the 
great bulk of all French farmers are al- 
most entirely in the hands of usurers.” 


This statement is as impressive as 
it is eloquent; and it is made, be it 
remembered, by a landlord who is 
“personally friendly to small hold- 


ings—who has often refused to 
unite small holdings to make larger 
farms—and who has often tried to 
create, under certain circumstances, 
small holdings where he thought 
they would be beneficial.” The 
same evils which are here so vividly 
portrayed, would break out in Ire- 
land with aggravated severity. If 
France, with her vines and her cli- 
mate, her coal and her manufac- 
tories, her great towns and her 
foreign trade, cannot carry on her 
peasant-proprietorship without debt, 
inferior agriculture, and _ distress, 
what could be expected of Ireland! 
We cannot conceive how any 
sober-minded man can deliberately 
entertain the project of creating a 
universal system of peasant-pro- 
prietorship in Ireland; and cer- 
tainly not a shadow of a case has 
been made out in its favour that 
would warrant the violence, the 
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confiscation, the gross outrage to 
be inflicted on existing rights of 
property, in order to carry out such 
an experiment. This conclusion 
must be expressed in still wider 
terms, and we assert that the plea 
for fixity of tenure is non-proven; 
that no prima facie case ever has 
been shown for ousting landowners 
out of their property ; that there is 
nothing in the actual condition of 
Irish agriculture which calls for this 
remedy as the sole possible—and 
this is the only plea under which 
it could be justified—and that 
this cry for transferring ownership 
to others of that which does not 
belong to them is an attempt at 
a violent reconquest by legisla- 
tion which bas confiscation and no 
honest desire to improve agricul- 
tural relations for its motive. It 
proposes to conciliate by giving 
away everything, even property 
itself, to a hostile race; and its aim 
is to place another class of men by 
foree in possession of the land, 
under the equitable covenant of a 
rent-charge, which, it is plainly de- 
termined, shall never be paid, 

But is the State, then, to do no- 
thing in the present position of 
Trish affairs? The answer to the 
question opens a new scene in this 
exciting drama. Generally we ad- 
here strongly to the opinion given 
by Lord Carnarvon, that it is a 
matter far more fitted for social 
action than for legislation. Agri- 
culture in Ireland is passing through 
a great crisis, or rather a great 
transition. It has for several years 
ast been advancing in a new phase. 

he vast revolution created by 
steam is producing in Ireland the 
same marvellous effects as in every 
other part of the world. The steam- 
boat and the railway, and the gigan- 
tic addition to the physical force 
of the nation made by steam-ma- 
chinery, have given it an enormous 
increase of wealth. This wealth 
has largely developed England’s 
power of consumption, The coun- 
try possesses a vast deal more, and 
consequently demands and can pay 
for an immensely augmented sup- 
ply of agricultural produce, The 
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fields of England never before 
yielded such crops, and the farm- 
ing interest has never reaped such 
profits. Ireland has come in for 
her share of the general gain. The 
produce of her soil, most of all—her 
meat—has found abundant and most 
lucrative markets. She has enjoyed 
a great agricultural prosperity, and 
this prosperity has borne its usual 
fruits. The farmers have thriven, 
and been encouraged to provide 
such appliances to their land as 
would increase its yield, and at the 
same time amply repay their cost. 
New purchasers of land have in- 
troduced into its culture processes 
derived from large farming which 
have tended to absorb the smaller 
holdings of the minor tenantry. 
The old landlords have felt the in- 
fluence of the same cause, and have 
remodelled the management of their 
estates, though occasionally to the 
injury of the occupants. For the 
most part, however, it is scarcely 
contested, they have exhibited a 
tenderness towards ‘their tenants, 
which is said to be wanting in new 
purchasers, especially those who 
have bought under the authority 
of the Encumbered Estates Acts. 
These purchasers, it is alleged, 
know of nothing but money. For 
them land is only 2 money-produc- 
ing machine. They have never 
felt the moral ties which link, 
under long-established systems, the 
various members of an agricultural 
community with each other; they 
have thought only of their rent, 
and of the most efficient methods 
of increasing its amount. The ge- 
nial influence of improved demand 
and better prices has encouraged 
the tenants throughout Ireland to 
undertake works which in England 
are generally carried out by the 
landlords. They have drained lands, 
built houses, ‘raised barns, and re- 
claimed wastes, with their own 
labour and their own money. They 
thought little of the risk of evic- 
tion, and the consequent loss of 
their outlay. They relied on two 
supports: a few years rapidly re- 
stored the cost they had expended ; 
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and at the worst, the Irish peasant 
is not without arms against the land- 
lord. Thus agricultural life follow- 
ed the natural course prescribed to 
it by the altered conditions of the 
whole world, and most of all. of 
England. In many important re- 
spects the culture of land ‘assumed 
a new character, and that, which is 
the critical point here, without the 
intervention or even the notice 
of the landlord. Each went on in 
the old way; the landlord gave no- 
thing but the use of the bare land; 
the tenant supplied every kind of 
labour and implement requisite for 
its cultivation, The tenant could 
get no aid generally from the 
landlord, according to the estab- 
lished practice, but he felt that 
circumstances offered profit with 
small risk of loss by landlord ae- 
tion. But if the landlord gave no 
help, neither did he abuse his legal 
power by making the improvements 
erected by the tenant the founda- 
tion for exacting a heavier rent. 
The evidence of impartial observers 
decisively shows that, as a rule, the 
land of Ireland is not excessively 
nor even highly rented. The rate 
of rent is not as high, under equal 
conditions, as in England. “The 
outlay invested by the tenant in 
augmenting the productiveness of 
the land is not, with individual ex- 
ceptions, taken into account in the 
settlement of the rent. The tenant 
does not pay rent, first for the land, 
and secondly for the works which 
he has carried out upon it, Exces- 
sive rent is nowhere urged as the 
justification of’ fixity of tenure, and 
of the ousting of the landowners 
from the possession of their estates. 

The feeling of uneasiness which, 
we admit, not only exists, but ex- 
ists very naturally in the minds of 
the tenants, has a very different 
source from an unjust fxr of 
rent. They have had better markets, 


and they have been encouraged to 
lay out their money and their la- 
bour on the land ; and it is impossi- 
ble that men who have raised build- 
ings and other works at their own 
expense, should not feel jealous 
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and uneasy at their being, in law, 
the property of others, The very 
prosperity of Irish agriculture has 
generated much of the present com- 
lication. The outlay of the tenants 
es vastly increased; the amount 
of property thus exposed to dan- 
ger, and bestowed legally on the 
landlords, ig immense. Every ten- 
ant would be impatient of such a 
position; no blame can, attach to 
the Irish for their anxiety. In 
Ulster. protection has been sought 
against a similar danger by the in- 
stitution of a custom, most unsound 
in principle,.but which, neverthe- 
less, affords some remedy against 
a positive evil. The tenant-right 
of Ulster provides a certain com- 
pensation to the outgoing tenant 
for money he may have laid out 
on the farm, by exacting from his 
incoming successor a sum of pro- 
portionate magnitude. But it op- 
poses a most formidable obstacle to 
the fitting cultivation of the land. 
It limits very mischievously the 
power of the landlord to select a 
skilful cultivator; and it is very 
injurious to the tenant-class them- 
selves by exacting from a tenant 
the payment, of a heavy deposit, 
as a security against a_ possible 
eviction with no compensation for 
improvements. .And precisely be- 
cause Ulster has been the mist 
active and the most commercial 
part of Ireland, and because its 
trade has furnished a better market 
for its agricultural produce, by the 
operation of natural causes a rough 
and objectionable but yet to some 
extent real guarantee has been cre- 
ated in Ulster for the tenant against 
dangers which this very prosperity 
had developed. 

Now what does this picture set 
before our eyes? A period of tran- 
sition: new. natural causes . pro- 
ducing new natural. effects,, The 
agriculture of. Ireland is rapidly 
expanding, and the old ae 
the old. relations, no longer suffice. 
More labour and more money can 
and will be laid out upon the land, 
simply because it is highly profit- 
able to make this outlay. As well 


try to stop the rising tide of the 
ocean as 10 arrest its progress, It 
is bursting the old, bounds; it is 
too mighty for the old tools: The 
tenants are making, the new ma- 
chinery, and they cannot perform 
their task under existing condi- 
tions with safety to themselves or 
advantage to the State. . Ireland 
requires a new system of agricultu- 
ral relations—that is transparent, 
Moreover, it is obvious that this 
transition, like others acting on 
large popular interests, cannot be 
effected without some suffering. 
No change in the machinery of sc- 
ciety ever produced such mighty 
benefit as the substitution of the 
railway for the stage-coach and the 
waggon; but many a posting-house 
and country inp, many a coach 
and many a carrier, were ruined by 
the alteration. There is suffering 
unquestionably in Ireland engen- 
dered by the onward movement of 
the world: there are hardships 
which are heavy, but which can- 
not. be fairly described as injustice, 
if by injustice be meant wrong 
intentionally inflicted. Some men 
are injured by the forward progress 
of the world, others reap where 
they have not sown. But so it has 
been in a_ thousand other cases, 
and so it ever will be as long as the 
world shall last. It cannot be other- 
wise. The sole question is_ the 
choice of the remedy, That Irish 
agriculture in all its relations will 
right itself no thinking man who 
is accustomed to look at history 
can doubt; but ought the restora- 
tion of equilibrium to be effected 
by social or by legislative force? 
That is the true question which 
now lies before the whole country. 
The seat of the disease is clear—the 
tenant now pays what he ought not 
to pay, or if he is to pay, ought to 
pay under different conditions. 

it is a matter of the most clear 
perception for us, that but for the 
political state of Ireland the tiue 
and most beneficent solution of the 
problem would have been obtained 
from social and not from _legisla- 
tive procedure. The agricultural 
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waters would have found their own 
level most easily, and with least 
injury, to all classes concerned, if 
they had been left to their own un- 
disturbed action. The social body, 
like the individual, works best its 
own cure: nature always does more 
than medicine, if no needless ob- 
stacles are interposed in her way. 
The healing which she accomplishes 
is more healthy and more durable 
than that of the physician. But 
nature is not free to do her own 
proper work in Ireland. The 
changes which the progress of agri- 
culture has brought upon Ireland 
have fallen on relations singularly 
entangled by her past history. 
There are two races, two religions, 
two political forces, two social rela- 
tions, two aggregations of men and 
forces in that unhappy island; and, 
still more unfortunately, the land 
is their greatest, their inevitable 
battle-field. And then comes the 
additional misfortune that Ireland 
is ruled by a constitutional Gov- 
ernment, and that in the present 
state of English parties, as we have 
remarked above, the liish members 
are possessed of great power in the 
British Parliament. The political 
elements of the Irish land question 
are too many and too strong to 
allow of a peaceful solution by na- 
tural and spontaneous action. Par- 
liament must pass an Irish Land 
Bill or no Government of any party 
could stand. The form of the 
question thus becomes essentially 
altered. It is no longer what 
advice shall be given to the people 
of Ireland, what effort shall be 
made to enlighten them on the 
several systems of land tenure, 
what course the landlords had best 
adopt if they are wise, what coun- 
cils the tenants should listen to if 
they desire their own lasting welfare 
—but, What must Parliament do? 
We have seen what Parliament 
must not do—what it cannot do 
without breaking up the founda- 
tions of society—what it has no 
justification whatever for doing. 
The symptoms of the malady in no 
way whatever warrant amputation. 


A Parliament which enacted fixit 
of tenure, not on abstract groun 
of its general excellence, alike for 
England as for Ireland, but as a 
remedy demanded by the condition 
of the Irish patient, would deserve 
the severest condemnation. In 
such a matter, a cure which far ex- 
ceeded the necessities of the 
would be most reprehensible; and 
if it had for its consequence in the 
future that the sacredness of all 
poopy should be shaken in Eng- 
and, and a strong impulse be given 
to the propagation of communism, 
Parliament would have no one to 
blame. but itself. It follows, there- 
fore, that there is one clear unmis- 
takable principle which Parliament 
must preserve inviolate. Hic murus 
aheneus esto, The land must be 
preserved for him who owns it. 
His ownership must be kept real 
and final. Whatever form of com- 
pensation may be thought equit- 
able for the tenant, whatever re- 
payment may be required in any 
form from the landlord for value 
conferred on his property by the 
labour and capital of the tenant, the 
owner must be as free to manage 
his property as his English fellow- 
classman on the fulfilment of these 
conditions, The tenant must be 
placed in no absolute tenure as 
against his landlord. “Pay me 
that thou owest” must be the mea- 
sure and princip!e of his demands. 
That done, the landlord must pre- 
serve the right in its full integrity 
of changing his tenant at his plea- 
sure. So far the ground is per- 
fectly clear. It furnishes a safe 
treading to Parliament, whilst it 
leaves Parliament free to estimate 
and enforce the compensation as it 
may deem expedient. 

In the next place, what is the 
pinch of the grievance complained 
of? what the sting of the present 
state of affairs? That tenants, prac- 
tically and to a vast extent, expend 
their labour and capital on the pro- 
perty of their landlords, and are 
exposed by the law to his absolute 
power of ejecting them from their 
holdings without making them the 
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smallest compensation. It is fur- 
ther added that, in the majority of 
cases, the landlord is perfectly aware 
of what is going on—that he knows 
what his tenant is doing, and what 
he will expect in consequence ; and 
that silence—when he is silent— 
must be interpreted as _ consent, 
and as an agreement to give effect 
to the tevant’s feeling in making 
this expenditure. The demand for 
the interposition of Parliament is 
founded on the alleged universality 
of this practice. In Ireland, it is 
said, custom has regulated that the 
landlord should do nothing and the 
tenant do all; and then it is argued 
that a situation has sprung up 
which in the present times has be- 
come intolerable. 

It is plain that before making 
any enactment on svch a matter, 
Parliament ought to have an opin- 
ion on the expediency or the im- 
policy of maintaining such an agri- 
cultural position. Ought remedial 
measures to be applied on the basis 
that the office of providing machin- 
ery and making improvements is 
best imposed on the tenant; or that 
the opposite practice, which pre- 
vails in England, should be adopted, 
and the burden of finding the ma- 
jor part of the capital required for 
cultivation be laid upon the land- 
lord? In other words, ought there to 
be a complete revolution in the agri- 
cultural system of Ireland, and does 
wisdom suggest that a temporary dis- 
turbance of equity should be recti- 
fied? On this point we cannot Wo 
better than consult Mr. Nevile :-— 

“If a landlord encourages a tenant, 
or even tacitly allows him to make im- 
provements, and then raises his rent, 
ejects him, or sells the estate without 
taking care that the tenant is or has 
been fairly remunerated, I have no hesi- 
tation in denouncing that landlord as a 
dishonest. man. 1 also suy that if he 
inteuds to hold any land at all to be let 
to tenants, he cannot understand his 
Own real interest; but I regard the 
system of tenants making permanent 
improvements as so bad that I should 
greatly regret any general legislation 
which encouraged so fatal a principle. 
A landlord can borrow money at 7 per 
cent. on annuity for twenty-five years to 


make all permanent improvements, An 
intelligent tenant ought to make from 
10 to 30 or 40 per cent of his working 
capital. It is therefore the interest of 
both parties that all permanent improve- 
ments should be made by the landlord. 
We ought to legislate zp to good prin- 
ciples, and not down to bad ones.” 


This is admirably said. Perma- 
nent improvement, on sound prin- 
ciple, devolves on the landlords. 
They are the richer men. They 
possess more capital and can borrow 
on easier terms. The tenant has 
enough to do in providing: capital 
for rolling stock, for animals and 
wages. ‘To cast the permanent out- 
lay on him is to lay the load on the 
weaker man, on him who cannot do 
the work so efficiently; and it is a 
method very inimical to the smaller 
holdings. And besides all this, 
there is a consideration which seems 
to us decisive. Freedom is of su- 
preme importance for the land- 
owner, and the whole country is 
deeply interested in the successful 
conduct of agriculture; and the 
landlord connot be free, cannot 
have the power of changing a bad 
for a good tenant, and cannot at- 
tract the most skilful cultivators to 
his farms, if he is committed to a 
heavy repayment of advances to 
those whom he wishes to remove. 
The system of Py the perma- 
nent outfittings of a farm from the 
landlord stimulates him to save; 
he is encouraged to lay out his 
money, because he knows it re- 
mains with him, and will attract 
good tenants; and as he is able, so 
he will do more for the farm, whilst 
the tenant, in addition, applies a se- 
cond capital of his own. A larger 
power of capital is thus brought to 
bear on agriculture, and the country 
generally profits by tLe results. 

The problem is now reduced to 
the discovery of the best and wisest 
method of dealing with the claims 
for compensation in regard of im- 
provements actually effected by the 
tenants on the lands of their land- 
lords. Here again the principle is 
clear. They are entitled to com- 
pensation only, and to nothing 
more. The land never was theirs, 
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and if they chose to lay out capi- 
tal upon it, with or without the con- 
sent of its owners, that can give 
them no title to claim it as their 
property. Further, it is evident 
that the situation is not the same 
for all the tenants alike, and no 
single rule of compensation can 
apply to all universally. There is 
an endless variety in the incidents 
of the positions of the tenants. 
Some obtained the direct assent of 
their landlords; others are justified 
in inferring that consent, though not 
expressed in words, from his con- 
duct; others have acted in avowed 
disregard of his wishes, whether ex- 
pressed or understood. Then, again, 
some made their outlay long ago, 
and can be shown to have recouped 
themselves during a long period of 
years, the rent not having been 
raised against them in consequence 
of their own success in rendering 
the land more productive. Others 


expended their capital at more re- 
cent dates, and they are still out of 
pocket for the major part of the 


sums which they have advanced. 
It is plain that their claims must 
stand at a higher relative figure. 
A still more difficult inquiry will 
spring up as to what are to be 
deemed improvements for which 
compensation ought to be granted. 
Some expenditure confessedly falls 
to the share of the occupier under 
every theory of repayment. Where 
the line ought to be drawn—where 
the landlord ought to repay and 
where not—is a point of nice and 
difficult adjustment. Nor ought 
the same identical improvement to 
give a title to the same compen- 
sation on every farm alike. The 
rent paid in each separate case is a 
very large element in the determi- 
nation of what the tenant ought to 
have been expected on his side to 
perform. 

These and many other points 
of distinction will arise on every 
separate case, and, if justice is to be 
apportioned out, will require sepa- 
rate adjudication. And one con- 
clusion, if none other, comes forth 
from this statement. No single 
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rule, allotting a lease of the same 
number of years for every farm in 
Ireland alike, can be reconciled with 
the principles of justice and ex- 
pediency. Such a process, in num- 
erless instances, would amount to 
nothing short of spoliation. The 
concession of the same lease for the 
same period of years for all tenants 
universally would manifestly be a 
confession by Parliament of its own 
want of statesmanlike ability, and 
of its incompetency, whether from 
passion or design, to deal with such 
a problem in a business-like way, 

Let us now suppose the compu- 
tation of what each tenant may 
reasonably demand to have been 
completed, how is payment to be 
made, and upon what terms? The 
cardinal principle which governs 
the whole process—that the land- 
lord, after making the compensa- 
tion assessed upon him, shall pos- 
sess entire freedom to deal with 
his property at his pleasure—-re- 
quires the rule to be laid down, 
that upon payment of the sum 
adjudged he shall be absolutely 
free to dismiss the tenant. Parlia- 
ment can make no stipulation for 
the retention of any tenant after 
receiving compensation, without 
making such an infringement on the 
sanctity of property as the people 
of England ought not to, and will 
not, tolerate. Nor is it necessary 
that immediate payment should be 
required. The amount due must 
be assessed at once; but so long as 
the tenant chooses to remain on the 
fatm, the claim for payment will 
not arise. If he abandons the farm, 
or the landlord evicts, the compen- 
sation becomes instantly due, and 
must be paid. 

But how about the future? 
That the irregularities of the past 
should be set straight by an adjust- 
ment which does justice to both 
parties is intelligible and justifi- 
able; but permission to the tenant 
to expend on the farm in future 
sums for which his landlord’s con- 
sent is not required, but which he 
may charge against him on a day 
of reckoning, stands on very dif- 
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ferent ground. Such a power of 
spending what another will have 
to pay cannot easily be placed on 
any legitimate principle. It would 
excite, inevitably, a strong tend- 
ency to evict a tenant who was 
commencing a process which must 
be so disagreeable to the man who 
has ultimately to pay the bill. The 
analogy of England cannot be 
pleaded in its favour. Here the 
landlord erects the buildings and 
the other permanent fixtures of 
the farm. If draining is made, a 
special arrangement apportions the 
expense between landlord and ten- 
ant; and it is only the amount 
of outlay incurred in bringing for- 
ward the growing .crops which the 
incoming tenant has to defray. He 
recovers his money in the follow- 
ing harvest. But nowhere in this 
country, so far as our knowledge 
extends, does a law prevail which 
authorises a tenant to say to his 
landlord, ‘“‘ I wish such fields to be 
drained, or such a barn to be erect- 
ed; if you will not make the opera- 
tions I will, and will deduct the cost 
from the rent.” We do not see our 
way to the establishment of such a 
doctrine; yet it has been sanctioned 
by both Conservative and Liberal 
Governments in the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Mayo proposed that 
buildings and fixtures erected by 
the tenant might be removed by 
him unless the landlord should pre- 
fer to purchase them. Against 
such an enactment no objection of 
principle can be advanced. But 
when the same Dill provided that 
tenants might make improvements 
with the sanction of a commissioner 
whose certificate should constitute 
a charge upon the land, we hesitate 
to follow Lord Mayo. Mr. Card- 
well in 1860 had sanctioned the 
principle of compensation, but had 
insisted on previous notice being 
given to the landlord. In 1866, 
his colleague, Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue, threw this restriction to the 
winds, and repelled the necessity 
of previous notice. On this point 
he found a vigorous adversary in 
VOL. OVI.—NO. DOXLIX. 
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Mr. Lowe: but all equally, we ad- 
mit, recognise the doctrine that, 
under certain conditions, a tenant 
might be allowed to spend capital 
on the land, and reclaim its amount 
from the landlord. The political 
turmoil has been so rapidly devel- 
oped, that we cannot but fear that 
the tenant’s right of claiming in the 
future as well as in the present will 
be established. All we can do is 
to express our opinion that the 
necessity of such a policy has not 
been demonstrated. 

The multiplicity of the details to 
be ascertained and weighed before 
the determination of the compen- 
sation due can be reached, clearly 
points out a special court, with a 
special staff of business-men, as the 
only machinery by which justice 
can be fairly meted throughout the 
country. The process will be long, 
but it will be just—the only just 
one, we are firmly persuaded. Ra- 
dicals and philosophical Liberals 
will storm with disappointment and 
impatience, for their end is not 
justice but revolution. They do 
not seek to repair wrongs, but to 
institute a new mode of possessing 
land in the future. But the public 
opinion of the nation is manifestly 
against them, and will be strong 
enough to bafile their efforts. They 
speak much of the wounded con- 
science of the people of England ; 
but they fall into a gross fallacy 
when they identify the desire to 
redress injastice with aspirations 
for new institutions. All human 
regulations are apt to work out 
some wrong in their effects; and 
no people have a truer and nobler 
intolerance of unfairness, or a sin- 
cerer desire to correct it, than the 
English; but the manifestations of 
public feeling on every side pro- 
claim also that they are profoundly 
aware of the gulf which lies be- 
tween reform and revolution, and 
that they will not allow either Irish 
Fenians or English Democrats to 
hurl the most fundamental prin- 
ciple of society — property — over 
the precipice. 
2R 
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I po not know how to begin this 
story otherwise than by a confession 
that I cannot describe its very first 
scene. It was a scene such as hap- 
pens very often in romance, and 
which a great many writers could de- 
scribe to the life. I know who could 
do it so well that you would think 
you saw the accident—the plunge 
of the frightened horse, the sudden 
change in the sensations of the rider 
from voluntary progress on her own 
part to a gradual confused wild 
mad rush past of trees and houses 
and hedgerows, and all the whirling 
level green of the country round— 
the flash before her eyes—the jar— 
the stillness of insensibility. Many 
writers whom I know could make a 
great point of it; but I never was 
run away with by my horse, and I 
do not know how it feels. There- 
fore I will begin where the excite- 
ment ends, and take up my story 
from the moment when Kate Ore- 
diton opened her eyes, without any 
notion where she was, with a thou- 
sand bells ringing in her ears, and 
. awful shadows of something that 
had happened or was going to hap- 
pen flitting about her brain—and 
by’ degrees found that she was not 
on her horse, as she had been 
when last she had any acquaint- 
ance with herself, but lying on a 
sofa with a sense of wetness and 
coolness about her head, and the 
strangest incapacity to move or 
speak or exercise any energy of her 
own. She began to hear the voices 
and to feel the things that were 
being done to her before she was 
capable of opening her eyes, or in- 
deed had come to herself. There 
was a soft plash of water, and 
sensation as if a sudden shower had 
. come over her face, and then con- 

sciousness struggled back, and she 
« began to divine what it was. 
‘““Where am I?” she said, faintly, 


in her great wonder; and then her 
father came forward, and with tears 
in his eyes implored her not to stir 
or speak. And there was another 
man who was dimly apparent to 
her, holding her hand or her pulse 
or something ; and at her feet a 
pair of anxious, astonished eyes 
gazing at her ; and somebody behind 
who was sprinkling something fra- 
grant over her head, and shedding 
the heavy hair off her forehead. 
She had fainted, and yet somehow 
had escaped being dead, as she 
ought to have been. Or was she 
dead, and were these phantoms 
that were round her, moving so 
ghostly, speaking with their voices 
miles off through the plaintive air? 
But she could not put the question, 
though she was so curious. She 
could not move, though she was the 
most active, restless little creature 
possible. All the bells of all the 
country round were booming dully 
in her ears; or was it rather a hive 
of bees that had clustered round 
her with dull, small, murmurous 
trumpeting? The mist went and 
came across her eyes like clouds on 
the sky, and every time it blew 
aside there was visible that pair of 
eyes. Whom did they belong to? 
or were they only floating there in 
space, with perhaps a pair of wings 
attached ?—a hypothesis not incon- 
sistent with Kate’s sense that after 
all she might have died, for any- 
thing she could say to the contrary. 
But the eyes were anxious, puckered 
up at the corners, with a very in- 
tent, disturbed, eager look in them, 
such as eyes could scarcely have in 
heaven. 

“She will do now,” Kate heard 
some one say beside her; “Jet her 
be kept quite quiet, and not allowed 
to speak—and you may continue 
the cold compress on the head. I 
think it will be best to leave her 
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quite alone with Mrs. Mitford. Quiet 
is of the first consequence. I shall 
come back again in an hour and see 
how she is.” 

“But, doctor,” said the anxious 
voice of Mr. Crediton, “ you don’t 
think——”’ 

“My dear sir, there is no use in 
thinking anything just now. I hope 
she will be all right again this even- 
ing; but pray come with me, and 
leave her quiet. At present we can 
do no good.” 

I do not mean to say that this 
connected conversation penetrated 
to the poor little brain which had 
just received such a shock; but she 
heard it, and caught the name, Mrs. 
Mitford, out of the mist, and her 
mind began vaguely to revolve 
round the new idea so oddly thrown 
into it. Mrs. Mitford?—who was 
she? The name seemed to get into 
the murmurs of the bees somehow, 
and buzz and buzz about her. The 
big eyes disappeared; the sense of 
other moving living creatures about 
her died off into the general hum. 
But for that, everything now was 
still, except just one rustle behind 
her at her head. And sometimes 
a hand came out of the stillness, 
and dropped new freshness on her 
forehead ; and once it lingered with 
a soft half caress, and shed back the 
hair once more, and there came to 
her the soft coo of a voice as the 
buzzing became less loud. Yes; the 
bees began to hum away to their 
hives, farther and farther off into 
the slumberous distance. And this? 
—was it the wood-pigeons among 
the bees ? 

Thus it will be seen that poor 
Kate had received a considerable 
shock; but yet, as she was young, 
and had unfathomable fountains of 
life and energy to draw from, she 
had quite come to herself by the 
evening, as the doctor hoped. Her 
father was allowed to come in for 
ten minutes to see her, and almost 
wept over his child, though that 
was not by any means his usual 
frame of mind; and Mrs. Mitford 
emerged from the darkness at the 


end of the sofa and sat by the 
side of her charge, and even talked 
to her sometimes in that voice 
which was like the wood-pigeon’s 
coo. But who was she? and whose 
were those two eyes which had 
floated in the curious cloudy dark- 
ness? Perhaps it was because of 
the general state of confusion in 
which she found herself that Kate’s 
mind was so occupied with those 
eyes, thinking whom they could 
belong to, and who Mrs. Mitford 
could be, who was taking charge of 
her so simply, as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world. As the 
evening darkened, an uncomfortable 
sense that she ought to get up and 
get ready to go home came over her. 
And she did not want to go home. 
To lie there quite still, fall of dreamy 
wonderings, which were half plea- 
sant, half confusing, seemed all she 
was fit for. The very idea of raising 
herself, of putting her foot on the 
ground, seemed to bring back all 
those buzzing bees—and yet night 
was coming on, and that of course 
would be the necessary thing to do. 

It was almost dark when, for the 
second time, her father came to the 
side of her sofa. He came very soft- 
ly, and hushed her when she first 
attempted to speak. ‘‘ Not a word, 
my darling,” he said—* not a word; 
you must not talk.” 

“But I must,” said Kate, though 
even her own voice sounded at least 
five miles off. ‘Papa, must not I 
get up and go home?” 

“You are not able,” he said, 
stooping over and kissing her. 
“ Don’t trouble yourself about that. 
Mrs. Mitford has promised to take 
charge of you till you are better. 
You must lie quite quiet, and not 
think of anything till you get 
well.” 

“T am—pretty well,” said Kate, 
‘and who is Mrs.——-?”_ She stop- 
ped, for there was a shadow behind 
Mr. Crediton, who could only be Mrs. 
Mitford herself, and Kate’s sense 
of courtesy was not gone, though 
she was so strangely confused. 
Then she gave a little exclamation 
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of surprise. ‘I am still in my habit,” 
she said, with vague wonder, “though 
it is almost night! ” 

‘*We are going to get you out of 
your habit presently, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Mitford. “Say good-night to 
your father, for we must send him 
away. You will soon know who I 
am, and all about it; but you must 
not talk to-night.” 

And then, before she knew how, 
she was released from her warm 
clinging dress, and laid, all white 
and fresh and cool, in a cool, soft, 
shaded bed, where the confusion 
gradually deepened round her. 
Kate could have vewed she had 
never slept at all, but had been 
all the while sensible of the strange- 
ness and stillness of the place—of 
now and then a sound and touch 
that fell like the embodiment of 
the silence—of a faint glimmer of 
light in the darkness—of sometimes 
a wandering breath of air, as if the 
window had been opened; and the 
sense of some one by her all the 
while. But yet, no doubt, she 
must have slept; for it became 
apparent to her all at once that 
day had returned—that the morn- 
ing air was coming in, and the 
whole dim chamber was flooded 
through and through with light,—- 
light which was not sunshine, and 
yet looked like the essence of sun- 
shine. She seemed to herself to 
look up all at once out of the soft 
darkness which had prevented her 
from identifying anything, to see 
this daylight room all bright and 
clear, with its pictures and its fuar- 
niture, and a bright-faced soft-eyed 
woman who stood by her bedside, 
no longer a shadow among the 
shadows. Such soft eyes, though 
they were no longer young, a com- 
plexion so softly, sweetly tinted, 
a look that caressed every young 
creature it rested upon:—If this 
was Mrs. Mitford, it was very plea- 
sant to be left in her charge. She 
had a little tray in her hands, 
white-covered, with fragrant tea 
and delicate bits of dry toast. 
Kate, not knowing how it was that 


she had woke so suddenly to this 
pleasant spectacle, tried to start 
up, with her usual impetuosity, but 
fell back again immediately, with 
her head all buzzing and confused, 
as it had been on the previous 
night. 

“Oh dear! what is the matter 
with me?” cried Kate, so much 
overwhelmed by her sensations that 
she forgot civility. 

“Nothing very much, I hope, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Mitford; “but 
you are not well enough to jum 
up like that. You had a bad fall 
yesterday; but you have slept so 
well all night——” 


“Oh no—I think not,” protested | 


Kate; and then it suddenly occur- 
red to her how ungrateful she was, 
“JT am sure you were sitting up 
with me,” she said. “It is so very 
good of you; and I don’t even 
know—my head is so strange.” 

“You shall hear all about it in 
time,’ said her cheerful nurse. 
“You have only to keep quiet, 
that is all, and take some tea, 
and be content to be an invalid. 
Is that hard? But it might have 
been so much worse; and oh! we 
have such reason to be thankful, 
my dear!” 

Kate did not say anything, but 
she gazed so, throwing all her awe- 
stricken thoughts into her eyes, 
that the kind woman answered the 
thought as if it had been spoken. 

** Yes, you might have been killed 
—and my John too. Thank God, 
you are both safe! But you must 
not ask any more questions. You 
must let me settle your pillows for 
you, and try to take some tea.” 


“My John!” who was that? 


another mysterious new being in 
this world of darkness. Kate gazed 
imploringly at her new friend, whom 
she had identified and made out. 
But Mrs. Mitford’s attention was 
fixed on the pillows, which she piled 
up cunningly behind the patient to 
support her. “Is that comfort- 
able?” she asked. “It does not 
make you giddy to sit up like that? 
and here is your breakfast, and a 
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rose with the dew on it from my 
—from the garden,” she added, 
after a little momentary pause. 
Kate’s mind was very much con- 
fused, it is true, but still her 
woman’s wit had not so much de- 
serted her but that she could make 
out that broken sentence. It was 
“my John,” no doubt, that her 
friend had been about to say, and 
why then could not she say it 
without hesitation? An involun- 
tary smile stole over Kate’s face; 
she put up the rose to hide this 
smile, taking in all its freshness 
and dewiness and perfume into her 
young being. Evidently John was 
not without discrimination — and 
Kate, we are obliged to confess, 
was the kind of gir] to like the rose 
all the better coming to her in this 
half-mysterious way, than if Mrs. 
Mitford had but gathered it in the 
garden as she took her morning 
walk. 

“Tt is very sweet; and it is so 
kind of—you, to bring it me,” said 
Kate, with a little gleam of habit- 
ual mischief waking in her pretty 
eyes. ‘But oh! my head feels so 
strange, I can’t make it out.” 

“Perhaps you had better not talk 
any more, but lie down again as soon 
as you have had your tea,” said 
Mrs. Mitford; and she only smiled 
upon Kate’s further attempts to 
enter into conversation, and shook 
her head. . When the little tray had 
been removed, and the pillows 
lowered, Kate was left with her 
rose, in a not unwilling quiet. After 
all, curious though she was, she did 
not feel able to talk: her head still 
felt, as she said, very strange. The 
bees were not so far off but what 
they were ready to come back when 
she stirred. On the whole, it was 
best to lie back and keep quite 
still, and watch her nurse moving 
about the room. She had a grey 
alpaca gown, which shone with 
pretty reflets like silk, but did not 
rustle to vex the invalid’s nerves; 
and a little white cap that set off 
her soft rose-tints. Kate lay and 
wondered how she had managed to 
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keep that lovely soft’ complexion— 
and then why she wore a cap, which 
so few people do nowadays. Oer- 
tainly Mrs. Mitford had no need to 
wear it; she had plenty of hair, 
though it was beginning to be touch- 
ed by grey, and Kate was sufficient- 
ly a young woman of her time to 
know that no hair now needs to 
grow grey unless its owner cliooses. 
And then she wondered how old 
Mrs. Mitford was. She might not 
have been any more than forty, 
and yet she might be ten years 
older than that—it was hard to 
say. She went about softly, not 
quite noiselessly, which is as hurt- 
ful to the nerves as boisterousness, 
but with just sound enough to make 
you aware she was there. And it 
was so nice, Kate thought, to have 
her there. Her pretty rose ribbons, 
which brightened the grey dress, 
were not so pretty as the softer 
roses on her cheeks. Kate was all 
lilies and roses herself, and she 
could not but gaze with a sympa- 
thetic admiration at the woman so 
much older than herself, who still 
retained this special loveliness, 


‘She looked like Methuselah to 


Kate, and yet she was so pretty. 
“Shall I be as pretty, I wonder, 
when I am as old?” the girl asked 
herself; and once more was surpris- 
ed by a smile at the quaint, strange, 
incomprehensible thought. Kate 
Crediton fifty, but still possessed 
of a pretty complexion, and consid- 
ered a nice-looking woman of her 
age! The idea was so odd that 
into the quietness there bubbled up 
a little sudden fountain of laughter, 
of which, as soon as she heard it, 
Kate was so infinitely ashamed, that 
even her rose did not suffice to hide 
the colour which blazed up into her 
cheeks, 

“Laughing, my dear!” said Mrs. 
Mitford, though not without a 
little anxiety, drawing near the 
bed. ‘‘What has amused you?” 
And she came quite close, and 
touched Kate’s forehead softly with 
her hand, and gazed at her, with 
just a touch of dread lest her mind 
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was wandering, which the girl 
guessed somehow, and which in- 
stantly sobered her thoughts. 

“T was thinking how fanny it 
is to be lying here so comfortable, 
and you taking care of me as if I 
belonged to you, and not to know 
where I am, nor—anything about 
it. It is all so queer.” 

“Tt is not half so queer as you 
think,” said Mrs. Mitford, smiling; 
“you will find it is quite natural 
when you are a little better. But 
we must not talk till the doctor 
comes. He gave orders you were 
to be kept perfectly quiet. Perhaps 
he will relax when he sees how 
well you are, if you keep quite quiet 
now.” 

“When will he come! ” said Kate, 
with a sigh of impatience ; and then 
in her hasty way she put up her face, 
as well as she was able, to her kind 
nurse. “IJ wonder if mamma was 
like you,” cried the motherless 
creature, with a few tears which 
came as suddenly as the laughter. 
It was Kate’s way; but Mrs. Mit- 
ford did not know that, and was 
wonderfully touched, and kissed 
her, and bathed her face, and 
smoothed her hair, and did a hun- 
dred little tender offices for her, 
making her “nice,” as an invalid 
should look. 

“My hair was much the same 
colour when I was your age, and I 
had just such heaps of it,” the 
kind woman said, combing out 
and caressing those great shining 
coils. 

“T shall be just the same-looking 
woman when I am old,” was the 
comment Kate made to herself; 
and the thought almost made her 
laugh again. But this time she 
had warning of the inclination, and 
restrained herself; and thus the 
morning wore away. 

When the doctor came he pro- 
nounced her a great deal better, 
and Kate lay wondering, and lis- 
tened with all her ears to the con- 
versation that went on in hushed 
tones near her bedside. ‘“ Not 
light-headed at all?” said the 
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doctor; “not talking nonsense?” 
“ And oh,” cried Kate to herself 
“if I did not talk nonsense, it ig 
the first time in all my life!” “Op 
no, she has been quite rational ~ 
quite herself,” said Mrs. Mitford; 
and Kate, exercising intense self- 
control, did not laugh. If she had 
ever been called rational before, it 
would not have been so hard; and 
how little they must know about 
her! “It is rather nice to be con- 
sidered sensible,” she said within 
herself; but she could not suppress 
the laughing mischief in her eye, 
which the doctor perceived when 
he turned round to feel her pulse 
again. 

“She looks as if she were laugh- 
ing at us all,” he said. ‘ Miss Credi- 
ton, tell me do you feel quite well? 
able to get up this moment and 
ride home?” 

**T am very well when I lie still,” 
said Kate; ‘‘ but I don’t want to 
go home, please. She is not' at 
home; I am obliged to call her 
she, which is very uncivil, because 
nobody will tell me her name.” 

**T can do that much for you,” 
said the doctor. “ This is Mrs. Mit- 
ford of Fanshawe Regis; and I can 
tell you you were in luck to be run 
away with close to her door.” 

** You don’t need to tell me that,” 
said Kate. “Please, Mrs. Mitford, 
will you kiss me, now we are intro- 
duced. I am Kate Orediton—per- 
haps you know; and I am sure I 
don’t know why I did not talk 
nonsense all Jast night, for they 
say I always do at home.” 

“But you must not here,” said 
the doctor, who was an old man, 
and smiled at her kindly, — “nor 
chatter at all, indeed, for several 
days. See how it brings the blood 
to her face! If you will be very 
good you may see your father, and 
ask—let me see—six questions; 
but not one word more.” 

“Ts papa still here?” cried 
Kate. 

“That is one,” said the doctor; 
“be careful, or you will come to 
the end of your list, as the man 
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jn the fairy tale came to the end of 
his wishes. He is waiting to come 
sn 99 

“Have I only five left?” said 
Kate. ‘Please, let him comein. I 
shall ask rim how it all happened; 
and then I shall ask him where we 
are—tbat is three; and when he 
is going home; and what is the 
matter with me that I must lie 
here—and then——” She had 
been counting on her fingers, and 
paused with the forefinger of one 
hand resting on the little finger of 
the other. Mrs. Mitford had gone 
tothe door to admit Mr. Crediton, 
and Kate was alone with the old 
doctor, who looked at her so kindly. 
She laid back her head among the 
pillows, a little flushed by talking ; 
her pretty hair, which Mrs, Mitford 
had just smoothed, had begun to 
ruffle up again in light little puffs 
of curls. She lay back, looking up 
at the doctor like a certain Greuze 
I know of, with fingers like bits 
of creamy pink shells, half trans- 
parent, doing their bit of caleu- 
lation. ‘*And then,” she added, 
with a long-drawn breath, half of 
mischief, half of fatigue, ‘I will ask 
him who is ‘ my John’?” 

“Has she been talking to you 
about my John?” said the doctor, 
amused ; and Kate gavea little nod 
of her pretty head at him, where she 
lay back like a rosebud upon the 
pillows. It was too late to answer 
in words, for Mrs. Mitford was com- 
ing back from the door, followed by 
Mr. Crediton, who looked excited 
and anxious, and had something 
like a tear in the corner of his eyes. 
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“Well, my pet, so you are bet- 
ter!” he said. ‘That is right, 
Kate. Ihave had a most miserable 
night, doctor, thinking of her. But 
now I hear it’s going to be all right. 
It is not, of course, for any special 
virtue in her,” he said, turning 
round to them with a strained little 
laugh when he had kissed her, “ but 
one has all sorts of prejudices about 
one’s only child.” 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed. I know very well 
what it is to have an only cbiid,” 
said Mrs. Mitford. “You could 
not find more sympathy anywhere 
in that particular. When there is 
anything the matter with my boy, 
the whole world is turned upside 
down.” 

Kate looked at the doctor with 
an inquiring glance, and he gave 
her a little confidential nod. The 
eyes of the young girl and the old 
man laughed and communicated 
while the two foolish parents were 
making their mutual confessions, 
“Ts that my John she is speaking 
of?” asked Kate’s eyes; and the 
doctor replied merrily, delighted 
with his observing patient. To be 
sure there had been a grave enough 
moment on the previous day, when 
these two lives first crossed each 
other; but this was how the idea of 
him was formally introduced to Kate 
Crediton’s mind. It was a foolish, 
flighty, light, little mind, thinking 
of nothing but fun and nonsense. 
Yet even now it did cross the doc- 
tor’s mind, with a momentary com- 
punction, that the business might 
turn out serious enough for poor 
John. 


= , 


CHAPTER Il. 


It was nearly a week before Kate 
was permitted to leave her bed, and 
during that time she had learned a 
great deal about the economy of 
Fanshawe Regis. She lay among 
the pillows every day a little high- 
er, with her natural colour coming 
back, looking more and more like 
the Greuze, and listened to all the 


domestic revelations that flowed 
from Mrs. Mitford’s lips. The kind 
woman was pleased with so lively 
a listener, and thus there gradually 
unrolled itself before Kate a moving 
panorama of another existence, 
which the girl, perhaps, had not 
sufficient imagination or sympathy 
to enter fully into, but which in 
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terested her much in bits, and 
amused her, and to which she lent 
a very willing ear. Sometimes 
the door of the room would be 
opened, and Kate would hear the 
footsteps in the house of which she 
was now a recognised inmate, but 
which she knew nothing of. There 
was one solemn step that creaked 
and went slowly, gravely, up and 
down stairs, as if life were a weighty 
ceremonial to be accomplished very 
seriously, which was evidently the 
step of Dr. Mitford, the Rector of 
Fanshawe Regis, and rural dean; 
and there was a lighter springy 
masculine foot, which came to the 
very door sometimes with flowers 
and letters and books for the in- 
valid, and which Kate did not 
need to be told was “my John.” 
In the languor of her illness, and in 
the absence of other objects of in- 
terest, this step became quite im- 
portant to Kate. She was not, we 
are obliged to confess, by any means 
a very good young woman. She was 


a spoiled child, and she had been 


born a flirt, which could scarcely 
be said to be her fault. From three 
years old to nineteen, which was 
her present age, it had been the 
occupation of her existence to prey 
upon mankind. Whether it was 
sugar-plums she played for or 
hearts had not mattered very much 
to her. She had put forth her 
wiles, her smiles, her thousand 
little fascinations, with a spontane- 
ous, almost unconscious, instinct. 
It was necessary to her to be pleas- 
ing somebody—to be first in some 
one’s regard, whoever that some 
one might be. Before she had 
been half a day under Mrs. Mit- 
ford’s care, that good soul was 
her slave; and when that innocent 
little bit of captivation was complete, 
and when the doctor, too, showed 
symptoms of having put on her 
chains, Kate felt her hands free, 
and longed for the hunting-grounds 
and the excitement of the sport. 
John was the most likely victim, 
and yet she could not get at him, 
being chained up here out of reach. 
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It filled her invalid existence with 
a little touch of excitement. She 
sent him pretty messages in return 
for his roses, and listened to all 
his mother’s stories of him. | Not 
that John in himself * interested 
the girl. He was her natural vic- 
tim, that was all, and she smiled 
with a vague satisfaction at thought 
of the mischief which she knew she 
could do. 

The life she lived in her room 
in this strange house of which she 
knew nothing, yet with which she 
was so familiar, was the strangest 
amusing episode to Kate. After the 
first two days Mrs. Mitford kept by 
her less closely, and a fresh country 
housemaid, full of wonder and sym- 
pathy and admiration for the pretty 
young lady, came into the room 
as soon as she was awake to put 
it in order for the day. Lizzie 
had a round fresh apple-blossom 
face which pleased Kate’s eye, and 
was full of that wondering wor- 
ship for the creature so like her- 
self in age and nature, so infinitely 
above her in other matters, pos- 
sessed of so many incomprehensible 
fascinations and refinements, which 
one young woman so often enter- 
tains for another. There had been 
great caleulations in the kitehen 
about Kate’s probable age and 
her beauty, the colour of her hair, 
the shape of her hat, her father’s 
wealth, and everything about her. 
The cook at Fanshawe Regis came 
from Oamelford, where Mr. Credi- 
ton lived, and knew that his bank 
was the Bank of England to all 
the country round, and that he 
was rolling in money, and spared 
nothing on his only child. Lizzie 
had listened with open eyes to all 
the details her fellow-servant knew, 
or could recollect or invent, of 
the fairy existence of this wonder- 
ful young lady. About twenty, 
cook concluded Miss Crediton was 
—and Lizzie was just over twenty. 
And she too had blue eyes like 
Kate, and apple-blossom cheeks, and 
was about the same height— but 
yet what a difference! ‘You've seen 
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Miss Parsons as was her maid— 
a stuck-up thing with her fine 
bonnets ; her mother keeps a mil- 
linery shop down Thistle-field way, 
leading out o’ Camelford,” said 
cook. “She was lady’s- maid to 
this Miss Crediton, and a fine thing 
for her too. She might take a 
fancy to you, Liz, if you were to 
flatter her a bit.” ‘ Laws, I never 
dare open my lips,” said Lizzie; 
“she’ll lie there a-noticing every- 
thing with them eyes, as looks you 
through and through. Them as is 
no skolards has no chance.” But 
Lizzie’s heart beat as the morning 
came, and she went softly into Miss 
Crediton’s room, and set the win- 
dows open, and dusted and settled 
and put everything to rights. Kate 
watched her, saying nothing at 
first, not without a little nat- 
ural interest on. her side in the 
young woman of her own age, 
in all the roundness, and soft- 
ness, and whiteness, and rosiness 
of youth. She saw the girl’s awe- 
stricken looks at herself, and was 
amused, and even a little flattered, 
by Lizzie’s admiration—and being 
weary of silence, began to draw 
her out. It was chiefly from Liz- 
zie’s account that Kate identified 
all the movements of the house, 
and found out the hours at which 
Mrs. Mitford visited the schools, 
and when she went to see her 
poor people. “When she leaves 
you, miss, to have a little rest after 
your dinner, it’s time for the 
school,” said Lizzie. ‘* Missis never 
misses a day, not so long as I can 
remember, except now and again, 
when Mr. John’s been ill.” 

“Ts Mr. John often ill?” said Kate. 

“ Oh no, miss; never, so to speak ; 
but missis makes an idol of him. 
Mother thinks as she makes too 
much an idol on him. He’s her 
only son, like—it aint like having 
nine or ten, as most folks have,” 
said Lizzie, apologetically, as she 
arranged the little table by Kate’s 
bedside, where there was, as usual, 
a bouquet of John’s roses, freshly 
gathered. 


“That is true,” said Kate, with 
a laugh which Lizzie could not 
understand. 

“But. I'd rather have one like 
Mr. John, than a dozen like most 
folks,” Lizzie added, with energy ; 
“ most of ’em in the village is nought 
but trouble to them they belongs to. 
It’s hard to tell of °em what they’re 
made for, them big lads. One’ll 
go poaching and idling, till ye don’t 
know what to do with ’um; and 
another ’ll list, and break his folks’s 
hearts. Mother says they’re a cross, 
but I think as they’re worse than a 
cross—drinking, and fighting, and 
quarrelling, and never good for 
nought. And them as is steady 
goes away, and you don’t get no 
good o’ them. You may laugh, 
miss, as ddn’t know no better— 
but there are folks as can’t laugh.” 

“JT did not laugh, Lizzie,” said 
Kate. “I am very sorry — but 
why are yon so serious about it? 
I hope the girls are better than the 
lads.” 

“Mother says we've haven’t got 
the same temptations,”’ said Lizzie. 
dubiously; “but she’s old, you 
know, miss, and I dare to say 
she don’t think on. I’ve got four 
brothers, all idler the one nor the 
other. And if I don’t know, I don’ 
know -who should. Mother she’s a 
good woman, and I hope we’ll all 
pass for her sake—but missis, she 
never hears a cross word from Mr. 
John.” 

‘““A cross word, indeed!” said 
Kate; ‘that would be unpardonable 
—and she such a darling: He 
ought to be proud of having a 
mother like that. I am very fond 
of her myself.” 

“He’s as proud as Punch, miss,” 
said Lizzie, ‘‘and missis she’s proud 
of him. When he’s at. home he’s 
always by to walk wi’ her and talk 
with her. Master, he’s that learned 
ye never know what to make of 
him. They say as he’s the biggest 
scholard in all Huntlyshire. It 
aint to be expected as he would 
just take his little walks, and make 
it pleasant like a common man.” 
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“And what does Mrs. Mitford 
do when Mr. John is away?” said 
Kate, a little doubtful of the pro- 
priety of asking so many questions, 
but too curious to let the oppor- 
tunity slip. 

“ Oh, miss! it’s dreadful, that is,” 
cried Lizzie. ‘It’s enough to make 
you cry just to look at her face. 
Some days she’ll go across to the 
school as many as three times—and 
down to the village among all the 
poor folks. Mother aint Church 
like me, miss,” the girl continued, 
with a little apologetic curtsy ; “ she 
was born like in Zion, she says, and 
she can’t make up her mind not to 
leave it; and it aint to be expected 
as poor missis should be fond of 
Zion folks. But when any of the 
lads are in trouble she never minds 
church nor chapel. Mother says 
she’s a bit proud as her own lad is 
one as never gets into no trouble— 
and the like of him haven’t got 
the same temptations, mother says. 
But I always say as it’s kind of 
missis, all the same.” 

“JT should think so, indeed,” 
cried Kate, “and I think your 
mother must be——” she was 
going to say a disagreeable old wo- 
man, but stopped in time—‘ rather 
hard upon other people,” she went 
on, diplomatically; but then if 
Mr. John goes away altogether, I 
am afraid Mrs. Mitford will break 
her heart.” 

‘Oh, miss, don’t you be afeared,”’ 
cried Lizzie, with bright confidence 
—“‘he aint agoing away. It sounds 
funny, but he’s going to be the new 
curate, is Mr. John.” 

“Oh!!” Kate gave a little cry 
of disappointment and dismay. 
“Ts he a clergyman? I never 
thought of that.” 

“Not yet, miss,” said Lizzie, 
“but they say as he’s going up to 
the bishop at Michaelmas or there- 
abouts, and then we’ll have him 
here for curate, and missis will be 
as glad as glad.” 

“Tam sure 


I am not glad,” said 
Kate to herself, pouting over this 


unlooked-for piece of news. Not 
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that she cared for John. She had 
never seen him, how could ghe 
eare? He had saved her life, 
people say, but then that was the 
most fantastic beginning of an ae. 
quaintance, like a thing in a novel, 
and she would rather have seen no 
more of him ever after, had that 
been all. But Kate had become 
interested in my John by dint of 
hearing his step, and receiving his 
roses, and knowing him to be her 
natural victim, And that he should 
be a clergyman spoilt all. Curates, 
of course, are always fair game— 
but then an effective young sports- 
woman like Kate Crediton can bag 
curates with so little trouble. Fa- 
cility, let us say, after the fash- 
ion of the copybooks, breeds con- 
tempt. And, on the other hand, 
light-minded as she was, she felt 
that a clergyman, as distinct from 
a curate, was a thing that called for 
respect—and felt herself suddenly 
pulled up and brought to a pause 
in all her projects for amusement, 
How provoking it was! if he had 
been going to be a soldier, or a 
barrister, or an—anything except a 
clergyman! She could not, for 
Mrs. Mitford’s sake, treat him on the 
ground of simple curatedom; -nor 
would she beguile him from his 
serious intentions, and wound his 
mother, who had been so good to 
her. A clergyman! a bejng either 


ready to fall a too ready victim, or 


a martyr, whom to interfere with 
would be sacrilege. Kate was 
thoroughly contrariée. She felt 
that fortune was against her, and 
that this was a climax to the mis- 
fortunes which hitherto had sat so 
very lightly upon her. To be thrown 
from her horse and half killed—to 
find herself an inmate of a strange 
house which she had never heard of 
before—to be introduced into a new 
world altogether, with the most deli- 
cious sense of novelty and strange- 
ness—and all to find herself at last 
face to face with a clergyman! Kate 
could not understand what could 
be meant by such a waste of means 
for so miserable an end. “I might 
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have been killed,” she said to her- 
self, “and he only a clergyman all 
the time! ” She was, in short, dis- 
usted at once with her ill fortune 
and her foolish dreams. She talked 
no more to Lizzie, but fell back on 
her pillows, and pushed the roses 
away with her hand. Mrs. Mitford 
had deceived her, John had deceived 
her. To think she should really 
have been getting up a little ro- 
mance on the subject, and he to turn 
out only a clergyman after all! 
When John’s mother returned to the 
room, after giving him a full account 
of her patient, along with his break- 
fast, and reanimating by her son’s 
interest her own warm glow of 
sympathy for the invalid, she was 
quite disturbed by the pucker on 
Kate’s brow. ‘‘ Dear me! I am afraid 
you have been doing too much,” she 
said, anxiously, bending over the 
bed. “I have a little headache, 
that is all,” said Kate, whose temper 
was affected. And Mrs. Mitford 
shook her head, and took immediate 
action. She had the blinds all drawn 
down again which Lizzie had drawn 


up, and sprinkled . eau-de-Cologne 
all over Kate, and laid aside her own 
work, which required light, and 
with her knitting in her hand in- 
stead, placed herself in the shade, 
and said “‘hush’’ to every word her 


patient addressed to her. ‘“ Quiet 
and darkness,” she said, softly; 
“hush, my dear—there is nothing 
like darkness and quiet—I always 
find them effectual.” Poor Kate had 
to make the best of it. Instead 
of going on with her new novel, and 
chattering to her heart’s content, she 
had to lie silent and shut her eyes, 
and be content with the eau-de- 
Cvlogne ; which, after all, though he 
was but a clergyman, was less in- 
teresting than John. 
. It wasa great event to Kate, and 
also to the kitchen at Fanshawe Re- 
gis, when “Miss Parsons” came 
fron Camelford with her young 
mistress’s “things.” Kate had 
never been ill in her life before, and 
she had not been very ill or suffer- 
ing much even now, so that the 
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feeling of state and dignity and 
superiority to the rest of the world 
was unmixed by any severe remin- 
iscence of pain. It gave her quite a 
thrill of pleasure to see her pretty 
dresses again. She had been allowed 
to get up to lie on the sofa by the 
window, and look out at the roses, 
but only in her dressing-gown, 
which was very pretty, no doubt, 
and very cool, but not so pleasant as 
all those fresh summer costumes 
with their floating ribbons. She lay 
on her sofa, and watched Parsons 
unpack them with lively interest. 
“But I should like to know what 
you mean me to do with them all,” 
she said. ‘Here are enough for all 
the summer; and how long do you 
suppose I am going to stay? Per- 
haps a week—there are a dozen 
gowns at least.” 

“TJ did not know which you would 
like, miss,” said Parsons; ‘‘nor if you 
might be tempted to stay. It’s so 
pretty all about, and they’re all so 
fond of you-—” 

‘Fond of me! ” said Kate, witha 
sudden blush, which surprised her- 
self intensely. ‘‘ You goose! no- 
body has seen me but Mrs. Mit- 
ford—and she will be very glad to 
get rid of so much trouble, I should 
think.” 

“Ah, miss! as if some folks 
didn’t know better than that,” said 
Parsons; which confounded Kate so 
that she made no answer, but paused 
to reflect whether the girl was mad, 
or if she could mean anything. 
John had seen her, it was true, 
though she had not seen him. He 
had saved her life; he had kept 
sending her roses all the time. And, 
no doubt, it is quite possible that a 
man (poor creature!) might be 
struck at first sight, and never 
get the better of it all his life 
after. The suggestion made her 
smile for one moment, and then 
filled her with a certain contempt for 
John. 

“ Please finish your unpacking as 
soon as you can,’’ she said, with 
severe politeness to Parsons. ‘Take 
out half—that willdo. I stay herea 
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week only. And make haste, please, 
for I am tired of all this fuss.” 

“Now they’ve come,” said Par- 
sons, doggedly, ‘‘they’d best be un- 
packed ; and if you was to change 
your mind——” 

** Be quiet, please, and get done and 
go away,” cried Kate. ‘You will 
make me ill again, if you don’t mind. 

And then, considerably ruffled 
and put out, she turned her head to 
the window. Mrs. Mitford had 
scrupulously kept ‘‘the gentlemen ” 
—her husband and her son—out of 
the flower-garden, on which Kate’s 
windows looked. She did not think 
a young lady in a dressing-gown a 
fit spectacle for any eyes but her 
own; but Kate was almost well, 
and her hostess had relaxed a little. 
As she looked out now she saw 
through the venetian blinds two 
figures in the distance walking 
slowly along a sheltered walk. It 
could only be John whom his 
mother was leaning on in that 


way. Her head was almost resting 
against his arm as she looked up 


and talked to him. She leant upon 
him with that pleasant sense of 
support and help which makes weak- 
ness sweet; there was even in her 
attitude a something which Kate 
perceived dimly by instinct, but 
could not have put in words; that 
delicious sense of surprise, and 
secret, sacred, humorous conscious- 
ness of the wonder there was in it— 
the sweet jest of being thus sup- 
ported by her baby, her child, he 
whom she had carried in her arms 
—was it yesterday ?—which a man’s 
mother enjoys privately all to her- 
self. Somehow a little envy stole 
over Kate as she looked at them. 
She was very fond of her father; 
but yet it was not such happiness to 
be with him as it was for this other 
woman to be with her boy. The 
young creature thirsting for every- 
thing that was sweetest in life 
wouid have liked to have that too. 
To be sure she could not be John’s 
mother, or anybody’s mother, and 
would have laughed with inex- 
tinguishable laughter at herself for 
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the thought, had she realised jt; 
But still she envied Mrs. Mitford, 
feeling that kind woman to have 
thus appropriated a joy beyond her . 
reach—and what do women want 
with joys at that age? Should not 
all be concentrated in one sweetest 
draught for the rose lips, so de 
and soft with youth? Kate would 
have repudiated such a sentiment, 
of course; and yet this was 
what breathed unconsciously jn 
her heart. She went to bed with 
a little spiteful feeling against 
Mrs. Mitford. Had not she madéa 
clergyman of her boy on purpose 
to spite Kate? If he had been 
a gravedigger his mother would 
have loved him just the same; it 
would have made no difference to 
her. If he had been ugly, and 
weakly, and half his size, his mother 
would have liked him quite as well; 
which were all so many offences 
against Kate, and evidences of her 
inferiority. She wanted to have 
her own delights and the other 
woman’s delights too. She wanted 
to be young and to be old; to have 
a lover’s adoration and & son’s 
worship, and every other variety 
that love can take. It so spited her 
that she cried when she went 
to bed, and then burst out laughing 
at her own folly, and was as silly 
as you can conceive it possi- 
ble to be—perhaps more silly 
than after nineteen any one could 
conceive. 

Next day, after Lizzie had put the 
room in order, and Mrs. Mitford 
had paid her after-breakfast visit, 
and gone off to the village to see 
some of her poor people, it occurred 
to Kate to try her own strength. 
Her father was coming to dinner at 
the Rectory that day, and it had 
been arranged that she was to be 
up in the evening tosee him. But . 
when all was quiet in the house, 
Mrs. Mitford out, the doctor not 
expected, and Parsons at hand, who 
was not likely to thwart her mis- 
tress, Kate formed a different plan 
for herself. She had her dresses 
taken out, just to look at them. 
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After being in a dressing-gown for 
a week, the charms of a real dress, 
something that fits, is wonderful. 
Kate gave a contemptuous glance at 
her white wrapper, as she gazed at 
all those pretty garments, and then 
she glanced at herself in the glass 
opposite, with her hair all loosely 
bundled up under her net. What 
a guy she looked, lying there so 
long, as if she had had afever! “A 
good thing they did not bethink 
themselves of cutting off my hair,” 
she said, under her breath; and 
could not but ask herself with hor- 
ror whether all the eau-de-Cologne 
that had been lavished on her head, 
and all the showers of water, would 
affect her hair disadvantageously. 
She might as well take it out of the 
net at least, and let Parsons dress 
it, When this was done, Kate felt 
her courage rise. She sprang up 
from her sofa, frightening the maid. 
“Tam going to dress—I must dress 
—I can’t bear this thing five min- 
utes longer! ’’ she cried. 

“Oh, miss! you'll catch your 
death,” cried Parsons, not indeed 
knowing why, but delivering the 
first missile of offence that came to 
her hand. But Parsons was far 
from being a person of spirit, or 
able to cope with her young mis- 
tress. She stood helplessly by, pro- 
testing, but making no effort to re- 
sist, except the passive one of giving 
. ho assistance. Kate flew at her dress 
with asense of novelty which gave 
it an additional charm. She but- 
toned herself into it with a certain 
delight. “Oh, how nice it is to 
feel one has something on!” she 
cried, tossing her wrapper to the 
other side of the room; and she 
fastened her belt, and tied her rib- 
bons, and did everything for herself 
with a sweep of enthusiasm. The 
reader has only seen her as an in- 
valid, and Kate was very well worth 
looking at. She was a little over the 
middle height; her figure was very 
slender and pliant and graceful— 
upright, yet bending as if with 
every breeze. Her hair was warm 
sunny brown hair; her eyes were 
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dark-violet blue, large, and limpid, 
and full of a startled sweetness, like 
the eyes of a fawn. They had the 
child’s look of surprise at the fair 
world and wonderful beings among 
which it finds itself, which has al- 
ways so great a charm; and with 
that blue ribbon in her pretty hair, 
and the clear blue muslin dress, she 
was like a flower. And then she 
had that glory of complexion which 
we are so fond of claiming as 
specially English. Nothing could 
be more delicate or more lovely 
than the gradations of colour in her 
face —her lips a rich rose, her 
cheeks a little paler —a soft rose- 
reflection upon her, delicate features 
and white throat. It was not “the 
perfect woman nobly planned ” 
which came to your mind at sight 
of so pretty a creature. She was 
a Greuze—an article of luxury, 
worth quantities of money, and. al- 
ways delightful to look at—an orna- 
ment to any chamber, the stateliest 
or the simplest. She might have been 
placed in a palace or in a cottage, 
and would not have looked out of 
place in either; and there was 
enough beauty in her to decorate 
the place at once, and make up for 
all lack of colour or loveliness be- 
sides. But what she might have 
beyond the qualities of the Greuze 
the spectator could not tell. What 
harm or good she might have it in 
her to do— what might be the re- 
sult even of this first unexpected 
appearance of hers in the house 
which she had taken by storm—it 
was impossible to predict. It could 
not but be either for good or evil; 
but, looking into the lovely, flower- 
like face, into her surprised sweet 
eyes, the most keen observer would 
have been baffled. She was full of 
childish delight in the novelty —a 
half-mischievous, half-innocent plea- 
sure in the anticipation of produe- 
ing some effect in the quiet unsus- 
picious house; but that was all that 
could be made out. She stood before 
the glass for a minute contemplat- 
ing her perfected toilette with the 
highest satisfaction. She looked 
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like a wreath of that lovely evan- 
escent convolvulus, which is blue 
and white and rose all at once. 
“ Am TI nice?” she said to the be- 
wildered Parsons; who replied only 
by a bewildered exclamation of 
** Oh, miss!” and then Kate turned, 
poising herself for one moment on 
her heel in uncertainty. She took 
one of John’s roses and placed it in 
her belt; and then, with a little 
wave of her handkerchief, and, as 
it were, flourish of trumpets, she 
opened her door and stepped forth 
into the unknown. 

Here let us pause for a moment. 
To step for the first. time into a 
new country is thrilling to the in- 
experienced traveller; but to put 
your foot into a new house,—a place 
which is_utterly strange to you, and 
yet which you are free to penetrate 
through as if it were your own— 
to take your chance of stumbling 
against people whom you know 
intimately and yet have no ac- 
quaintance with—to set out on a 
voyage of discovery into the most 
intimate domestic shrines, with no 
light but that of your own genius to 
guide you,—is more thrilling still. 
Kate stepped briskly over the 
threshold of her own room, and 
then she paused aghast at her own 
audacity. The cold silence of the 
unknown hushed her back as if she 
had been on an expedition into the 
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arctic regions. She paused, and 
her heart gave aloud beat. Should 
she retire into the ascertained ang 
lawful place from which Parsons 
was watching with a face of con- 
sternation, or should she go on, 
But no! never!—put it in Parsong’s 
power to taunt her with a retreat— 
that could not be! She gave 
another little wave of her handker. 
chief, as if it had been her banner, 
and went on. 

But it raust be avowed that when 
she was out of sight of Parsons and 
her own room, Kate paused again 
and panted, and iclung to the banis- 
ters, looking down the broad, hand- 
some staircase. She could see 
down into the hall, with all its 
closed doors, looking so silent, so 
strange, so suggestive. She did 
not know what she would find 
there; and nobody knew her or 
expected her. A distant sound 
from the kitchen, Lizzie’s hearty, 
youthful laugh, struck with a con- 
solatory sound upon herear. But 
alas! she was not bound to the kitch- 
en, where she had friends, but to 
investigate those closed doors, with 
such wonders as might be within. 
She clung to the great polished oak 
banister for a moment, feeling her 
heart beat ; and then, “ courage! ” 
cried Kate, and launched herself 
into the unknown world below 
stairs. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Rectory at Fanshawe Regis 
was a very good house. Indeed it 
was the old manor-house of the 
Fanshawes, which had been thus 
appropriated at the time when the 
great castle was built, which had 
eventually ruined the race. Dr. 
Mitford and his son were both in 
the library on the morning of Kate’s 
descent. It was the most pictur- 
esque room in the house. It was, 
indeed, a kind of double room, one 
end of it being smaller than the 
other, and contracted by two pillars 
which stood out at a little distance 


from the walls, and looked almost 
like a doorway to the larger end, 
which was the Doctor’s especial do- 
main. It was clothed with books 
from ceiling to floor, and the con- 
traction made by the pillars framed 
in the apartment behind, giving & 
certain aspect of distance to the fine 
interior. There was a great old- 
fashioned fireplace at the very end, 
with a projecting oak canopy, also 
supported by pillars, and to the 
right of that a broad, deeply recess- 
ed Elizabethan window, throwing 
a full side light upon the Doctor's 
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writing-table, at which he sat ab- 
sorbed, with his fine white head 
shining as in a picture. When 
Kate opened the door cautiously 
and looked in at this picture, she 
was so moved by a sense of her own 
temerity, and by involuntary, half- 
childish fright lest she should be 
scolded or punished for it, that it 
was at least a minute before she 
took in the scene before her; and 
even then she did not take it all in. 
She never even glanced at the fore- 
ground—at the other Elizabethan 
window, with coloured shields of 
painted glass, obscuring the sun- 
shine, in which sat another reader, 
who raised his eyes at the sound 
of the opening door with a sur- 
prise which it would be difficult 
to describe. There were three of 
them all in the same room, and 
none was aware of the scrutiny 
with which each was severally re- 
garded. It was like a scene in a 
comedy. Kate peeping frighten- 
ed at the door, growing a little 
bolder as she perceived herself un- 


noticed, gazing at Dr. Mitford’s 
white head over his books and 
papers, and gradually getting to 
see the fun of it, and calculate on 
lis start of amazement when he 


should look up and see her. And 
opposite to her, in the anteroom, 
John Mitford at his table, with 
eyes in which a kindred laughter 
began to gleam, one hand resting 
upon his open book, arrested in his 
work, his looks bent upon the pretty 
spy, who was as unconscious of his 
presence as his father was of hers. 
When John stirred in his seat and 
suddenly directed Kate’s attention 
to him, she gave a little jump and 
acry, and turned round and fied in 
her amazement. She did not even 
take time to look and recognise 
him, but flew from the door, letting 
it swing after her in a sudden panic. 
She had found the position very 
amusing when she was peeping at 
his unsuspecting father—but to be 
spied upon in her turn! Kate 
burst away and fled, taking the first 
passage she saw. ‘“ What’s that, 
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eh?” cried Dr. Mitford. “Tl go 
and see, sir,” said John, dutifully ; 
and he got up with beautiful 
promptitude, and followed the run- 
away. He saw the gleam of her 
blue dress down the passage, and 
followed her before she could draw 
breath. It was the most curious 
meeting; for two well-bred persons 
who did not know each other, and 
yet were already so deeply connect- 
ed with each other. Kate, all one 
desperate blush, turned round when 
she heard his step and faced him, 
trembling with shame and fear, and 
a little weakness—for this violent 
exercise was not quite in accord- 
ance with her weak condition. She 
scorned to run away farther, and 
clutched at such remnants of dig- 
nity as she could muster. “ Mr. 
John Mitford, I am sure,” she said, 
making him a stately little curtsy, 
and swallowing at once her fright 
and her laughter as best she could. 

“T am.so glad to see you down- 
stairs ” said John. The mirth went 
out of his face when he saw her 
embarrassment. ‘‘Oome into the 
drawing-room and rest—it is the 
coolest room in the house,” he add- 
ed, opening a door. It was very 
good of him, Kate felt; but she 
burst into a peal of nervous langh- 
ter as soon as she had got into the 
shelter of the shaded room; and then 
had to exert all her strength to keep 
from tears. 

“T am sure I beg your pardon,” 
she said, “for laughing. I am so 
ashamed of myself; but it was so 
nice to be out of my room, and it 
was so funny to be in a strange 
house, and there was something so 
tempting in the closed door——” 

“T only wish you ‘had stayed,” 
said John, who would himself have 
felt very awkward but for her con- 
fusion; “ but my mother will be back 
presently from the village, and then 
we can show you the house. I am 
afraid you are tired. OanI get you 
anything? I am so sorry my mother 
is out.” 

Kate looked at him, recover- 
ing herself, while he stammered 
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through these expressions of solici- 
tude. Now she saw him close at 
hand, he was a new kind of man. 
Her scrutiny was not demonstra- 
tive, and yet it was exhaustive and 
penetrating. He was not a foeman 
worthy of her steel. He was one 
whom it would be but little credit 
to subjugate, reckoning .by his 
powers of resistance. He would 
be an easy, even a willing victim. 
But it was something else in John 
which startled the young manslayer. 
She had seen various specimens of 
the fashionable young man, such as 
Providence throws now and then in 
the way of country girls; and she 
knew the genus squire, and all 
that can be produced in the way 
of professional in such a place as 
Camelford. It was the county town, 
and twice a-year there were assizes 
and barristers within reach; and 
there were county balls and hunt 
balls, and various other possibilities 
which brought the world as repre- 
sented by the county families and 
their visitors within reach of the 
banker’s daughter. Mr. porta 

e 


was not a common banker. 
was well connected, to begin with, 


and he was the Rothschild of 
the neighbourhood. Even to the 
large red-brick house in the High 
Street, to which he had been always 
faithful, very fine people would 
now and then condescend to come. 
And Fernwood, his country “place,” 
was always as full as he liked to 
make it of autumn guests, so that 
Kate’s knowledge of men was not 
inconsiderable. But John Mitford 
did not belong to any of the types 
she knew. He was not the ordi- 
nary university man, with which 
she was so well acquainted. He 
was not the budding curate—mel- 
lifluous and deferential He was 
not handsome, nor graceful, nor so 
much as self-possessed. He did not 
look even as if he were endowed 
with that ordinary chatter of so- 
ciety which gets people over the 
difficulty of an eccentric introduc- 
tion. If she talked the usual non- 
sense to him, Kate felt doubtful 
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whether he would understand her, 
“But if one wanted anything done 
for one! ” she said to herself, 
with more surprise than ever in her 
pretty ingenuous-looking eyes, His 
face was not beautiful, was even 
little heavy when in repose, and 
apt to cloud over with embarrass. 
ment, and lose all the light it had 
when driven into self-consciousness; 
and yet there was something in it 
she had never identified, never real- 
ised, before. All this passed through 
her mind while poor John was stand- 
ing very awkwardly before her, beg- 
ging her to tell him if he could not 
get her something, and regretting 
over and over again that his mo- 
ther should be out. Goose! Kate 
thought to herself; and yet felt the 
influence of that something, which 
was beyond her reckoning, and which 
she had never made acquaintance 
with before. 

““Oh, never mind,” she said; “I 
am quite comfortable, now I am 
here. I don’t want anything, thanks, 
Never mind me. If you are basy, 
don’t take the trouble to stay. 
You know I am at home, though I 
never was here before.” 

“T hope so,” said John, standing 
before her, not knowing what to do 
or say. .He took it for granted, in 
his innocence, that she wished him 
to go away. And he had something 
to do; but yet did not think it 
quite civil to leave her, and felt 
that his mother would not like it— 
and, to tell the truth, did not like it 
himself. 

“Oh, pray don’t wait,’’ said Kate; 
“T shall be quite comfortable. There 
are plenty of books here, and I can 
go to the garden if I get tired.” 
Then there was a little pause. Jobn 
never budged, standing thus in the 
height of awkwardness before her— 
wishing for his mother — wishing 
for anything to happen to deliver 
him, and yet feeling a charm in the 
position, which was very amazing 
to him. Kate, for her part, began 
to recover. She forgot the impres- 
sion which had been made upon her 
by that unknown something in his 
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face, and gradually came back to 
herself. She sat on the sofa play- 
ing with the picture-books on the 
table beside it, very demure, with 
cast-down eyes; aud he balancing 
himself on one fvot, not knowing 
what to make of himself, watching 
her anxiously for guidance. Kate 
resisted as long as she could, and 
then burst into a peal of unsteady 
laughter, in which Joln, very much 
surprised, did not find himself able 
to share. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she 
cried, when she could command her 
voice, “for being silly. I don’t 
know, I am sure, why I should 
laugh, only it is all so funny. [ 
don’t know you in the least, and yet 
I know you quite well; and I have 
been living in the house ever so 
long, and yet go about like a thief, 
peeping in at the doors, It is all 
so very odd. I can’t tell what to 
make of it. And you who are look- 
ing at me so puzzled —you saved 
my life!” cried Kate, with another 
burst of Janghter. She had never 
been so ashamed of herself befo-e, 
but she could not help it. The 
whole business was so droll. He 
kept standing, balancing himself 
in the funniest way, Jouking down 
upon her with the strangest incom- 
prehension — and he had saved her 
life! “Though she was ashamed, 
she could not restrain herself. Ste 
langhed till the tears came into her 
eyes, more and more stimulated 
thereto by the gravity and astonish- 
ment with which he regarded her. 
As for John, he tried to laugh at 
first, but finally settled into quiet, 
and Jooked at her with an amazed 
and wondering observation, as if it 
was a new species that had thus 
come suddenly under his eyes. 

“T am very glad you are so much 
amu-ed,” he said at last, quite seri- 
ously, poor fellow, without the 
slightest ironical meaning. Was 
she by any possibility a little fool, 
giggling like a baby at the gravest 
matters? or was it some deeper 
sense in her of the phantasmagoria 
of life which had called forth this 
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curious outburst of incomprehen- 
sible laughter? Laughter (John 
reflected in his perplexity — being, 
as will be perceived, a young intel- 
lectualist, and fond of such ques- 
tions) is one of the most subtle and 
least comprehensible of things. It 
may express folly, levity, mere 
amusement — or it may express that 
deep sense of the humour which 
lies at the bottom of most earthly 
transactions, which is possible only 
to very rare spirits. Gazing at Kate 
with his eyes full of romance, he 
could not tell which it was, but felt 
it most probable that it was the 
latter, the depths being more nat- 
ural to him than the shallows. “I 
don’t wonder that you laugh,”’ he 
added, after a pause, in the grave 
way which was so quaint to Kate. 
“It is like a thing that happened 
in a dream.” 

At this strange comment she 
looked up at him, puzzled in her 
turn. Did he mean something? or 
was he laughing as-she had been? 
But there was no laugh on John’s 
face; and suddenly it occurred to 
her that the eyes with which he was 
looking at her were those same eyes 
which she had seen, as in a vision, 
at the foot of the sofa, on the day 
of her accident. They were full of 
wonder, and anxiety, and alarm 
then; they were only serious and 
perplexed, and anxious to under- 
stand her now: but yet they were the 
same eyes; and the whole scene 
flashed back upon Kute’s impatient 
mind, and changed her mood in a 
moment. A sudden cloud, almost 
like that which comes over a child’s 
face when it is about to cry, envel- 
oped her. “Ah!” she cried, sud- 
denly, ‘‘I remember you now. I 
remember your eyes!” 

“My eyes!” cried John, grow- 
ing scarlet with amazement. 

“Yes, your eyes. The day it all 
happened, you know—though I am 
sure I don’t know even now what 
did happen. When I came to my- 
self, I suppose —the first thing 1 
was conscious of was a pair of eyes 


They had no body 
2s 


looking at me. 
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to them,” said Kate, with a sudden 
moisture coming into her own— 
“they looked so anxious, so un- 
happy, about me. I see now it was 
you. How awfully good of you to 
care!” 

“Good of me!” said John, feel- 
ing this sudden praise steal all over 
him with a melting weakening soft- 
ness of delight. ‘‘ I was very anxious, 
and very much alarmed. I think — 
they thonght— you would never 
come to yourself.” 

* Was it so long?” said Kate, 
with that intense wistful interest 
which youth feels in itself. 

“It was long to us—please don’t 
speak of it; it feit like an age,”’ said 
John, with a shudder. He turned 
half away frem her in the pain of 
the recollection, and then turned 
back to find those moist surprised 
child eyes of hers fixed upon him 
with an incipient tear in each of 
them, and a look of — what was it? 
— tenderness, gratitude, adiniration 
—yes, admiration—from her to 
him! It took away his breath, 
and took the strength out of him. 
He gave a low sort of chuckle of 
laughter, most bizarre expression of 
his feelings, and Cropped into the 
first chair he could find in such 
agonies of bashfulness and pleasure 
as would have better bescemed a 
charity boy than a man trained to 
encounter with the world. “It is 
very funny, as you say,” he gasped ; 
and then saw how ridiculous his 
speech was, and put his hands in 
his pockets, and blushed all over a 
violent painful red. 

“T don’t think it is the least fun- 
ny,” said Kate, now altogether in a 
different humour. “I might have 
been killed, and you might have 
been killed, your mother told me; 
and we are both only children, and 
what would they have done. I 
don’t mind so much about us, for we 
should but have died, and there 
would have been an end of it; but 
only think — what would they have 
done?” cried Kate, turning upon 
him eyes which were full of the 
suggested woe. 
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“Ah!” he cried, despising him- 
self, “‘there you go above me, as ig 
natural, It is like you to think. it 


would not have mattered for your- 
self—only for those who loved you, 
and: the desolate world it wonld 
It is like you to 


have left them. 
think of that.” 

‘t How can you tell it is like me,” 
said Kate, ‘when you don’t know 
me? I was thinking of papa, and 
of your mother, not of anything so 
fine as a desolate world.” 

‘** You were thinking like a true 
woman,”’ said the young man, gaz- 
ing at her with all the romance of 
a mother’s only son in his unso- 
phisticated eyes. 

This was all very well for the 
moment, but Kate had dispersed 
the real impression which she had 
actually felt by uttering it, and 
it was too early in their acquaint- 
ance to plunge into romance; 80 
she changed the subject skilfully, 
‘Please don’t abuse women,” she 
said. “I know it is the fashion— 
and most girls rather like to give 
in to it, and think it is clever to 
like men’s society best. But I am 
fond of women, though, perhaps, 
you will think it weak of me. If 
I had to choose, I should rather 
have all women than all men—. 
though, of course, one likes a mix- 
ture best.” 

** Abuse women!” cried John; 
*T should as soon think of blas. 
pheming heaven. It would be 
blasphemy. They are heaven to 
our earth—they are ——” 

“Hush,” said Kate, holding up 
her little white rose-tipped hand 
with a certain maternal superiority. 
‘Don’t be extravagant. When you 
are in love, you know, it is quite 
proper to say all that sort of thing 
to one girl; but I don’t think it 
ought to be wasted upon anybody. 
Please tell me, did your father see 
me? and did you think it very 
dreadful when I came like that, 
peeping in at the door?” 

John was not accustomed to be 
driven like this from one subject 
to another. By the time he had 
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got himself to the vein of laughter 
she had become solemn; and now 
when his natoral enthusiasm had 
been roused, she tossed him back 
again like a shuttlecock to the fun 
of the situation. Transitions so quick 
startled his unaccustomed mind. “I 
—was surprised,” he faltered, look- 
ing at her, wondering what kind of 
creature this was that could jump 
from one mood to another in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

“IT never saw you sitting there 
in the corner,” cried Kate. “I 
thought I had it all my own way. 
It was so stupid of me. You must 
have thought what a stupid she is, 
peeping, and never perceiving that 
she is found out. I can’t tell you 
how ashamed I was when I saw 
you. Did you think I was a thief, 
or a mad woman, or what did you 
think?” 

“T thought——” said Jolin, and 
then in his embarrassment paused, 
not knowing how to make the com- 
pliment which rose to his lips. It 
was no compliment, so for as his 
consciousness went. Had she been 
able to see into his mind, she would 
have seen an imagination too high- 
flown to be put into words. He 
could not give it amy expression, 
having no experience as yet in the 
art of insinuated meanings, ‘Of 
course I knew it must be Miss 
Crediton,’ he sa’d, with a blush, 
afier that pause; and he had not 
even ventured with his eyes to say 
the rest, but looked down, confus- 
ed, afraid to meet her glance, and 
played with his watch-chain, and 
felt himself a fool—which, indeed, 
Kate would scarcely have hesitated 
to say he was. 

“After all it did not require a 
very close application of your mind 
to guess that,” she said, half piqued ; 
and then yawned softly, and then 
opened a book, and looked at two 
of the pictures—and then added, 
“How long Mrs. Mitford is of com- 
ing home! ” 

“Shall I go and Jook for her?” 
cried bewildered John, rising up 
with an alacrity which confirmed 
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Kate in her low opinion of him. 
And he actually went away to the 
hall-door, and took his hat, and 
went off down the avenue to quick- 
en his mother’s return, leaving Kate 
in a state of consternation, which, 
after a few minutes, bubbled back 
into laughter. “Oh, what a goose 
he is!” she said to herself, and yet 
was a little angry as well as an- 
noyed that he should have gone 
away voluntarily, leaving her thus 
unamused and alone. It ‘awoke 
a momentary question in her mind 
as to whether he was worth the 
trouble—a question which she sum- 
marily answered in the negative. 
Certainly not; he was a very good 
son, no doubt, and a handy man to 
have close by when your horse ran 
away with you—but as for anything 
else! Thus Kate resolved, making 
up her mind to leave him tranquil 
in his usual peace—a conclusion 
which had not the least practical 
effect upon her after-proceedings, 
as may be supposed. 

Meanwhile John strode down the 
avenue in a very different frame of 
mind. The bees that had buzzed in 
Kate’s ears when she saw him first 
had come into his now, and hum- 
med and hummed about him, con- 
fusing his mind hopelessly. He 
had held her once for one moment 
in his arms, fighting a desperate 
battle for her with death and de- 
struction. Such a thing might 
have been as that they should have 
perished together, and been thus 
associated for evermore in an icy 
virginal union of death. If it had 
been so! the romance and the 
pathos charmed the foolish young 
fellow. And now here she was by 
his side, this creature whose lifé 
he had saved—who was his, as it 
were, by that very act, and belonged 
to him, whatever any one might 
say against it. All the same, she 
was nothing to him. She Jaughed 
when she mentioned lightly that 
strange bond. He had given her 
ler life over again when she had 
lost it. It was his life, notwith- 
standing her laughter; and yet he 
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did not know her, and she might 
pass away and leave no trace. But 
no —that was impossible. The 
trace was ineffaceable, he said to 
himself, and all that might come 
hereafter would never obliterate the 
fact that he had given her back her 
life, and that therefore that life 
belonged to him, It was not Jove 
at first sight, nor indeed any kind 
of love, which had smitten John; 
but he felt as if his claims were 
being ignored and laughed at, and 
yet were so real. She belonged to 
him, and yet she was nothing to 
him, “ We are such stuff as dreams 
are made of.” ‘This was the favour- 
ite principle of John Mitford’s 
- thoughts, and he let it take such 
possession of him on the strength 
of the curious connection and 
non-connection between himself 
and Kate, that he went along 
under the trees, crossing the sun- 
shine, with the fumes of that talk 
in his head, like a man walking in 
his sleep. Mrs. Mitford was coming 
up the avenue in her grey gown and 
white shawl, a point of brightness 
in the long green vista. She had 
a basket on her arm, and looked 
like the fairy godmother with mira- 
culous gifts for the house. The way 
in which her white shaw] blazed out 
and toned down as she passed from 
the light to the shade, and from 
the shade to the light, was wonder- 
ful. Half of the trees were lime- 
trees, and threw such silken dainty 
greennesses and svftened tones of 
shadow upon that pretty appari- 
tion; and perhaps the bees in 
John’s eirs were only those which 
made the entire atmosphere har- 
monious, with that mingling of 
scent and sound which is the very 
crown of summer and June, There 
is no telling how pleased he was to 
see that white figure. There are 
moments, though perhaps few sons 
would confess it, in which a man’s 
mother is more shield to him than 
she even is té a girl. He could 
stay in the room without embarrass- 
ment if she were there. He would 
know what to say, or at least she 
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would know what to lead him to 
say. She would save him from 
being thrust into the front of the 
conversation, and left to bear the 
brunt of it, which he was not equal 
to in his present state, The un- 
known heroine was her guest, and 
became at once natural and a mat- 
ter of course in her presence. After- 
times, perhaps, might bring other 
necessities, but this was the most 
important now. 

* Mother, we want you,” said John; 
“give me your basket, and make 
haste. Miss Crediton has come down- 
stairs.” 

“Miss Crediton!” cried his mo- 
ther, with a gasp. ‘Oh, the impa- 
tient naughty child! to take advan- 
tage as soon as I was out of the 
way, And have you made acquaint- 
ance with her, John?” 

“Yes,” he said, succinctly, tak- 
ing the basket from his mother’s 
hand. 

“Yes—is that all? But how did 
you introduce yourself, and what 
did she say, and what do you think 
of her? Oh dear, dear! I am afraid 
you must have been looking very 
forbidding, and frightened poor Kate 
—why wasI away?” 

“‘T don’t think I frightened her,” 
said John, ‘‘at least she laughed, 
I know I never laugh when I am 
frightened. She is all by herself 
in the big drawing-room. Take 
my arm, and come as quick as you 
can; she ought not to be left 
alone.” 

““T don’t think she can come to 
avy harm for five minutes,” said 
Mrs. Mitford, and looked anxiously 
in her son’s face. She was a very 
good woiman—as good a woman as 
ever was. But Jobn was her only 
child, and Kate Crediton would be 
very rich, and was very nice and 
pretty and unexceptionable, and 
he had saved her life. Could it be 
wondered at if his mother was a 
little anxious about their first meet- 
ing? If she had not liked Kate, 
Mrs. Mitford said to herself, of 
course she would never have thought 
of it. But she was very fond of 
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Kate, and they were quite suitable 
in point of age; and John was so 
good— worthy a princess! What a 
husband he would make! his mo- 
ther thought, looking up at him 


‘ fondly. If Kate Crediton had such 


acompanion as that, instead of some 
man of the world who would think 
jess of her than of her money, what 
a happy thing it would be for her! 
But “ Don’t you think she is very 
charming, Jolin;” was all the de- 
signing woman said. 

“Pretty, certainly,” said the 
young man, as if he had béen speak- 
ing of a cabbage-rose, and with 
looks as steady as if his heart had 
not been working like a steam- 
engine, pumping warmth and life 
and waves of wild fancy through 
al] his veins. 

‘“‘ Pretty ! ” cried Mrs. Mitford, and 
drew her arm out of his in her im- 
petuosity ; “I don’t know what you 
young men sre made of nowadays. 
Why, J was thought pretty once; 
and not in that calm manner 
neither,” she exclaimed, with a 
pretty blush, and a laugh at her- 
self. 

“Mamma mia, I never see any- 
body so pretty now,” said John, 
caressingly. ‘ Perhaps if Miss Cre- 
diton lives thirty years longer, 
and keeps on improving every 
day, she may get somewhere near 
you at last. She has the roses 
and lilies, but not the same sweet 
eyes.” 

“Foolish boy,” said Mrs. Mitford ; 
“her eyes are far nicer than ever 
mine were. Mine were only brown, 
like most other people’s—and Kate’s 
are the loveliest blne, and that ex- 
pression in them! I thought my 


son would know better, if nobody 
else did.” ys 

“But perhaps if your son did 
know better, it would be the worse 
for him,” said John, without looking 
at her. He put his hands into his 
pockets again, and stared straight 
before him, and attempted .a little 
weak distracted sort of whistle as 
he went on; and then a strange 
thrill ran all over the little woman 
by his side. She had been dream- 
ing of it—planning it secretly in 
her mind for all these days—think- 
ing how nice a thing it would be 
for John, who was not one to get 
riches for himself, or acquire gain 
in this selfish world. And now, 
what if it had come true? What if 
her son, who was all hers, had at this 
moment, in this innocent June 
morning, while she, all unsuspect- 
ing, was comforting the village 
people—strayed off from her side 
for ever—taken the first step in 
that awfal divergence which should 
lead him more and ever more apart 
into his own life, and his own house, 
and the arms of the wife who 
should supersede his mother? She 
bore it bravely, standing up, with 
a gasp in her throat and a momen- 
tary quiver of her lips and eyelids, 
to receive the blow, And he never 
knew anything about it, stalking 
on there with his shadow creep- 
ing sideways behind him, and his 
hands buried deep in his pockets; 
not a handswme figure, take him at 
his best, but yet all the world to 
the mother who bore him—and per- 
haps not much less, should she be 
such a woman as his mother was, to 
the coming wife. But surely that 
could never be Kate! 
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_ Sarnt-Exoy-sur-Les-Dunes is not, 
in the abstract, an interesting place. 
It has neither natural beauty nor 
historical associations to give it any 
extrinsic attraction, and it is not gay 
enough, nor bright enough, nor 
quaint enough to repay the passer- 
by for even the shortest visit. Yet 
there it stands, a French seaport 
with its usual little world—oflicial, 
mercantile, provincial—and its vast 
plage, and its little Casino, its bath- 
ers, its ships, its fisher-folk; and 
when one has gone through the ex- 
perience of passing a month in it, 
one feels a natural inclination to 
communicate the result to one’s 
neighbours. There is a certain 
charm (after it is over) in such an 
experience. As for the notable 
places, the. lovely scenery, the hills 
and the valleys which are clothed 
in fairy mists of poetry, and recall 
a thousand associations, there is no 
distinction in forming one of the 
vast crowd of pilgrims which resorts 
to them year by year. When you 
have. seen Rome, and Naples, and 
Florence, and Venice—when you 
have climbed the snowy Alpine 
heights and skirted the Riviera, 
among the palins and the orange- 
trees—you have only done.what most 
well-bred people have done, and 
probably have nothing to tell more 
than a thousand others who trod 
the same path on the same day or 
week, and saw the same skies and 
the same waters, and know just 
about as much or as little as your- 
self. But the poor traveller who has 
penetrated into a mountain village, 
and there been storm-stayed; or 
the unfortunate whose carriage has 
been overturned, and who comes to 
a compulsory stop in a place po one 
ever heard of before; or, lastly, a 
luckless holiday-wight in search of 
quiet and sea-bathing, who is cast 
away upon the waste of sand areund 
Saint-Eloy-sur-les-Dunes — has the 
satisfaction of feeling that he or 


she has done something which no- 
body else has done, and of pluming 
himself or herself accordingly over 
the rest of the world. 

Saint Eloy lies on the edge of 
Flanders, where the grey, violent, 
angry sea beats upon the sandy 
beach of that rich level Low Coun- 
try which the kings of the earth 
of old coveted and fought for. 
France has. one slice of it and 
Belgium another, but the boundary- 
line has been traced by policy and 
not by nature, and there is nothing 
more distinct than the Douane to 
inform you when you have passed 
from one country into another. 
The great plain stretches widely 
round wherever the eye can reach, 
with long level canals on every side 
—narrow, silent, sometimes stag- 
nant lines of water—with here and 
there a lazy barge creeping along 
between the irregular willows, and 
here and there a red-tiled cottage 
reflecting itself in the transparent 
pathway. The roads run parallel 
with the canals, straight and long, 
acd monotonous and unbroken— 
roads that by their very prosaic and 
dead straightforwardness take a 
certain hold upon the imagination, 
leading—whither?—to the end_ of 
the world. No suggestive cnrve, 
ho picturesque turnings, are in 
those level ways; and out of this 
utter matter of fact comes a certain 
wistfulness. Where do they lead to, 
with no trees to wrap them in mys- 
tery, and no hills to shut them in? 
Straight on, ever on, till you come 
to the outside boundary of this 
round globe, and fall over into 
space—or walk straight into the 
sky without knowing it? Thither 
must those lazy boats be wend- 
ing that float along between the 
corn-fields, with a lazy sail just 
touched and billowed by the languid 
breeze; and there go the patient 
cattle, so large and sleek and 
balmy, and there the slow Flemish 
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boors with lead at every foot, who 
move along the ways. And the 
corn-fields and the willows and the 
slowly-turning windmills—are not 
they all moving onward along with 
the silent boats and _ noiseless 
stream? ‘The passer-by has to hold 
fast by something and stendy him- 
self ere he can make quite sure 
that the monotonous road is not 
moving along with him, tending 
slowly to some far-off end. 

And here and there these roads 
are gathered up—as the old Gothic 
architects gathered up the lines of 
their vaulted roofs into a boss—in a 
town, all carved and coloured and 
decorated, like the architectural 
ornament it resembles; with a little 
Beffroi looking over the endless 
plain, and a Carillon tinkling sweet- 
ly over the red roofs and high 
houses, all washed in colour, to 
brighten the face of the northern 
landscape; and between the towns 
come villages, all red and white and 
yellow and green,—whitewashed 
houses, red roofs, green shutters, 
cheerful littie dwelling-places, that 
twinkle and smile at you as you 
pass—or as they pass, which is it ?— 
in the wonderful infinite monotony. 
Such is the landscape that stretches 
for miles around Saint Eloy. <A 
few flat parishes off there is a ‘hill 
five hundred feet high, which the 
natives call a mountain, and from 
which the spectator looks upon a 
flat so endless that it becomes ma- 
jestic, stretching far away into the 
skies, with all its wistful lines of 
road, and a hundred smokes that 
represent towns, and here and there 
a grey tower rising in the speechless 
distance, or some whitewashed tour- 
elle biazing in the sun. To stand on 
this hill of Cassel and look over Flan- 
ders is as wonderful a sight as if it 
Were a Mont Blane. The shadows 
steal over the infinite plain like a 
giant’s breath, the sunshine sweeps 
down broadly upon it with a large- 
ness of effect which that grand 
artist cannot permit himself where 
his space is limited. An emperor 
might be excused a thrill of pride 
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who could stand upon that little 
eminence, and look all around him 
to where the clouds kiss the level 
fields, and heaven alone bounds 
fertile earth. To say, All this is 
mine, would have an intoxicating 
effect on the strongest brain—more 
so, I can suppose, than did the view 
embrace hills and valleys, and the 
common earthly strain of mingled 
sterility and fruitfulness. But it is 
all fruitfalness there. 

Saint Eloy, with its tall light- 
house, and its taller Beffroi, stands 
on the sandy edge of this abundant 
plain. The sea is as flat as every- 
thing else around. There is not a 
cliff to be heard of within twenty 
miles. Long expanses of sand, upou 
which the big waves roll and thun- 
der, stretch ont on either side; and 
the town itself is too big, too modern 
and too mercantile to be redeemed 
from commonplace, even by one of 
those wonders of churches which 
give an interest to the smaller 
places round. And the churches are 
not even wonderful. The cathedral 
is indeed a fairly handsome Gothic 
building, but it has a preposterous 
Renaissance fagade to make it 
absurd, if that were possible, and 
no pictures nor peculiar features to 
give it interest. There is a big 
square with a curious melodrama- 
tic statue of that old salt, Jean 
Bart; who hated England with 
frank cordiality. in such marvellous 
boots and broad sweeping hat and 
feather as must have been strangely 
uncomfortable on shipboard, one 
would suppose, if he went to sea 
in them; and the tall houses have 
all that Flemish wash of colour 
which the spectator longs to imi- 
tate upon the grey monotonous 
fronts of the houses at home. 
The town is surrounded by ram- 
parts—earthworks flanked by a 
moat which no doubt was formid- 
able once; but now the ramparts 
are banks of wild-flowers, and the 
moat is shallow and unsavoury. 
The town lives by trade, and is 
proud of its little docks and lofty 
ships, but has at the same time a 
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population of fishers, which gives a 
certain touch of the picturesque to 
the place. The women, “kilted 
above the knee,” go with long, free, 
swinging fovtsteps—the dauntless 
pace of a savage—and bare feet over 
the stones which cut our sophisti- 
cated tves to pieces, however well 
covered—-with great nets over their 
shoulders to catch shrimps along 
the wilderness of sand; while the 
heavy luggers in which their hus- 
bands and fathers seek the sea-har- 
vest drop down by the long pier, 
hoisting great sails like bats’ wings. 
From the windows that look on 
. the port you can see them coming 
and going—the heavy boats and the 
bare-legged pécheuses—to earn their 
hard livelihood, not caring much 
about the bathers and pleasure- 
seekers who haunt the grey sands 
below. Inthe month of August the 
view is diversified by a curious suc- 
cession of arrivals—white schoon- 
ers stealing silent up into the har- 
bour, attended by a crowd of eager 
men and women, who pursue them 
from the pier upward like a swarm 
of bees. These are the ships of the 
Iceland fishermen who left Saint 
Eloy six months ago, and all this 
time have been fishing cod and cur- 
ing it away in the depths of the 
Northern Sea. The crowd moves 
black along the quays, rustling and 
humming with something deeper 
than curiosity, as the voyagers, one 
by one, steal along between the two 
long piers that guard the harbour 
mouth, And Jan, when he gets on 
shore after his six nionths’ absence, 
makes very merry in all the estami- 
nets, carousing, and making night 
hidcous with his songs and choruses. 
If there was time to enter int« that 
homely unsavoury form of existence 
(for, alas! Flemish cleanliness has 
not come to the civilised height of 
objecting to smells), no doubt its 
primitive conditions, its tragic ab- 
sences, losses at sea, lonely graves 
Jefe behind in the Scandinavian 
isle, and miserable tidings that con- 
vulse the eager crowd, would have 
an interest much beyond anything 





that can possibly belong to a see- 
side casino and établissement des 
bains. But then to enter into 
these secrets the traveller would 
require a knowledge of Flemish, 
which is a rare acquirement ; though 
it wants no Flemish to divine what 
is in the hearts cf those sturdy 
strong-limbed fisherwomen, with 
their ruddy cheeks paled by anxiety, 
who crowd down the piers in their 
white caps and heavy earrings when 
the first ship is signalled from the 
Belvedere. 

And no doubt it would be curious 
to know what kind of existence it 
was which the slumberous beings 
lead who move about the canals and 
haunt the harbour-mouth, letting 
down vast nets into the oily water 
—the sardine-fishers, whose quaint 
machinery catches the stranger’s eye. 
One watches with a kind of fascina- 
tion the great jilet, like a bag sus- 
pended by huge pulleys from the 
mast-head, slowly expanding, de- 
scending, going down like the jaws 
of death into the motionless, balf- 
stagnant stream. Are they ever 
awake, those silent fishers, who al- 
ways seem awaiting the right mo- 
ment to lower their vast cobweb, 
or watching it as it descends? The 
other barges are compelled now and 
then to wake up to the hard neces- 
sities of life, when the bargee and 
his wife, she the least slumberous 
of the two, climb the banks in their 
sabots, and put themselves in har- 
ness, like two patient beasts of bur- 
den, to tow their heavy boat along 
the creeping, sullen water. But to 
float and float, all day and night, 
between those two broken lines of 
willows, with nothing higher than 
the growing corn, or more exciting 
than the passing diligence, which 
goes five miles an hour—with long 
grey lines of sky above, and long 
grey lines of road alongside, all 
gliding in broken reflections in the 
grey muddy water—what must be 
that life of mud and dreams? Is 
this the charmant pays de France— 
the country of gaiety, and frivolity, 
and amusement, and light-hearted- 
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ness? How strange and how for- 
cible are popular fallacies! The 
English visitors at Saint Eloy, who 
are generally of an unsophisticsted 
and primitive-minded class, not de- 
praved by too much knowledge of 
the world, are mostly of opinion 
that they have transferred them- 
selves to @ more genial atmosphere 
by crossing the Channel; that the 
sun is brighter, the air drier, and 
life more enlivening — notwith- 
standing that Jan in his sabots 
clatters over the stones before them 
with the soberest sadness, and 
spends his sous at every estaminet 
with sodden gravity ; and the whole 
level landscape glooms around them 
with the soaking mists and blind- 
ing rains of a level seaboard. De- 
partement du Nord! Rich, level, 
melancholy, dreary country, silent 
and grey as 2 November morn! 

All this, however, belongs to the 
ordinary life of Saint Eloy, and has 
nothing to do with its character as 
a seaside watering-place. On one 
of the sandy tongues of Jand which 
form the harbour there is, however, 
a little centre of idleness and hoti- 
day existence—an Hotel des Bains 
—several little wooden houses built 
for the convenience of bathers, and 
the Casino—home of the soul on 
that bleak coast to every melan- 
choly seeker of pleasure. The Jux- 
uries of Trouville are not to be 
found on the grey sands at Saint 
Eloy, nor can it even bear compari- 
son with Ostend or any secondary 
haunt of the monde. The Venuses, 
described with such unction by M. 
About, with lovely forms made 
black by the clinging costume 
which gives little more than a veil 
of colour to their fine proportions, 
are not to be seen on this modest 
plage. Neither is there the crowded 
and critical audience to see them 
which throngs the hot Trouville 
sands, and blackens the picturesque 
little beach at Etretét. Here all is 
sober, reserved, cheap—with bath- 
ing-machines that jolt you along the 
level sands for miles, as you suppose, 
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surf, which buries you, and yet does 
not reach to your knees. The sands 
are as flat as the country; but the 
waves that come in with that long 
level sweep, foaming end shouting 
and sparkling, with the sun iv them 
like veins of gold through the green 
crystal, are worth even a drive ina 
And it is worth 
something asa lesson to the impa- 
tient insular soul to find itself sud- 
denly turned into No. 17, and com- 
mitted to the ruthless hands of the 
Administration, to wait till its time 
comes, whatever may befall. A 
paternal Government, on the very 
edge of its territory, displays itself 
ere you have taken your first dip. 
There is the prescribed costumes des 
hommes, which has changed from 
the primitive calegon ot former 
days into a compound garment, 
which does away with the neces- 
sity of any such official as the Pére 
de la pudeur, a functionary much 
needed in other times, and whom 
we might well import to our :iver- 
banks at home. There is no Pére 
de la pudeur at Saint Eloy, where 
we all disport ourselves together, 
in decent clothing, and get buried 
simultaneously in the white foam 
as it comes rolling thundering over 
the long sweep of the sand. It 
deafens and blinds you as it comes, 
filling the air with a loud hush and 
whish and rustle; while another 
fanctionary, watchful on the plage, 
with a speaking-trumpet under his 
arm, stands ready to hail you should 
you go out too far; and a white 
boat, tossing like a nutshell on the 
big breakers, keeps ready to save 
you if even the speaking-trumpet 
should be ineffectual—another evi- 
dence how Cesar watches over his 
cbildren, When the sun is shining, 
and a brisk wind blowing, with the 
big ships gliding out to sen on the 
other side of the long black skele- 
ton of the pier, with the warm 
sands and green water, and thun- 
dering, boisterous, sudden waves 
filling the air with cadence of sound 
and clouds of spray—with the many- 
coloured groups all scattered along 
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the sinds as thickly as they can get 
together, after the gregarious kind- 
ly fashion of French holiday-folks, 
quantities of pretty fantastic chil- 
dren, endless groups of ladies over 
their worsted work, genial papas 
more frank and babyish than it is 
in the nature of an islander to be— 
the plage at Saint Eloy ceases to be 
grey, and becomes pleasant. But 
in other circumstances, when there 
is a storm brewing, and all the land- 
scape, sky, sea, sands, and the gloom- 
ing champaign behind, all paint 
themselves in tints of }ead—then, to 
be sure, the Casino is the natural 
refuge. And as it is to the Casino 
that we have been tending all this 
time, as the great example and 
moral of Saint Eloy, we tarn our 
steps cheerfully in the direction of 
the little building, which is very 
like the club-house at St. Andrews, 
in Fife, as, indeed, the sands and 
sea are not unlike that cheerful yet 
sometimes melancholy landscape. St. 
Andrews has its links and its golf— 
glorious institutions, which Saint 


Eloy has nothing to rival—and it 
has rocks and ruins, and distant hills 
upon the horizon, in all of which 
element’ of grandeur it is infinitely 


superior to the French seaport. But 
it has no Casino. Nor is there any 
such institution, so far as we know, 
to delight the sea-bathing soul any- 
where in the United Kingdom. The 
clab-house at St. Andrews is kept 
for the amusement, profitable or 
otherwise, of man—that great tyrant 
whom Mr. Mill is about to cast 
from his wicked throne; and so are 
many similar places which would 
be very eligible for the recreation 
of the general community. The 
clubbist looks from his big window 
with a sense of superiority which 
must be, as Mr. Mill also observes, 
infinitely debasing to his moral 
being, upon the ladies in their 
pretty toilettes flying home in 
clouds, Jike the birds, when a storm 
comes on, or before the drear face 
of the east wind. He finds his 
billiard-table, or his rubber, or his 
nasty male gossip, there of evenings, 
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when the womankind has to putup 
with the enforced quiet of the seg- 
side house. Selfish monster! he 
likes it probably, and takes to him 
other seven worse than himself, ang 
fills his mind, not to say his clothes, 
with stale fumes which are more 
objectionable than tobacco; though, 
by the way, is there anything more 
dreary than a club in its outward 
aspect—its doleful drab-coloured 
comfortableness, its rustle of news- 
papers, its morose men turning their 
backs upon each other? And all 
this is so different in the Casino 
of Saint Eloy. 

So different—yet combining those 
attractions; for there is no reason 
why men should not be morose, why 
they should not turn their backs 
and read their newspapers there 
as elsewhere, if they like it. The 
Casino has its Cabinet de Lecture, 
with the ‘Times’ on the table, not 
to speak of all the steady -going 
French papers, and the lively ‘ Gau- 
lois’ and the irreverent ‘Figaro.’ The 
French papers are a very curious 
study. In this country public gos- 
sip must concern itself with great 
names if it is to be printed and 
popular; and the smallest journal- 
ist, though he may live in Isling- 
ton, must represent himself as fa- 
miliar in the salons of Park Lane, 
and speak of the Duchess’s ball, and 
Lady Adelina’s kettledrum, as if, 
poor soul, he had been there ; which, 
after all, as only a yery few of us 
are on intimate terms with Lady 
Adelina and the Duchess, ‘is 
slightly absurd, to say the least of 
it. And it is not-all the journalist's 
fault; for of course his audience 
demands the farce which he thus 
painfully concocts for them. But 
the French journalist has a totally 
different kind of gossip. To him 
Timothée Trimm is more interesting 
than the Duchess. He talks to you 
ef Théophile Gautier, of the two 
Dumas, of -Gerard de Nerval, of 
Henri Miarger, as if you knew all 
about these heroes of the press, and 
were interested in their bon mots, 
their quarrels, and rebellions. And, 
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in fact, they are a great deal more 
amusing than the Belgravian ball 
as represented by somebody who 
was not there. Your Saturday 
Reviewer, and much smaller deer 
than he, though we know very well 
that probably he has hard enough 
alo to make both ends meet, like 
the rest of us, speaks to you always 
asif you and he had powdered foot- 
men in your halls, and a great house 
jn the country to retire to when 
your Parliamentary and other duties 
were over; when the fact is, that 
the most of us have no Parliamen- 
tary duties and no great houses, and 
look upon powdered footmen only 
with distant admiration at the doors 
of the celestial mansions. But the 
Frenchman strolls boldly into his 
café, aud gives you to understand 
that he is a Bohemian, and knows 
no better. The one, doubtless, is 
an affectation, like the other; but 
itis in nature that M. Blane of. the 
‘Gaulois’ should . have heard 
Timothée Trimm = say something 
very clever to somebody else over 
his absinthe; whereas it is very 
much out of probability that. Mr. 
Robinson of the ‘Jupiter’ heard 
the Countess tell Lord Albert that 
story at the Turkish Ambassador’s 
ball. And anonymous countesses 
are not funny, whereas Théophile 
Gautier & Cie. frequently are. Dur- 
ing the past summer, at least, there 
has been another subject.of discus- 
sion, more exciting even than the 
sayings and doings of the literary 
brotherhood—and that has been the 
Emperor. Not that the great poten- 
tate whose headaches make Europe 
tremble is a funny personage in 
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general, or a subject to make merry 
upon; but it has apparently been 
interesting to France, and it is very 
strange and rather pitiful to the 
stranger, to find a daily chronicle 
of all those little spyings and guess- 
ings with which a party of gossips 
in a village barber's or mantua- 
maker’s might brood over the illness 
of the squire. §. I. M. received his 
Ministers the other morning, and 
you were consoled, oh ye Philis- 
tines! but do you know that he re- 
ceived them stretched upon his 
chaise longue, and was unable to 
take any part in the business, and 
did not detain them to déjedner, as 
he always does? asks the ‘ Gaulois,’ 
Or again, he went out this morning 
in the Park, and the Bourse rose 
so many centimes in consequence ; 
but were you aware that his 
promenade was made in a_ bath- 
chair, and that every pebble on the 
path made the august sufferer wince 
and tremble? Fancy this sort of 
running commentary on the Oourt 
circular appearing even in the 
‘Telegraph’! And yet those mali- 
cious broadsheets are amusing, with 
their mélange of sick-room gossip 
and café jokes and overwhelming 
journalism. Atthe present moment, 
of course, when the censorship of 
the press is. relaxed, or rather 
annihilated, every man speaks as 
he pleases. But even «at less 
momentous times gossip of the most 
personal kind always flourished, 
more covert, but more piquant 
tvo.* 

Such are the papers on the table 
of the Casino. The big ‘Times,’ 
lying on the top of them like a 





* A more curious illustration of the effects of a censorship in deadening all sense 
of personal responsibility, and even good taste—as well as conscience—could 
scarcely be than in the publication which has been banished from France as too 


dangerous for perusal there, ‘La Lanterne,’ the organ of Henri Rochefort. 


We 


remember to have seen a penny illegal paper, published ages ago in the back streets 
of a provincial town, a publication patronised by housemaids and small shopkeep- 
ers, which was about on a level with it in point of literary excellence and moral 
tendency. The number of “La Lanterne’ which lies before us is a long tirade, as 
feeble and vile as it is possible to imagine—wearisome, monotonous, and unreadable 


—against the Bonaparte family and all their sayings and doings. 


to conceive anything more contemptible. 


It is impossible 
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Triton, obliterates a shoal of ‘ De- 
bats,’ ‘ Patrie,’ ‘ Figaro,’ half a hun- 
dred aboriginal publications; but 
there is always a ‘Gazette Rose’ 
peeping out at so:ne corner or other, 
with ravishing. sheets of fashions 
and patterns, and sweet little tales 
adapted to a very mild capacity. 
The ‘Gazette Rose’ is for the lad- 
ies, but not for those shy figures 
wrapped in dark garments of water- 
proof—articles, by the way, which 
fill the French female soul with pro- 
foundest envy—who stalk in with 
very short skirts and very broad hats, 
and petrify with stony stare any 
early reader who may have been 
beforehand with them in laying 
hold of the ‘Times.’ England has 
a way of putting her worst foot 
foremost, which is trying for a true 
patriot when he contemplates the 
specimens she sends abroad-—men, 
but especially women, who hide 
themselves from the eyes of day at 
home, but come out in all sorts of 
foreign places to perfect that won- 
drous conception of les Anglais 
which is in every French imagina- 
tion. The ‘Times,’ however, is very 
generally popular at Saint Eloy, 
which is mercantile, and knows 
English as the language of commerce 
from its cradle. The day after the 
international boat-race, an English 
lady begged the paper for a moment 
from the smooth-faced native who 
was reading it, and, glancing at 
the news, announced to her com- 
panions, in all the triumph of 
trepidation, “Oxford has won!” 
' “ Mais cui,” said the Frenchman, 
blandly, with a certain soft con- 
tempt of the unnecessary excite- 
ment, ‘“‘c’est qu'elle gagne tou- 
jours.” Thus trade has opened 
the Gallic mind not only to the 
language, but somewhat also to 
the manners and customs, of 
the incomprehensible British 
race. 

But while we read our ‘ Times,’ 
sounds of an unaccustomed kind 
reach our ears—soft bits of music, 
scraps of song, voices breaking sud- 
denly off, resuming, going over two 
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or three bars of music, two or three 
words of a song. ‘ Vieux chiteag 
noir,” sings one voice; “ Tot 
noir, tout noir,” join in the others, 
What is it? Of all things in the 
world, a rehearsal going on en plein 
jour in the long room, which serves 
asa theatre at night, within reach 
of the discreet readers in the read. 
ing-room, who, habituated to the 
sounds, and knowing they will have 
it all in the evening, go on with their 
newspapers callously and take no 
notice. Shyly and rudely, as Eng. 
lish spectators have a way of be 
having—not with the le:st intention 
of discourtesy, but curious as chil- 
dren—we steal across the handsome 
dancing-room which adjoins the 
cabinet de lecture to peep. At the 
end of it transversely is the other 
long room which is the theatre, and 
there are five poor honest plavers, 
in decentest threadbare garments, 
poor, hard-working folk, working 
away at their parts. If it were 
not that to be known is everything 
to members of their profession, 
we should not venture to infringe 
their privacy; but though this is 
very unlikely to reach the eye and 
move the soul of any manager of 
the Frangais, still it will do our 
friends no harm to name them by 
name. That little Provencal, with 
a face as bright and as keen ‘&s 
steel, is M. Libert, first comedian. 
Beside him stands Madame Dumon- 
thier in her worn gown, with traces 
of care about her eyes and prema- 
ture hollows in her cheeks—acci- 
dents which cannot obscure the fact 
that it is a beautiful woman who 
is wearing her life out to earn her 
little pittance, and amuse the bathers 
of nights. That is her husband, 
that jolly soul with handsome 
dimpled face like a child's, fat 
and laughing and genial; and that 
his father, the very type and model 
of heavy fathers with toothless 
gums, which ought to be worth 4 
fortune to him. The last of all is 
little Eugenie, a little maid of Saint 
Eloy, blonde, ugly, and merry, fif- 
teen and a half years old, delight- 
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ed with her profession, and sadly 
tempted to laugh on the stage when 
other people are Jaughing below. 
Such is the little troupe which we 
fnd rehearsing Le Farfadet on an 
August morning before the empty 
benches. Poverty is written upon 
their looks and their clothes, and 
js implied in the homely place in 
which we find them. Tall, dark M. 
René, the owner of the Uasino, and 
litle dark Madame René, his wife, 
and smull Baptiste René, their hope- 
ful heir, six years old, and about 
the size of a mouse, but as ca- 
pable as three men, watch over 
the exertions of the players, They 
are very good friends, though the 
manager cannot afford to pay his 
compuny very highly. M. René 
jokes «nd makes poor Eugenie laugh, 
though he knows she will think of 
it when she comes on the stage to- 
night, and probably commit herself; 
but then it is so sweet to have one’s 
jokes appreciated ; and a frank, ring- 
ing, }outhful laugh, what pleasant 
applause is in it! In short, they 
all make a pet of Eugenie, though 
she is so far from pretty. ‘ Elle est 
trés bien en homme,” says M. Libert, 
with fatherly patronage. And Ma 
dame Dumonthier has a hundred 
litile hints to give her, social and 
professional, how to act, and how 
to belave. They trudge down to- 
gether from their shabby lodgings 
in the town, Eugenie under the pro- 
tection of the whole troupe, and 
keeping close by the side of the 
matron of the party, who, for her 
part, holds her husband’s arm fast, 
as is the habit en province, No- 
body takes any notice of the artistes 
as they come and go, very quiet, 
humble, hard-working folks. Some- 
times, indeed, one of the English 
visitors will pause and look alter 
them, and wonder vaguely whether 
they are “respectable,” or if such a 
thing is possible to a dramatic com- 
pany. And thus they come and go 
unnoticed who give more entertain- 
ment to their fellow-creatures, and 
innocent pleasure, than any hundred 
people in Saint Eloy. Probably 
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not one in fifty of the money-makers 
of the plece has half the brains, or 
a tenth part of the skill and promp- 
titade, and capability of the poor 
actor whom he pays a franc anda 
half to see, and thinks very well 
paid if he claps his hands into the 
bargain. And what study, what la- 
bour, what expenditure of strength, 
and life, and youth, and fresliness, 
is necessary to gain that franc and 
a half, or rather the share of it 
which comes to the comedian, after 
M. René has paid all his expenses 
and himself! It is pitiful and 
strange to contrast the shabby, quiet, 
subdued - looking group, with the 
people around them, and think how 
great an expenditure goes to the 
least profitable of all trades. They 
all sing with voices very tolerably 
trained, which is of itself an ex- 
pensive education; while they have 
to understand, and take up a series 
of distinct conceptions—to be one 
person to-day and anpther to-mor- 
row, to enter into one series of 
thoughts after another—all for that 
pittance, for those shabby garments, 
and this hard life, and all those 
lines of premature care on faces 
which should still be young! Let 
us hope that the excitement of their 
art, and the applause, and the 
sight of an absorbed crowd of faces, 
all rapt and intent upon them, 
may be a kind of remuneration ; 
for there can be no doubt that such 
a recompense is sorely wanted to 
make up for the failure in other 
respects, 

The Casino to which our troupe 
belongs publivhes a little paper of 
its own, It is the ‘Gazette Pro- 
gramme,’ a tiny little pink or green 
slip, with the plays for the evening, 
and various little bits of comment, 
and faint little feuilletons. And all 
this—reading - room, billiard - room, 
theatre and ball of nights, tiny little 
newspaper in the morning, piano it 
you are musical, comfortable fau- 
teuil to read your ‘Ganlois’ in, 
shelter against the bla-t, and, if 
you know anybody, social talk and 
gossip,—are all to be had at the rate 
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per month of fifteen francs of abonne- 
ment for a single individual, or 
twenty for a family. We have 
already said that Saint Eloy is a 
cheap place. And if any reader 
will conjure up before him, as most 
probably he will be able to do with- 
out any difficulty, the drear gloom 
of his seaside evenings, the bare 
lodgings or dingy-farnished house 
which he has taken for the season, 
and where in the dim summer nights 
he sits over a green table -cover 
lighted up by two candles, and 
yawns over a drearier novel, he will 
understand what would be the ad- 
vantage of a Oasino, with its light 
rooms, its sparkling little operettas, 
its quaint little balls, all so early, 
so sober-minded, so decent in their 
gertle gaiety. The little perfor- 
mance begins at a quarter past eight, 
and is over at half-past nine; and 
then the young people dance, and 
the papas and mammas sit by and 
look on; and the girls in their short 
walking-dresses, some of them even 
with pretty flower-crowned hats, 
like ornaments on their hair, dance 


—not our riotous deux temps, but 
something like the « graceful old 
waltz of former days, and pretty 
mazourkas, and the quadrille of 


France. And the little romances go 
on in absolutest natural propriety, 
with mamma all the while smiling 
but watchful, following her child 
with her eyes; and before mid- 
night all is over, and the family 
parties jog home contented to the 
little lodgings, barer and more 
dreary and crowded than any sea- 
side lodgings—ever were in Eng- 
land—-in which with the refuge of 
the Casino at hand, they are con- 
tent to ensconce themselves. The 
principle is bad, the insular critic 
will say. It destroys home—it 
makes domesticity impossible ; and 
we will not say that there is no 
truth in the reproof. But yet, to 
hold by the principle of domesticity 
at the risk of making its practice 
odious, is a proceeding but too con- 
genial with the English mind, and 
by no means favourable to the 
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national character. To the Fren 
amusement is a matter of daily ne 
and is taken in moderation; but to 
the English it is an outbreak, a half. 
illegal half-criminal indulgence 
into which, as it is “but for onee 
in a way,” the unaccustomed plunge 
riotously, wearing out mind and 
body in the violent fitful pursuit of 
pleasure. But there is no excite. 
ment about our Casino. It is go 
gentle, so tranquil, so sober, so un- 
obtrusively gay, that the severest 
moralist would not find a word to 
say sgainst it. There are no late 
hours—no carriages or yawning 
servants. Two or three minutes’ 
walk in the moonlight or the star- 
light, or even in the deep soft dark- 
ness of a summer night—with the 
sound of the busy waves coming in 
upon the shore, and the steamboats, 
with fairy lamps at their unseen 
masts, gliding out of the harbour- 
mouth, and here and there a ship, 
like a tall ghost, lying all dumb 
and dark by the quay—carries the 
good people home after their amuse- 
ment—not to bright homes, it is 
true; but in England, as in Franee, 
it is highly exceptional to find a 
— home in lodgings by the sea- 
side. 

Let us, however, return to our 
troupe. The performances they 
give are chiefly little operettas, 
comediettas in one act, little vaude- 
villes, sometimes a_ tiny little 
opera comigue, such as Le Farfadet, 
which was the favourite piece of the 
public of Saint Eloy. And we may 
pause in passing, to say, that though 
the French stage is so far from unex- 
ceptionable, not above once or twice 
in the whole season did there occur 
the merest allusion which could 
bring a blush on a modest cheek; 
one only, we think, of the plays 
in their repertoire so much as 
touched upon the seventh command- 
ment, and even in it, virtue was 
triumphantly and comically victo- 
rious, and would-be vice not only 
routed but made ridiculous. Quand 
on veut tuer son chien, is the title 
of this mildly reprehensible little 
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comedy; and it was, we think, 
played but once. All the others, 
we believe, without exception, were 
plays which any young English girl 
might listen to with the perfect 
sanction of everybody belonging to 
her; a fact which will probably sur- 
prise any readers, as we confess it 
surprised ourselves. 

Let us, however, walk down 
slong the quay, wheréthe sun is 
just sinking over the lighthouse, 
and twilight begins to gather in 
tbe east. There are the sardine- 
fishers, still dreaming, with their 
big cobweb nets poised over the 
water; there is the noisy stream 
running in from those _ sluices, 
which keep the harbour free from 
the ever-drifting sand, and which 
England once—s:o much more im- 
portant was then Saint Eloy—com- 
pelled France at the sword’s point 
to cut, to the destruction of the 
eighteenth-century town; and here 
are the young people and the old 
people jogging over the stones and 
the sand to the Casino. The sea is 
far out, moaning and foaming miles 


away (you would suppose), as if in 
despite at being chained there and 
kept from its favourite devouring 
rush over the long flat of gleaming 


sind. The bureau des bains is 
closed; the white bathing-machines 
all drawn up in order like soidiers; 
the donkeys cantering sedately 
home, each with its owner seated 
gravely on its back, bearing an as- 
pect amusingly incompatible with 
the associations that belong to such 
a cavalcade. There is nothing to 
break the grey but the red gleams 
over the west, where the sun has just 
gone down in astormy glory, bring- 
ing out late reflections after him 
of every kind of roseate tint in 
the white fleecy clouds which veil 
the faint blue, like delicate gauze 
blown about by the wind. Alli is 
grey below—all vast, level, dream- 
like, with the white angry edge of 
foam in the distance, and the 
darker grey of the big sea; and 
above is all fuintest rose-red and 
celestial blue, save behind us in 
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the east, where night is spreading 
out her arms, quenching ovt the 
colour by slow degrees. This is the 
same walk we shouid have taken 
had we been in England, before we 
went in to tea. Instead of tea 
(which is very bad in Saint Eloy) 
we goto the Casino. The room ‘is 
long aud narrow, and it is not very 
brilliantly lighted, and two violinists 
are tuning their fiddles, and little 
Baptiste René, in his little linen 
suit and yellow seaside Polish boots, 
is scrambling in front of the stage, 
helping to light the footlights. 
The long room. fils with the little 
sea-bathing community, and nota 
few visitors from the town: ladies 
in their bonnets, men in the light 
summer coats in which they lounge 
about the sands. The curtain rises, 
let us say, on the sparkling little 
lever du rideau, entitled Les Deux 
Veures. Our prima donna, Ma- 
dame Dumonthier, makes her ap- 
pearance, beautiful in her stage toi- 
lette, though it is simple enough 
—her bright eyes shining, and the 
cheeks, which in daylight have be- 
gun to look sallow with perpetual 
rouge, glowing like dark roses. 
With her is Eugenie, in deplorable 
black, and léoking as mournful as 
youth and nature permit the child 
to look. These are the two widows 
—one undisguisedly cheerful and sa- 
tisfied with her position, the other 
lost in vows of eternal woe. Caro- 
line, the happier spirit, reasons with 
Laure over her inconsolableness. 
Had it been husbands of their own 
choice of whom they had been de- 
prived, then indeed, she says, such 
devotion might have been natural; 
but the husbands chosen by their 
families, to whom they had dis- 
charged all proper duties, and the 
correct measure of dewil, grand et 
petit, surely demanded no such 
sentiment. For herself, she says 
her position charms her. No longer 
a cipher in a boudoir, she has now 
vintages, harvests, rents to receive, 
tenants to manage—all the work of 
a grand seigneur on her hands. 
“Monsieur, c’est moi; et je n’ai 
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point de femme. Oomble de bon- 
heur ! ” she cries; while Laure 
shakes her blonde disconsolate 
head. Just then enters Labaraque, 
the Countess’s garde champétre, 
our friend Dumonthier, charmingly 
got up (though how he manages 
it heaven knows!) as the rusty, 
meagre little official, half police- 
man, half gamekeeper. He hae a 
long story to tell of a young poacher, 
with the air of a gentleman, whom 
he has been watching about the 
place and who has taken it upon 
him to fire at the pheasants which 
Labaraque has been nursing into 
being. “Il a tué?” cries the 
Countess, much indifferent to the 
game, yet with a certain senso of 
propriety. ‘* Non, Madame; ila 
manqué,” says the garde champétre ; 
@ questiun and answer which ure re- 
peated several times as the story 
goes on. At last the braconnier, 
who has mangué in succession the 
pheasants, the pigeons, and the 
inhabitants of the basse cour, is, by 
the orders of Madame Ja Comntesze, 
arrested and brought up for judg- 
ment. Struck by the startled yet 
concealed interest of her cousin 
Laure, the inconsolable, in this 
mysterious poacher, the sprightly 
widow erects herself into a tribunal 
in imitation of “feu M. le Presi- 
dent,” her not too much regretted 
husband. Then comes a charming 
little scene of examination before 
the august court, in which the 
“ Accusé,” whom the fair judge 
strictly confines to the correct legul 
answers to her interrogations, ac- 
quits himself so well that he is let 
off with a fine of a hundred francs 
to the poor—immediately paid in 
a billet de banque, which is en- 
veloped in another billet of a very 
different description, and placed 
in Laure’s bonbonniére, where she 
manages to conceal it from her 
cousin’s searching eye—and an im- 
prisonment of twenty-four hours. 
** Dans les caves ?” says Labaraque; 
—no,in a certain chamber. ‘Le 
chambre de feu M. le President!” 
the garde champétre exclaims, stupe- 





fied, as he leads his prisoner away, 
It is, of course, Laure’s secret lover 
who is thus introduced, but she dis. 
owns him utterly, and suffers her 
cousin to go off with the idea that 
she is perfectly free to appropriate 
the spirituel and charming bracon- 
nier to herself. They go off to 
a village ball together; a ball to 
which some t me before the spright- 
ly Caroline had invited her cousin, 
tempting her with the intimation 
that the most charming of ball- 
dresses had been prepared for 
her, if she would but put off her 
black. When, however, the young 
widow sees her lover go off with 
the Countess, nature asserts itself, 
“Seule!” she exclaims; “ seule 
—toujours seule!’ and has just 
seated herself in misery more 
real than ever, to lament over her 
fate, when Labaraque breaks in 
with the familiarity of an old re- 
tainer of the family, to congratulate 
her on her superior virtue, “ Oh, 
ces femmes !”’ he exclaims; the 
Comtesse is turning the heads of 
high and Jow—even Madame La- 
baraqne insists upon dancing tous les 
dimanches, and following her mis- 
tress’s example; but you, says the 
garde champétre, you alone are 
faithful to the memory of the past; 
one finds you silent, tranquil—dans 
ce deuil que vous va si mal. Laure 
has borne everything else—the 
jokes and the warnings of her conu- 
sin—the prayers, and then the sup- 
posed desertion of her lover—but 
this she cannot bear. “Sot! ” che 
cries, rushing from the room, leaving 
Labaraque, more stupefied than ever, 
to conclude that, after all, this model 
widow is as bad as Madam Labar- 
aque herself. While he mutters and 
growls his consternation, Madame 
‘a Comtesse returns with the lover, 
and is thrown into equal amaze by 
the apparition of Laure, flushed, in- 
dignant, and desperate, in robes of 
blue and silver. The ball, however, 
is over, and there is now nothing for 
it bat an explanation, which winds 
up everything as it ought to wind 
up, leaving the sprightly Caroline 
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a loser so far as the lover is con- 
cerned, but in the magnanimous po- 
sition of general peacemaker and 
benevolent Providence, and as 
happy a3 when we first met her, in 
the sense that ‘“Monsicur, c’est 
moi; et je n’ai point de femme!” 
We do not know if this charming 
little piece has been adapted into 


, English. Probably, if it has, the 


oint and character have been ex- 
tracted out of it by that process 
familiar to the inferior class of 
English playwrights. And no Eng- 
lish rendering could do any justice 
to the delicious Jittle scene of the 
tribunal, the stern interrogatory of 
the virtuous judge, tlhe little bell 
which she rings to bring the accusé 
back to order, and her list of ques- 
tions, which are perfectly correct to 
French custom, but u'terly foreign 
from the English. Then there is 
Labaraque’s procés verbal, for which 
it would be utterly impvssble to 
find an English synonym, and in 
which he describes the prisoner in 
the following clear and satisfactory 
way :— “ Taille—ordinaire; age — 
ordinaire ; yeux —ordinaire; nez— 
ordinaire ; bouche—ordinaire,” and 
so on; a charming little bit of 
satire upon thie officialistn of even a 
garde champétre, which strikes home 
to the French imagivation at once 
with all the charm of truth, but 
which would convey no idea what- 
ever to the English imagination; 
for where is the gamekeeper that 
would dream of drawing up a pro- 
cés verbal did he capture a hundred 
poachers? It is the entire Frenchi- 
ness, the pleasant depth of national 
colour, that give to such dramatic 
trifles their greatest charm. 

And then the curtain drops, and 
there is an interval of ten minutes 
or so— an interval so short to us 
who are aware that our friends 
have respectively a liitle room 
about the size of a table, and 
& narrow couloir to dress in—that 
it is impossible to understand how 
they change their costume so 
quickly. And then the piano and 
the violin strike into Adam’s grace- 
ful music, and the curtain rises upon 
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the Farfadet. Of all the reper- 
toire of the Oasino, Le Farfadet is 
the favourite. It is, as M. Libert 
explains to us privately, with 
some pride, not an operetta, but a 
vrai opera comigue of a higher and 
quite distinct class. The opening 
scene is a diner de Fiangailles, 
where Marie, the owner of the 
mill in which they are supposed 
to be assembled, and Buabet her 
maid, have met the Bailli of the 
village and his godson Bustien, 
whom the crafty old man _ has 
managed to betroth to the rustic 
heiress, —the complication in the 
business being that Marie (Engenie) 
had been pre-contracted to a certain 
Marcellin, who has been killed in 
the wars,— while Bastien (Libert) 
was the former lover of Babet 
(Mdme. Dumonthier). On the whole, 
however, the dramatis persone 
take this transfer with equanimity. 


“Un mari 
Bien gentil, 
Qu’on caresse 
Avec tendresse ; 
Un ami 
Pour Marie 
¥ a-t-il rien de plus jolie?” 


is the burden of their song. 
Babet’s share of the perfurmance 
is certainly somewhat doleful ; 
but “chantons plus gaiment,” 
sings the bridegroom, and they 
warm into a thrilling chorus. After 
a few brief scenes and songs, 
however, Marcellin himself, in his 
proper person, steals on the scene, 
returned alive from the wars, but 
unaware how to make himself 
known. Already, however, it has 
been intimated to us that the mill 
is supposed to be haunted, and 
Bastien has fallen into the most 
ludicrous fear of some chance tap- 
ping against the window— 


“Ce vieux moulin est fait exprés 
Pour revenants et farfadets,” 


he sings in anguish; but the valor- 
ous old Bailli cuffs and stimulates 
him into courage. 


‘¢ Au dinble soient ces caquets, 
De tes revenants et farfadets,” | 
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answers that venerable patriarch. 
Then occurs a comical scene, in 
which Babet and Bastien, left alone 
together, first reproach each other, 
then fall into tender reminiscences, 
then go off in a pretty duet of 
mutual fright and re-assurance — 
Marcellin, in the meanwhile, listen- 
ing behind the curtain, and finding 
out how his fate has been decided in 
his absence. The said Marcellin is 
the jolliest of all injured lovers. He 
throws himself into the character 
suggested to him by their terrors, 
with the most perfect enjoyment 
ef the fun, and no rancour at 
all against his faithless bride, 
and still more faithless friend; 
for Bastien, of course, is his 
ami dWenfance. He draws the 
sack of corn on which they are 
about to sit down from under 
Babet and her false lover. He 
prints a resounding kiss upon her 
neck when she mourns over him, 
for which she promptly rewards 
Bastien, the supposed offender, with 
a vigorous box on the ear, and mys- 
tifies the couple to the highest ex- 
tent. ‘O’est le vent,” says Babet, 
when the jovial spirit creaks and 
rustles. ‘Oui, peut-étre,” answers 
Bastien, trembling in every limb. 
“Que tapait,” ‘La fenétre.” It 
will be perceived by these extracts 
that the poetry is not of a high 
class in which the story is told. 
But let us own that musicians gene- 
raliy are not particular on that 
point, and that it answers its pur- 
pose well enough. The tale pro- 
ceeds through all manner of ludic- 
rous terrors, until the whole com- 
pany, appearing one by one with 
bed-candles in their hands, in. va- 
rious stages of dishabille, take each 
other’s hands, and read in turn a 
succession of little notes which 
have been found on their pillows. 
“Signé Marcellin.” While they 
are reading and trembling, a knock 
comes to the door, which convulses 
the party with musical consterna- 
tion; and the apparition of Mar- 
cellin, enveloped in a flour-sack, 
and presenting the most appalling 
likeness to the farfadet itself, com- 
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pletes the discomfiture of the schem- 
ing Bailli, upon which, of course, 
everything comes right again —the 
indifferent Marie has her right hus- 
band, Babet has her Bastien back, 
and, much more joyfully than in 
the first scene, the company sing 
in chorus— 


‘Un mari, bien gentil.” 


This bald outline, however, can 
do no justice either to Adolphe 
Adam’s charming, pretty music, 
which accommodates itself so trip- 
pingly to all the variations of the 
story, nor to the confusion of ter- 
ror and fan which is in the little 
drama. The Bailli’s ballad abont 
the vieux chateau noir, in which 
liis valour confronted and con- 
quered a real revenant, the pretty 
duo about the wind, the alarmed 
quartette, when they all come in 
with their ghostly letters, are 
charming in their simplicity. The 
music, the acting, the entire atmos- 
phere of the piece is true paysan, 
but nothing could be more utterly 
removed from coarseness or vul- 
garity. It cannot but be a life full 
of reality from which this and so 
many other scenes are drawn. 

Or perhaps, as our present dra- 
ma recalls another, it is Ma’amzell 
Rose which our friends present to 
us; and then the curtain rises up- 
on Libert transformed into a per- 
fect Norman boor, with nightcap on 
head and sabots on feet, seated at 
a table making up accounts, while 
Madame Dumonthier, as Lolotte his 
servant, converting her graceful per- 
son somehow into the very moral of 
an awkward country lass, sweeps 
the house about his ears, and inter- 
rupts not’ maitre with a hundred ri- 
diculous questions, while he counts 
and counts, and gets wrong in his 
sums in that French which sounds 
like Annandale Scotch, in which 
moi becomes mai, and soir, swair. 
When he has at last managed to 
dismiss her, Mathurin gets up from 
his table and informs the andience 
that all his thrift and carefulness 
are not without a motive. 


“J'ai cing beeufs dans mon 
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étable,” he sings, with all the vague 
quavers of a rustic singer—“‘je puis 
mettre douze assiettes sur ma 
table.” He has his “ basse-cour plein 
de fumier,” all that his imagination 
can grasp in the way of wealth. 
Andall his toil is for a certain 
Rose, who has gone with Madame la 
Comtesse to Paris as jille de cham- 
bre. ‘‘Ma petite Rose!” cries the 
good fellow, with such utter peasant- 
hood and primitive simplicity that 
the listener’s heart is sore fur the 
disappointment which he foresees is 
to follow. Lolotte rushes back with 
the information that Rose has ar- 
rivel; and in a minute more she 
appears, in the trim garb of a lady's 
maid, sublimely unconscious of any 
bond between herself and ‘ Mon- 
sieur Mathurin,” whose patois and 
sabots and coarse hands she com- 
ments upon till the poor soul’s 
heart is broken. When she dis- 
appears, followed by the admiring 
Lolutte, the unfortunate man, who 
has been stupefied by the blow, 
gradually raises himself from his 
firsts desperation. He recalls to 
himself all the glories of the 
hereditary wardrobe which he pos- 
sesses. He resolves that he too will 
become a gentleman,—not to win but 
toscorn the false one. He springs 
to his feet at last, wrought up to the 
energy of passion. What docs his 
money and his rustic wealth profit 
him now? “ Mwai aussi j’irons a 
Paris,” he sings :— 


“Te mettrons lo redingote de mon grand- 
pére, 

Son parapluje ct son chapeau ; 

Tout ce que je possede en mon vestiaire 

Je vais mettre sur mwai pour étre plus 
bew-eau.”’ 


Then he rushes out, and is heard 


calling for pomade, for son in 
which to wash white the poor 
honest hands which Ma’amzelle 
Rose so scoffed at, and at last 
makes his appearance in the 
redingote of his grand-pére hold- 
ing his head painfully high on 
account of his shirt-collar—the 
most absurd apparition imaginable. 
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Bat, slight as the little dr.ima is, 
the author never loses sight of the 
profound simple pathos of the sit- 
uation. Poor Mathurin making 
himself Dbew-eau is as tragic and 
as heart-broken as if he was going 
to squander millions or devastate 2 
country. When he comes in again, 
half-drunk, half-sober, but not less 
despairing, after a succession of 
fights and quarrels in the village 
cabaret, and throws himself down 
hopeless on his hard wooden chair, 
tears steal to the abashed spectator’s 
eyes. We know it is coming all 
right, for is not that Ma’amzell 
Rose in Lolotte’s dress and place, 
who stands behind him repentant, 
and ready to make all up? But the 
confusion of the peasant’s mind, the 
utter overthrowal of all its hopes and 
pepoaes in life, the vague meaning- 
ess bravado, the simple despair and 
sense that everything is over, and 
that it no longer matters what be- 
comes of him, is managed with the 
most wonderful skill. It is all in 
half an hour that we go through 
so many emotions—and Mathurin 
is neither coarse, nor is he fine. 
There is no melodrama about. it, 
but the simplest delicate sketch of 
human emotions, the truth of which 
everybody must perceive. The 
little comedy of course winds up to 
the perfect satisfaction of every 
body concerned. Lolotte in Ma’am- 
zell Rose’s fine gown going off in 
her turn to the service of the coun- 
tess; andthe fickle little jille de 
chambre settling down into happy 
possession of the cing beufs in 
the stable, the bdasse-cour full of 
fowls and fumier, and all the riches 
of the establishment; that cheze-soi 
which affects her after her first 
naughtiness with its full primitive 
charm. Itused to be common to 
say, by way of magnifying the 
Teutonic tongues, that the French 
had no word which represented 
home—one of those stupid criticisms 
of ignorance which the cleverest 
people go into without ccnsidera- 
tion, we suppose. For what can 
exceed the glow an’! eagerne*s of pos- 
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session, the. profound delicious sense 
of property, with which a humble 
French man or woman of the peas- 
ant class dilates upon chez nous, the 
beloved village, chez moi, the rude 
little cottage, or even grenier? tre 
chez soi means everything that we, 
in our insular conceit, consider pe- 
culiar to ourselves in the word 
home, and almost a little more. 
The privacy is more absolute, the 
possession more individual. With- 
in one’s self—self-contained, as we 
say in Scotland—with no neighbour 
able to thrust in with any common 
claim, there is a certain hugging of 
one’s individuality, and drawing 
close of all domestic ties, in the 
very words. 

Very different from this sketch 
of peasant life is the funny litt'e 
comedietta called Les Jurons de 
Cadillac. We remove into the beau- 
monde when we come to this amus- 
ing sketch, and find the favour- 
ite heroine of French romance, 
the young widow, represented by 
our beautiful Madame Dumonthier, 
questioning herself what she is to 
say toa pers’stent lover, a certain 
Marquis de Cadillac, who is a sea- 
captain and the heartiest of good 
fellows. She is afraid of accepting 
him, having had, as is common to 
the type she represents, experiences 
of matrimony which are not sedue- 
tive; and at the same time, as the 
‘audience perceives, she is unwilling 
quite to cast off her honest lover. 
This is the night on which he is to 
come for his final answer, and what 
can she do to gain time? At this 
moment a burst of exclamation is 
heard from without, ‘‘Ventrel Saint- 
Gris! Sacre-bleu! Mort-de-Marie! 
Tonnerre de Brest! ” swears the tar, 
put out by some accident, and a 
brilliant idea strikes Madame la 
Comtesse (they are all Madame la 
Comtesse, by the way, either be- 
cause Countesses are very plentiful 
in France, or because it is a pretty 
title). She will make it the condi- 
tion of her acceptance of him that 
he should not swear for a certain 
fixed period. His oaths, let us add, 


are of an innocent description, 
the favourite being ‘“Tonnerre 
de——,” various places. When 
he knows that he has but to refrain 
absolutely from swearing for an 
hour to gain the hund of his love, 
Cadillac is half-enchanted, half. 
piqued, that the sacrifice demanded 
from him should be so easy. But 
he finds after a while that it is 
not so easy as he thought. In an 
amusing soliloquy, in the tem. 
porary absence of the Countess, he 
makes up his mind to make herg 
great many pretty speeches about 
the celestial blue of the skies, the 
petit moutons blancs, the beufs qui 
mugissent, and half-a-dozen other 
pastoral subjects, which, accord- 
ingly he pours forth upon her on 
her return with hesitating elo- 
quence, pausing now and then to re- 
collect his unaccustomed thoughts, 
“J] ne vons manque qu’un guitare!” 
cries the amazed Countess. But alas! 
ere twenty minutes have passed, 
poor Cadillac has exhausted this 
unusual vein. The clock is slow, 
he says, with a few choice blos 
soms of speech on the edge of his 
lips, which he cleverly turns into 
the softest politenesses; and then 
he stations himself with his back to 
it in the hope of pushing on the too 
tardy fingers. The result is that 
he breaks the clock, but gains no- 
thing, for Madame Ja Comtesse has 
her watch to produce, and the half- 
hour is not yet passed. She, on 
her side, is in despair. “Il casse 
ma pendule, mais il ne jure pas!” 
she says to herself in dismay ; and 
then cunningly deludes the poor 
seaman into the narrative of the 
sea-fight which gained him his 
epauleites. As he warms, poor 
Cadillac bas a hundred hairbreadth 
escapes, through which the audi- 
ence follow him not only with 
laughter, but with breathless sym- 
pathy, as the temptress leads him 
on. At last, when, in the full tide 
of his tale, he narrates how he him- 
self, flushed with victory, ruslies 
back to his captain to receive his 
congratulations, and has his chief 
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killed before his eyes just as they 


are about to rush into each other’s. 


arms, the sailor breaks down. He 
swears; and then there is acry from 
the Countess, and a dead silence. 
“Vous avez juré!” she cries, 
triumphant. But Cadillac is not to 
be so quietly overcome. He pauses, 
recovers himself, returns to the 
charge. ‘‘Et vous, madame,” he 
cries, “ vous avez pleurée!” * Jurez, 
Capitaine, ne vous génez pas,” isthe 
final deliverance of the lady, upon 
which our seaman relieves his mind 
after his  half-hour’s restraint. 
“Tonnerre de Bordeaux, tonnerre 
de Brest, tonnerre des Indes, mille 
million tonnerres de’tous les pays! ” 
he cries, and then, wiping his hot 
forehead and his dry lips, “ Ah! ¢a 
soulage.” 

Nothing can be slighter, it will be 
seen, than these little plays, and yet 
nothing could be more amusing. 
There is no strain upon the facul- 
ties, no sense of contempt stealing 
over the spectator, none of that halft- 
amused, half-disgusted consciousness 
that everything is utterly unreal, 
and no rational beings would ever 
conduct themselves so, which is our 
first feeling in an English theatre. 
The ladies‘ and gentlemen in their 
chateaus, the former in the irrespon- 
sible freedom of their widowhood, 
“Monsieur, c’est moi,” might per- 
fectly well amuse themselves as 
they are represented to do; and 
nothing could be more true tonature 
than the peasant’s little love-tale, 
which is so near being tragic, and 
yet is pure comedy, They are all 
perfectly natural, unaffected, and 
real, neither coarse nor fine, as we 
have already remarked, depending 
neither on scenery, nor on extra- 
ordinary accidents of plot or situa- 
tion — simplest sketches of what 
might oecur anywhere, The little 
Casino of Saint Eloy is a humble 
little corner enough to bring such a 
lesson from; but the fact may be as 
well demonstrated in one place as 
another, The educated portion of 
the audience in most London 
theatres come away from the per- 
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formance—at least, in the great 
majority of cases—amused possibly 
with the extravagance or broad 
unreal fun, or picturesque attitudes 
of one player among the troupe, 
yet half ashamed of themselves for 
tolerating such rubbish, and aveng- 
ing themselves by abuse of the stage, 
or lamentations over what it has 
come to. They have lost their 
entire evening, some four or five 
hours of time, and have been deluged 
with bathos, with stupidity, with a 
ridiculous caricature, or a series of 
ridiculous caricatures of life. Such 
a phenomenon as Lord Dundreary 
occars but now and then to recall 
us to some faith in English acting; 
but what can be said for the. 
‘After Darks,’ the ‘Turn of the 
Tides,’ all the idiotic nonsense with 
which it is attempted to stimulate 
our interest? Our interest really, 
if they but knew it, requires no 
such stimulation. A _ real little 
graceful possible incident, simply 
played, is far more amusing to us 
than the cabin of an outward-bound 
ship, with the appearance of real 
waves, man at the wheel, &., and 
an impossible ruffian tearing his huir, 
and losing his stolen notes below. 
If English dramatic authors would 
but spend a little pains on makin 

the raffian a possible being, inste 

of attempting real waves; or if 
they would discard the ruffian, and 
give us a simple farce like 
Mathurin’s, with his thrift, and 
his heartbreak, and his recovery! 
Would not half an hour's real 
amusement be better than two 
hours’ stupid pretence at it? To 
see *Ma’amzell Rose’ played in 
our little Cusino by our nameless 
troupe of French players was as 
good as reading one of George 
Sand's finest, most delicate stories. 
Its fun and pathos might have come 
out of ‘La Mare au Diable’—nay, 
might have come out of the ‘ Heart 
of Mid-Lothian,’ for that matter, 
which is higher praise— and was 
as touching, as amusing, as real. 
And surely it is not only in France— 
that land, as we say, of the artificial 
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and exaggerated—that heme of 
false sentiment and insinuated wick- 
edness—that such incidents are to 
be found. It is true that up in Saint 
Eloy, at the big theatre which has 
just opened, they are playing the 
‘Dame aux Camellias’ for tle bene- 
fit of the richer townsfolk. But 
down here on the sands, a great 
many aborigines, and no small 
number of English, sit rapt over 
the fortunes of Mathurin, and will 
think kindler ever after of the 
rustic Norman who says, “ j’irons 
i Paris,” and bids us as he passes, 
with the most curious Scotch 
accent, his friendly “ bon swair.” 
If he were a Scoteh peasant on 
-the English stage, he would speak 
the most horrible of unknown 
jargons, and wear a kilt most 
likely, and demean himself like 
a madman. And the idea that 
he, or his neighbour in Lancashire 
or in Devon, could have as pretty a 
love-tale as a young duke, with 
primitive despairs and hopes and 
joys, is an idea, it would seem, too 
refined fur the English mind, which 
yet is more virtuous, more bucolic, 
more addicted to the country, and 
familiar with it, than the French 
mind. Let those solve the riddle 
who may. 

It would, however, be impossible 
to leave this subject without a 
passing glance at the thoroughly 
absurd, genuinely ridiculous, and 
most amusing bits of bouffonnerie 
which are included in our players’ 
répertoire. It would be difficult to 
say, after all the assaults of all the 
newspapers, a word for Offenbach, 
or to give any grave estimate of his 
talents, or his good or evil influence 
upon the music of the period. 
Such works as ‘Barbe Bleue’ and 
the ‘Grande Duchesse’ must be 
judged by a different standard 
from that of our Casino, and we 
do not attempt to interpose un- 
learned criticism into so Uifficult a 
question. But for such delicious 
pieces of nonsense as ‘Bataclan’ 
and ‘Tromb-al-Cazar,’ Offenbach 
reigns supreme, The first is o 


Chinoiserie, in which all the per- 
sonages, introduced to us in seven 
Chinese costume, with eyes turning 
up and mouths turning down, turn 
out to be French, and discover 
each other, one after another, in the 
most amusing way. The prince 
himself is nothing more than a cer- 
tain Anastase Nourisson from the 
village of Breve-la-gaillard, whose 
clocher he is perpetually invoking; 
but his throne of enshion is made 
uneasy under him by the existence 
of a great conspiracy, of which even 
the chief of his attendants is a 
member. This chef de conjures isa 
glorious figure. When in the close 
of the comedy he too reveals his 
country, and offers safety to the 
fagitives at the price of the throne, 
which its occupier is but too glad 
to resign, he describes his own 
appearance in a telling Jine—“ Je 
garderai mes yeux flamboyants et 
mon aspect rebarbatif,” he sars— 
that discovery may be impossible. 
The revolutionary song of ‘Bata- 
clan,’ the pretty romance of the dis- 


guised dancer, the music and dances : 


that fill the piece, are charmingly 
light, airy, and trueful. ‘ Tromb-al- 
Cazar, on the other hand, is a 
sketch of the doings of a little party 
of strollers driven to take refuge 
during a storm in a country inn to 
the great alarm of the innkeeper. 
“Oh mes réves!” exclaims Vert. 
Panné, the walking gentleman of the 
troupe, who has a cold in his head, 
and draws a handkerchief from his 
great medieval boots with which to 
wipe his mournful eyes as he thinks 
of his youthfol delusions and 
dreams of the boards of the Fran- 
cais, Paris, and fame. It is excel- 
lent fooling, though it will not bear 
description; and not only so, but it 
is perfeetly innocent fooling, at least 
as represented in our Casino. How 
different from the horrible punning 
couplets, the deadly-stupid non- 
sense, of our bouffonneries/ It is 
amazing, when one comes to think 
ed it, why such a difference should 

@. 
However, the little performance 
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is over; it has lasted an hour and 
a quarter—perhaps an hour and a 
half—and probably we have had two 
little pieces varied almost every 
night; for our players have the 
game audience repeated nightly, 
and consequently must have a va- 
riety of programme ; and they have 
twenty-seven pieces in their réper- 
toire. Why they should be play- 
ing at the Casino at Saint Eloy, 
why they should be so thread- 
bare and so poor, why artistes 
so immensely above our English 
level should find no better mar- 
ket for their talents? are questions 
to which we can give no answer. 
When it is suggested to them, the 
friendly souls themselves show a 
little modest surprise. The Fran- 
gais by this time is beyond the 
highest level of their dreams, except 
indeed for little Eugenie. for whom 
they predict, with affectionate 
smiles and badinage, every possible 
honour. She is fifteen and a half, 
and everything is possible to her— 
not thirty or so, with little children, 
and the stern reign of fact set in. 
But, to be sure, even the elder mem- 
bers of the party—when one suggests 
it—feel that fortune has been a little 
hard, and that Paris, could it be 
attained, would make such a dif- 
ference! Perhaps it will never be 
attained-—probably we shall never 
see M. Libert as Mathurin, or beau- 
tiful Madame Dumonthier as the 
Qountess of anything again. Yet 
after being moved by them to so 
much pleasant laughter, and to the 
brink of some soft tears, it would 
be a poor heart that could refrain 
from wishing our gentle come- 
dians a God-speed, which probably 
will never reach them, except as 
the angels—or, the stage being in 
question, let us say the fairies— 
blow it from heart to heart. 

But the performance is over; and 
little Baptiste René, six years old, 
scrambles in front of the dropped 
curtain to blow out the foot-lights, 
and then, jumping from the stage, 
proceeds to drag the big fuuteuils, 
six times as big as himself, into 
their proper place at the door of 
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the dancing-room. “Ne vous de- 
rangez pas, Monsieur,” says the 
mite to a big English boy who 
volunteers to assist; “je puis le 
faire tout seul.” And tout seul the 
little creature does it, working with 
a will. And there they go trooping 
into the ball-room, the mothers and 
daughters, the papas with the red 
ribbon in their button-hole, and 
all the young men in their light 
summer coats. The girls have 
walking-boots, some of them, and 
looped-up skirts, and little hats on 
their abundant hair; and there are 
one or two love-stories going on, as 
one can see with half an eye. The 
prettiest girl of all has been appro- 
priated by a clumsy fiancé, who 
dances every dance with her—a pro- 
ceeding which might become mon- 
otonous, one would think. Saint 
Eloy, however, is so much like 
other places, that we soon perceive 
it is the same little set of people 
who always dance, while a great 
number more sit somewhat wist- 
fully looking on. The homely 
little ball-room has its rules like 
another, and no master of cere- 
monies to introduce strangers, and 
smooth the little embarrassments 
down. 

This is how Saint-Eloy amuses 
its visitors of nights during the sea- 
son of the baths. Perhaps it is be- 
cause its own intrinsic charms are 
so small that it makes the exertion; 
but anybody who has ever yawned 
the weary hours away in a seaside 
parlour, will appreciate the advan- 
tage it is. And why should not the 
young people dance together, and 
a little public amusement of this 
innocent kind be made practicable 
in England as well as Saint Eloy? 
Is it being too local, too national, 
too particular, to recommend such 
a beautiful example to St. Andrews, 
in Fife, which is a little like Saint 
Eloy? where all the maidens are 
fair and all the golfers gallant, and 
the Club (for such a purpose) per- 
fection. True, it would be hard to 
find actors like Mme. Dumonthier 
and M. Libert; but yet an en- 
lightened initiative might be made. 
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Tue great battle of Hafursfiord, 
in which Harald Fairhair beat his 
brother petty kings of Norway, 
made him sole master of the coun- 
try. It was the Sadowa which 
settled the future destinies of the 
North. A mighty exodus was the 
result, and many of the noblest in 
the land, tracing their blood to 
Odin, that Asixtic conqueror who 
overran Scandinavia shortly before 
the Christian era, packed up their 
valuubles, and, with their wives and 
children and al] that they had, 
made a flit of it. England, with 
Ireland and the other islands ad- 
joining it, in the first instance came 
in for a share of the emigrants. But 
even here the restless Harald would 
not suffer them to dwell in peace, 
and numbers of the people—the 
true aristocrats of their country, the 
very pith and marrow, the noblest, 
most independent, most valiant and 
sagacious of the Norwegian stock 
—fied to the inhospitable shores of 
Iceland for refuge from the hated 
usurper. 

Not the least notable among 
these refugees was Aude the 
Wealthy, daughter of the mighty 
baron, Ketil Flatnose of Sogne in 
Norway. She was the widow of 
Olaf the White, the Amhlabh of 
the Irish Chronicles, who was de- 
scended from the same family as 
Harald Fairhair. He had con- 
quered Dublin, and founded the 
most lasting Norse kingdom in Ire- 
land, marrying Aude about a.p. 
850. On her road to Iceland, with 
her family, she stopped for a while 
at the Farées, and married her 
granddaughter Olufa to one of the 
chiefs of the islands, and from her 
descended the Gataskeggs, the prin- 
cipal family of the Farées. 

Few of our readers are perhaps 
aware that io the Faereyinga Saga, 


or Saga of the Fardese, we possess 
an authentic history of this people, 
embracing the period between a.p, 
825 and a.p. 1085. It is in the old 
Norse or Icelandic tongue, and must 
dave been committed to writing 
not later than the twelfth century; 
for it is quoted by Snorri Sturleson 
as an authority for his famons 
Heimskringla. 

Profe-sor P. E. Miiller in his Saga 
Bibliothek says of this work,— 


“Tt bears every internal mark of gen 
uineness. The language is good. There 
are many characteristic features to be 
found in it, while it contains nothing im- 
probable, but what all the world in those 
days implicitly believed. It chiefly re- 
lates to the history of a very remarkable 
man, whose fate is intimately connected 
with the history of the Norwegian kings, 
His exploits would easily impress them- 
selves on the memory; and, indeed, 
they still live in the traditions of the 
natives. . . . The first introduction of 
Christianity into the islands is herein 
described ; but there is no trace of the 
hand of a monk in the story, which 
certainly would have been the case had 
the composition dated from the 14th 
century.” 


All that Anglo-Saxon England 
wrote sinks into insignificance be- 
side the prose literature of Iceland; 
not written, be it observed, in Latin, 
but in the rich and racy vernacular 
of the whole North, and which is 
still spoken in Iceland. There is 
none of the frigidity or mannerism 
of a state paper here, no vague 
generalisms, no formless abstrac- 
tions, but everything that apper- 
tains to the reality of man’s na 
ture. “The range of vision of 
these remote islanders,”’ says Laing, 
referring especially to Iceland, 
where most of these Sagas were 
written, “‘was narrow but micro- 
scopic.” Their minds were undis- 
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tracted by the heat and turmoil, 
the overwrought high-pressure, of 
modern days—its complex interests, 
its movements, social, political, 
and religious, its diversity of 
topics, ranging all the world over, 
that every day occupy our specu- 
Jations. When they had once heard 
an event described, such was the 
concentration of their thoughts, 
that each feature of the tele became 
graven deeply and indelibly on the 
memory. 

So, in the long still winter nights 
of Iceland, when voyaging was at a 
stand-still, and out-door occupations 
generally intermitted, the tale of 
the Improvisatore, who had wit- 
nessed some striking event and told 
it at home, was repeated word for 
word by the elders of the family, 
and handed down from father to 
son. This is as good as the best 
history. ‘ L’histvire,” said Vol- 
taire, ‘' c’est une fable convenue.” 

And thus it is we have regular 
photographs of the customs, the 
manners, the people, of those days, 
placed before us; but instead of 
the dark colourless images of the 
sun-picture, these are full of 
warmth, life, and colour: not arti- 
ficial, however, but as simple and 
naive as possible. What people 
thought and did and said, their 
ideas and notions about things in 
general, how they lived and loved, 
whether at home in the cluster of 
buildings under the mountain, or 
upon shipboard, or abroad in 
foreign cities, or in the courts of 
kings; their horse-fights, their 
Yule feasts, their blood feuds, 
their laws, their lawsuits, their 
Things (or Councils), the fore- 
runners of our Parliaments; the 
maiden in her bow ey (buur), the 
matron at her loom and other 
household duties, or, perchance, 
ably seconding her husband when 
sore bested by his enemies,—this, 
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and much beside, is to be found 
in their Sagas, hit off with a degree 
of spirit, of correctness, of pictur- 
esque observation not unworthy of 
the author of Waverley. 

How quaint, for instance, and 
yet how instructive and true to hu- 
men nature, are the circumstances 
attending the conversion of the 
Northmen to Christianity; the 
sum and substance of which not a 
few people devoutly thought was 
abstaining from horse-flesh, or being 
marked with the cross. The Faré- 
ese Saga tells us something about 
this. 

But it is time that we should in- 
troduce our readers to the work 
before us, 

Old Thorbiorn of Gataskegg* of 
Osteré dies, and is buried in ancient 
fashion, four at this time all the 
Fardes were heathen; and on a 
division of ‘the property between 
his two sons, Thorlak and ‘hrand, 
the younger one, Thrand, gets by 
lot the paternal mansion of Gata, 
which was quite a gem. As Thrand 
is only second in point of interest 
to the main personage of the story, 
we must describe him. +‘ He was 
tall and strong, with long flowing 
red hair and beard, a freckled face 
and forbidding look; of sombre 
disposition, sly and wily, ungracious 
and hard to his inferiors, smooth- 
tongued to his betters, but all the 
while plotting in his heart.” 

Thrand lets his property out to 
husbandmen, and with all the 
money he could muster sails for 
Denmark, and is present at the 
great fair of Elsinore.t The Danish 
Kiog, Harald Gormson, surnamed 
Bluetooth, is there in person. Two 
of his court-men go a-fairing, and 
stop at a booth which was full of 
goodly wares. The merchant made 
his best bow to his distinguished cns- 
tomers, and asked what they wished 
to purchase. “A good big gold 








* Skegg, literally, beard; so that Gata-Skegg might be rendered “ the rough men 
of Gata.” 
+ So Miiller; but Professor Munk is of opinion that by Haleyri is meant 
Copenhagen. 
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ring,” was the reply. He opens his 
treasures, and shows them a ring of 
gold, massive and of rare beauty, 
but so costly that they did not 
know whether they could raise so 
much money all at once as he asked 
for it. So they craved him to wait 
till morning, and he said, Yea. 

In the morning the bag contain- 
ing the money to pay for the ring 
is missing mysteriously from their 
tent. The king sees that it is a case 
of robbery, and forbids a single 
ship to leave the harbour. As the 
fair was now over, this seemed a 
great hardship to the Northmen, 
who held a mass-meeting to debate 
what was best to be done. Thrand, 
who is present, says he knows of a 
plan for getting out of the scrape. 
His counsel is adopted, and one re- 
sult is that the embargo is taken off 
the Norwegian ships ; another, that 
the sharp-witted counsellor pockets 
avery handsome sum of money by 
the transaciion. What his country- 
men were about to allow themselves 
to be so imposed upon we cannot 
divine. 

With his newly-acquired funds 
Thrand buys a large merchant-ship 
in Norway, and returns to Faré a 
man of considerable wealth, though 
not of territorial importance. 

At this time there dwelt at Hof, 
in Suderé, the chief Hafgrim, a 
great idolator, who held half the 
Farées as a fief under the supre- 
macy of Harald Greyskin, who had 
succeeded his brother Hacon, Athel- 
stan’s (of England’s) foster-son, on 
the throne of Norway.* 

The other half of the islands was 
held as a fief under the great Hacon 
Jarl of Hlada, near Trondjem, by 
the brothers Beiner and Bresti, 
whose father and Thrand’s father 
were brothers. But notwithstand- 
ing Thrand and the brothers were 
so nearly related, there was a jeal- 
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ousy between the two families. At 
the bottom of it doubtless lay the 
fact that Thrand, though a more 
wealthy man, had no crown fief like 
Brestir and Beiner, who were, be- 
sides, Hacon Jarl’s court-men and 
his most intimate friends. 

Neither of the brothers wag 
married, but Brestir had a so 
Sigmund, the hero of the tale, by 
his lady love Cecilia; and Beiner, 
a son Thorir, by his mistress 
Thora. Sigmund was the youngest 
by two years, and was born ap, 
966. Skufde was the main residence 
of the brothers, but they had also 
a farm on the Great Dimun.t 

Owing to the folly of their rela- 
tions, a feud arises between the 
chieftains, Hafgrim on the one side, 
and Brestir and Beiner on the 
other. In this emergency Hafgrim, 
woe worth the day! goes to Thrand 
for advice. The very opportunity 
for which Thrand was watching. 
It would be strange if he could 
not, by fishing in troubled waters, 
manage to reap some advantage to 
himself! Perhaps he might get 
hold of the brothers’ crown fief: 
who knows? 

The line, however, he took at 
first was to simulate astonishment 
that he should be asked to join in 
measures hostile to his own rela- 
tives, Eyentually, for the modest 
consideration ef the price of two 
cows every spring, and two hun- 
dred (240 ells of wadmel f) every 
autumn as long as he lived, he pro- 
mises to help Hafgrim in his fell in- 
tent of removing the brothers from 
this world. 

A fitting time and tide soon offer- 
ed. One day as the brothers and 
their sons were approaching the 
Great Dimyn in their boat, they 
espy three b®ats full of armed men 
between them and the landing- 
place: Hafgrim in one boat, Thrand 





* King Harald Greyskin and Hacon Jarl were at constant feud. Eventually 
the Jarl compassed the king’s death by treachery, and was appointed by King 
Harald Gormson of Denmark, Lord Protector of Norway. 


+ An island of the Faré group. 


$ Homespun cloth ; the measure of value in those days. 
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in another, and in the third Biarni 
of Sviné, mother’s brother to Thrand. 
The brothers hurry ashore, climb 
up on to a flat rock, and set 
their boys beside them, Up come 
two of the boats and land their 
men. Thrand kept aloof, but egged 
on Hafgrim to the attack with bit- 
ter taunts. Maddened at the im- 
putation of cowardice, Hafgrim 
makes a rush up the rock and 
drives his spear right through Bres- 
tir, who, feeling it to be his death- 
wound, presses forward on the spear 
and hews off Hafgrim’s left arm by 
the shoulder.* Both fall dead over 
the steep, Hafgrim first and Brestir 
on the top of him. Beiner also 
falls: but they fall in good com- 
pany, six of their foes perishing 
with them. The two boys, Sig- 
mound and Thorir—who were nine 
and eleven respectively—sat mean- 
while upon the shelf. Thorir 
greeted at the sight, but Sigmund 
said, ‘‘ Don’t Jet us cry, cousin; but 
let us mind it long.” 

Thrand now proposes killing the 
boys teo, for they were sure to be 
the death of the whole party, but 
Biarni says he will die first rather 
than permit such a thing, so the 
affair ends with Thrand taking 
them home to Gata to bring up as 
his foster-children. 

The corpses of Brestir and Beiner 
were curried to Skufé, and when 
the tidings of their death spread, 
everybody in the islands grieved. 


“That summer a ship came from 
Norway to the Farées. The captain’s 
name was Rafn, who traded regularly 
to Russia, and was called Russia-Farer. 
One evening a small skiff came along- 
side the ship as it lay at Thorshaven, 
with Thrand on board. Drawing Rafn 
aside, he told him he had two thrall- 
lads for sale. Rafn said he wouldn’t 
purchase before seeing them. On this 
Thrand leads forward two boys in 
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white capes, their hair cropped close,t 
and their fuces swollen with grief, but 
their features beautiful. When Rafn set 
eyes on them he said, ‘Are not these 
Brestir and Beiner’s sons, that ye mur- 
dered lately?’ ‘I trow they be so for 
certain,’ answered Thrand. ‘If I’m to 
take to them I pay no fee,’ said the 
other. ‘ Well, well,’ replied Thrand, 
‘we must both give way a bit. Here, 
take two marks of silver, which I will 
give thee if thou wilt flit them away 
with thee, so that they never set foot 
again in Farée.’ And with this he pours 
the silver into the skipper’s lap, then 
tells it, and displays it before him. Rafa 
thought the silver fair to behold; and the 
upshot is that he takes to the boys, and, 
as soou as he gets a breeze, sails away 
for Tunsberg, where he staid the winter, 
treating them well.” 


In the sprifg, when he was on 
the eve of departure for his east- 
ern voyage, the humane skipper 
gives the boys their liberty, and 
with it the money he took from 
Thrand. Meanwhile, the Fardese 
Duke of Gloucester lays hxnds on 
the property of his murdered rela- 
tions, nobody daring to gainsay 
him. 

Hafgrim, whose death we have 
narrated, had a son Ossur, now 
twelve years old, whom ‘Thrand 
adopts. 

This summer{ Harald Greyskin, 
king of Norway, fell at Limfjord, 
by treachery. Norway is invaded 
by the Danish king, Harald Blue- 
tooth, and Hacon Jarl is made by 
him viceroy over the whole coun- 
try, which was cleared of the hated 
sons of Eric Bloody-axe and Queen 
Gunhilda, some being killed, others 
driven into exile. 

But the reader will be anxious to 
follow the fortunes of the poor 
fatherless boys. Two winters after 
their releas2 we find them still in 
“the Bay,” § with all their money 





* There is an old legend in Bavaria that the chamois, when hard pressed, will 


thus rush upon the spear of the hunter. 


+ Kolléttr: ¢f. colley; said of cows without horns. 
¢ a.p. 976, according to Rafn, while Vigfusson makes it 969, or seven years 


earlier. 


§ Viken. This name was given to the great inland sea at the bottom of which 
lies the Christiana fjord. It was also applied to the territories adjoining, bordered 
on the west by the Naze of Norway, and on the south-east by the Géta river. 
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spent. Sigmund was now twelve, 
and Thorir fourteen years of age. 
They hear of Hacon’s elevation, and 
resolve to try their luck with the 
mighty prince whom their fathers 
had served. So they journey through 
the uplands and Hedemark, arriv- 
ing on the Dovre Fjeld with the 
winter, and its frost und snow. It 
was not till many years after that 
the present stations on that de- 
solate plateau were erected as re- 
fuges for the forlorn traveller by a 
Norwegian king, so that the pas- 
sage was in those days one of great 
peril. They soon lose their way, 
and are without food or shelter for 
many days.* 

At last Thorir sinks down ex- 
hausted, and begs Sigmund to shift 
for himself, and try tq find his way 
down from the Fjeld. “No,” said 
the other, “ we must both get away 
or neither;” and with this he 
hoisted Thorir on his back. Pre- 
sently they begin to descend into 
a valley, and at last they smell 
smoke, and find a cottage. 


“In the room sat two women, one 
in years, the other young, but both 
good-looking. These welcomed the 
strangers, pulled off their wet clothes, 
and furnished them with dry ones in- 
stead. They next give them meat, 
and then attend them to their sleeping- 
places, doing their best to make them 
comfortable, at the same time saying 
they didu’t wish them to meet the 
goodman’s eye on his return, for he was 
rather cross-tempered. Sigmund is 
waked by a tall man coming in clad 
in deerskin, and with a reindeer on 
his back. He lifted up his nose, and 
with a fierce mien demanded who was 
in the house. ‘Only two poor wretched 
youngsters, half-frozen and quite tired 
out.’ ‘Thou art going the quickest 
way to have us discovered if you take 
men into the house, as I’ve oft told 
thee.’ ‘I could not abide leaving such 
bonny boys to die at our door,’ replied 
the housewife.” 


At last, prevailed on by the 
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females, the master of the house 
shelters the outcasts fur a whil 
and their stay is eventually length. 
ened into a protracted residence, 

Thurida (that was the younger 
woman’s name) was exceeding fair, 
and noble-minded too. She and 
Sigmund had many talks together, 
and neither Ulf nor Ragnhild—ag 
the man and his wife were called— 
had aught to say against it. Most of 
the day Ulf was away providing 
the inmatcs of the cottage with 
game for their subsistence. When 
at home, he used to teach them 
manly exercises, such as the use of 
the bow, and swimming in an ad- 
jacent tarn. Sigmund was soon 
as expert as Ulf hims¢lf in all sorts 
of manly feats, and far superior to 
Thorir, who was no mean proficient 
in them. He was now fifteen win- 
ters old, and Thorir seventeen. 


““*What harm if we were to go to 
that wood north of this?’ said Sigmund, 
one day. ‘I have no curiosity about it,’ 
replied Thorir. ‘I have, though,’ re- 
joined the other. ‘Well, do as you like, 
but you will, you know, be breaking our 
foster-father’s orders.’ 

“So they went to the wood, Sig- 
mund with a wood-axe in his hand, and 
find in it a fair open space rid of trees. 
They had not been here long when 
they hear a loud crashing among the 
branches, and immediately espy a great 
forest bear, with skin as grey as a wolf's, 
Off they run by the same path by which 
they came, Thorir in advance. The 
beast follows, and the way is too strait 
for him, and the trees snapped as he 
passed. Suddenly Sigmund springs 
nimbly out of the path, and as the bear 
came abreast of him, he deals him a 
blow with both hands between the lugs, 
so that the axe sank in, and the animal 
fell headlong without a sign of life in 
him.” 


When Ulf hears of the feat, he 
swallows his wrath at Sigmund’s 
disobedience with a good grace. 

At the age of eighteen. Sig- 
mund had become “so remarkable 





* Even now, in spite of the high posts placed along the road, the traveller runs 
the risk of being lost in winter-time. Not long ago two carioles started with 


the post, one a little in advance of the other. 


After a time the foremost one 


disappeared, and it was not till several hours after that horse, carriage, and driver 


were discovered buried in the snow. 
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in stature, strength, and agility, 
that, in a word, he came nearest to 
Olaf Trvgvason in every manly 
feat.” He now thinks that they 
should go and improve themselves by 
seeing the world. It is with them 
as with the lads in Cymbeline— 


“ What pleasure, sir, find we in life to lock 
it up 

From action and adventure eiyits 

The time seems long, their blood thinks 


scorn, 
Till it fly out, and show them princes 
born.” 


And their foster-father approves of 
the plan. There is a tender leave- 
taking with the women, especially 
between Sigmund and the young- 
er one; and Ulf conducts them 
northward over the Fjeld till they 
get a glimpse of Orkadal. 

Before parting they sit down, 
and at Ult’s request the lads tell 
Ulf the story of their misfor- 
tunes, which moves him greatly. 
“But do thou, foster-father, tell 
us the story of thy life.” “Be it 
so,” replied Ulf. He narrates how 
that one Thorkel Steingrimson lived 
in Hedemark. He was nicknamed 
Dry Frost, because every autumn, 
when it froze and ice lay upon the 
waters, he and his mates used to 
scour the woods shooting, at which 
he was a dead hand. Presently 
he set eyes of affection on the 
daughter of a rich bonder named 
Thoralf, and his father went with 
him to ask for the damsel to wife 
for his son. But Thoralf gave a 
very tardy reply; said he was will- 
ing to do everything for friendship’s 
sake, but this he couldn’t do. He 
had looked higher for his daughter. 
Then Thorkel carried her off in the 
night when her father was absent. 
Steingrim, the lover’s father, re- 
buked him and bade him take her 
back straight, and said, “ Thou art 
lifting a stone beyond thy strength.” 
On this he flew to the woods with 
his bride, and is tracked to his hid- 
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ing place by her father, who in an 
affray falls mortally wounded. On 
this the Upland folks summon a 
Thing, and Thorkel was proclaimed 
an outlaw. After hiding for a 
while in a cave known only to 
Steingrim, he got clear off to the 
Fjeld,.and set up his abode in these 
parts. “I have lived here ever 
since,”’ he concluded, “I and my 
Ragnhild,” for it was Thorkel him- 
self who spoke. ‘Eighteen winters 
have gone by since then, and that 
is the age of my girl Thurida.” 

Sigmund on this reveals his 
luve for Thurida, which, however, 
was no news to the father. “I en- 
treat of thee, foster-father,” said 
Sigmund, “not to wed thy daugh- 
ter to anybody else, for I will have 
her to wife, or I will have ro wife 
at all.” “My daughter could not 
marry a better man; but this much 
I will beg of thee, Sigmund, if thou 
findest favour with the chieftains, 
thou wilt not forget my name, 
but wilt get me atoned with the 
people of my district; for very 
weary am 1 of these deserts.” Sig- 
mund passed his word that he would 
do so. And so they parted. At 
last the youths reach Hlada, the 
residence of Earl Hacon,* and go 
into his presence. He greets them 
kindly, and asks who they are. 
Sigmund tells him how that his 
and Thorir’s father were his depu- 
ties in Farée, and had been mur- 
dered, and that he wished to enter 
the earl’s service. Hacon replied 
“he did not know him—Sigmund 
was not unlike Brestir, but that he 
would have to establish his inden- 
tity.’ With this be courteously 
bade them seat themselves among 
his guests. 

The Jarl'’s younger son, Sweyne, 
conceives a great love for our hero, 
which was created by their similar 
passion for athletic sports. By his 
good offices, and aided by the elder 
son Eric, governor of “‘ the Bay,” who 











* Hacon claimed descent from the Ynglings, and so from the Asir; but he 
came from the stock of Harald Fairhair only on the mother’s side, and therefore, 
in obedience to the Salic law, did not assume the title of king. 
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arrived at Jule, the Jarl is induced 
to present Sigmund with a large 
ship and forty men—“ not a very 
choice crew, for people were not so 
ready to go cruising with an un- 
known outlander.” To this Earls 
Sweyne and Eric add a ship 
each. “ The crew of the ship I give 
you,” said Sweyne, “are my own 
servants, and will stand you in bet- 
ter stead that all the lot.” 

When summer comes Sigmund 
prepares to start with his small 


squadron on a Viking cruise, for. 


that was the line of life he takes 
to. He sails southward past El- 
sinore and into the Baltic (Eystra 
Salt). 

All through the summer the 
Viking trade was decidedly flat. 
Being no mean pirate, Sigmund 
won't attack peaceful merchantmen, 
and with so small a force he does 
not venture to stand in-shore, where 
he was likely to encounter odds. To- 
wards the close of summer he sails 
westwards, and one evening comes 
to an anchor under the Elv-skerries, 
a favourite resort for Vikings. Go- 
ing ashore, he espies five war-ships 
lying on the other side of the 
island, one of which was a dragon.* 
Hurrying back to his men, he im- 
parts the startling tidings, and adds 
that he is loath to flee without put- 
ting it to the proof. ‘* Nothing 
venture,”’ said he, ‘‘ nothing have.” 
They leave it to him to decide. 
That night, by his advice, they Joad 
their ships with a quantity of 
stones, and anchor them ebreast, in 
the mouth of the inlet,t which was 
so narrow that nothing could slip 
past them. In the morning the 
Vikings, unaware of the prepara- 
tions made to receive them, come 
rowing out bravely. A big stout 
man steps on the prow of the 
dragon, and demanded who 
stopped the way. Sigmund gives 


* A ship-of-war of the largest size. 
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his name and address to the seq. 
rover, who announces himself 4g 
Randver of Russia. The assault 
commences by Sigmund’s ‘ men 
pouring a tremendous volley of 
stones upon the enemy, who could 
do nothing but protect themselves 
with their shields. Next they dis. 
charge a storm of arrows at the 
Vikings, wounding and killing ge- 
veral. And now they betake them- 
selves to a hand-to-hand engage- 
ment. Long did the combat tremble 
in the balance. At last Sigmand, 
shouting. “‘ Follow me!” boards the 
dragon with twelve picked men, 
ably seconded by Thorir. The two 
commanders close. ‘ At this mo- 
ment Sigmund gives a sample of 
his dexterity of fence. He casts 
his sword up into the air and 
catches it with his left hand, at the 
same time seizing his shield with 
his right, and smites off Randver’s 
right leg below the knee.{ Down 
fulls the pirate, and Sigmund gives 
him a blow on the neck which took 
off his head. His men shout the 
shout of victory. Off fly the Vik- 
ings with three of their ships, while 
the victors clear the decks of the 
dragon, killing every mother’s 
bairn on board.” 

The reception Sigmund wmeets 
with on his return to Hlada is a 
warm one; and that winter he and 
Thorir become the earl’s court-men. 
Next summer he is despatched by 
Hacon to ravage the coasts of Swe- 
den, against whose king, Eric the 
Victorious, he had a grudge. No- 
thing but brilliant success attends 
this expedition. The next spring 
he is sent with eight ships upon 3 
still more hazardous exploit to the 
Orkneys to capture a most daring out- 
law, Harald, yelept Ironskull. In 
this he is fully successful; but subse- 
quently he and Ironskull become 
sincere friends, greatly to the chagrin 


+ Vog or voe, as it is still called in Shetland. 
¢ It was this same ambi-dexterity which obtained for the renowned High- 
lander of Montrose’s wars, MacColl, his soubriquet of Kitto, 7. e. Keitach, the 


Gaelic for ambi-dexter. 
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of Hacon Jarl, who is for slaying 
his enemy when he finds him in 
But, true to the rude 
chivalry of the time, our hero vows 
he will renounce the Jarl’s service 
for ever if he puts his threat in 


. execution, and at once leaves the 


royal presence, This brings the 
Jar] to reason; he gulps down his 
wrath, and lets Ironskull go free. 
We must return to the Farées. 
Ossur, son of Hafzrim, and adopted 
son of Thrand, has grown up to man- 
hood, a bold, high-spirited fellow. 
His foster-father gets him to wife 
the richest trader’s daughter in 
those parts, and the two share be- 
tween them the rule of the islands; 
Thrand taking the half that had 
belonged to Brestir and Beiver, and 
Ossur the half which had been un- 
der his father. Ossur had three 
several abodes—Hof, ‘which he 
inberited, besides one in Skufée, 
and another on the Great Dimun, 
which were the lawful heritage of 
Sigmund and Thorir. But he was 
not altogether easy in his ill-got- 
ten possessions. The fame of the 
cousins had come to Farée; so, for 
precaution’s sake, Ossur fortified 
his Skufée mansion. That island 
is naturally so strong—there being 
only one steep way to get up—that, 
as the saying went, if there were 
only twenty or thirty men in charge, 
it was impregnable to any number 
of assailants. To avoid surprise, 
Ossur used to go from one house to 
the other with twenty men, and 
when at home he had always with 
him thirty men besides workmen. 
Meanwhile Sigmund is ill at ease 
in Norway. He can’t bear to have 
it thrown in his teeth that he won’t 
avenge his father’s death. He 
takes counsel] of the Earl, who thus 
advises him:—‘“The sea about 
Farée is difficult to navigate with 


large ships, and a great surf runs 
on the coast; so I sha!l have two 
merchant-ships built fur you, and 
manned with a proper crew.” 

Harald Ironskull volunteers his 
company. Before starting, Earl 
Hacon drew Sigmund aside, and 
asked in whom he put his trust. 
“T trust to my might and main!” 
replied Sigmund. Then the Ear] 
answered and said, “That must 
not be; thou must place thy trust 
in her in whom I wholly trust, 
Thorgerda Hélga-brud. We must 
go and find her, and then must thou 
seek thy luck.’* 

Here follows a curious picture 
of paganism in high places in those 
days:— 

“They go by a narrow path to the 
forest, until they come to a clearing 
where stands a house with a fence 
round it. The building was very ele- 
gant, and the carved work inlaid with 
gold and silver. Hacon and Sigmund 
enter, a few men with them. Inside 
were manifold idols, The house had a 
number of glass windows,+ so that there 
was shade nowhere, At the far end, 
facing the door, was a female in gorgeous 
attire.t The Earl cast himself down at 
her feet and lay there long, and then 
stands up, and tells Sigmund that they 
must make her an offering, and place 
the silver on the stool before her, * And 
by this token we shall know,’ said 
Hacon, ‘whether she will accept it, if 
she lets the ring loose which she has on 
her hand. That ring, Sigmund, will 
bring thee luck.’ And now the Jarl 
takes hold of the ring, but, as it seemed 
to Sigmund, she bent her knuckles, and 
he could not get the ring. The Jarl 
then casts himself down before her as 
at the first, and Sigmund fancies that 
he isin tears. He then stands up, and 
it is loose, and the Jarl gets the ring, 
and he told Sigmund never to part with 
it, which he promised.” 


This ring ix pregnant with Sig- 


*The copper Indians paint their shields with the visage of that being on 
whom they rely most for success in war.—Hcarne’s ‘Journey from Prince of 
Wales Fort to the Northern Ocean ;’ London, 1795. 


+ An expensive luxury in those days. 


¢ Without doubt it was an image got up to represent real life as nearly as the 
then state of art permitted. Hacon Jarl worshipped the two sisters, Thorgerda 
Yrpa, daughters of a mythical king, Hélgi (tte Holy). 
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rmound’s destiny: an amulet of won- 
drous power.* 

Sigmund goes straight from 
thence to his ships with his friends 
Tronskull and Thorir, and ‘‘had a 
favourable breeze till they fell in 
with birds from the islands.” Per- 
haps no spot on earth so abounds 
with sea-birds as Farée, as the 
writer has. had occasion to verify 
by a personal visit. An evidence 
this not to be overlooked of the 
truthfulness of the Saga in details. 
An evidence, too, interesting to 
the modern ornithologist, of the 
usefulness of the “wild seamew ” 
and his congeners to the storm- 
tossed mariner at a time when 
lighthouses and beacons were not 
dreanit of. 

A storm now came on, and the 
boats part company and get tossed 
about for many days. At last 
Sigmund’s ship gets better weather 
and makes the land, which sailors 
on board know to be Osteroe, on 
which Thrand resided. But this 


coveted prize slips from Sigmund’s 


grasp. A storm comes on, and 
it is only by dexterous seaman- 
ship that they manage at dawn 
to hit Sviné, on which, as 
we narrated above (p. 621), Biar- 
ni, Thrand’s uncle, lived. Forty 
men jump ashore, leaving ten to 
guard the craft, and, rushing up 
to the house, they surprise Biar- 
ni in bed. On hearing the name 
of the leader, his conscience smites 
him, 

““*Twon’t deny,’ said he, ‘I was by 
when thy father was killed; but don’t 
you mind how I spoke for thee when 
they vanted to slay thee and Thorir ? 
I said if they did, they should slay me 
too.” ‘I mind it well,’ replied Sig- 
mund. ‘Shall not I be recompensed 
for that?’ inquired the other. ‘To 
thee I give peace; of the rest of the 
conditions I must be the sole arbiter. 
Thou must fare with us to Osteroe.’ 
‘To Osteroe! Thou wilt no more get 
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there with this weather than up to 
heaven!’” 


The night after, Sigmund, accom. 
panied by Biarni and fifty men, 
starts for Skufde, the home of his 
fathers, from which he had been 
so long an outcast. As good-luck 
would have it, there was not a soul 
keeping watch and ward on the 
narrow ascent of the precipice, 
Finding himself surprised, the usur- 
per Ossur holds a parley, but no- 
thing comes of it. 


“Sigmund goes close to the fort to 
inspect it. He was dressed thus; A 
helmet was on his head, a sword at his 
girdle, and in his hand a hooked axe} 
inlaid with silver, with a wrapping 
round the handle, a first-rate weapon, 
He was clad in a red kirtle, with a light 
coat of mail over it, and it was the talk 
of friends and unfriends alike, that such 
a man as he had never been seen in 
Farée. He spies one part of the work, 
where the wall was somewhat ruin- 
ous, and more accessible than else- 
where. Retiring a space for a take-off, 
he rushes up full tilt and catches the 
top of the wall wita the hook of his 
axe, then quickly hoists himself up by 
the shaft and jumps inside the fort. A 
man inside thrusts at him with his 
sword, but parrying the blow with his 
axe, Sigmund smote the hook of it deep 
into his bosom, so that he dies upon the 
spot. Ossur sees this, and aims a blow 
at Sigmund, who dashes it aside, cuts 
off his right hand, and plunges his axe 
into Ossur’s chest, so that it sank deep 
in, and Ossur fell dead; while Sigmund 
springs down backward out of the fort, 
and lighted on his feet.” 


The whole garrison now sur- 
renders at discretion. Thrand’s 
friends meanwhile try to make 
atonement for him, and a meet- 
ing is arranged at Thorshaven on 
Stromsoe, the Thing-place, or St. 
Steplien’s, of the islands. . Both 
parties appear with a numerous 
retinue. The crafty Thrand ex- 





*In Dietrich of Berns Saga, cap. xxv., King Nidung was in consternation at 


finding he has left his victory-stone at home. 


It was an heirloom in the family, 


and insured victory to him who carried it in fight.—Nillson, 210. 


Those who have visited Shetland will be reminded of Thingwall, near Ler- 
wick, one of the old seats of these open-air meetings. 


! Like a halberd. 
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hausts all his arts of diplomacy. 
He could not think of naming the 
terms. What! he who had been 
present at the death of Sigmund’s 
father! Ohno! Sigmund must 
have the sole honour of dictating 
them. “That will not I,” cried 
Sigmund ; “ Hacon Jarl shall fix 
the atonement, or we two shall 
remain unatoned.” ‘‘I am most 
anxious that thou shouldest doom,” 
rejoins Thrand. «All I bargain 
for is free power to dwell in the 
land and keep the men I have.” 
But Sigmund was immovable, and 
so when Thrand saw it would go 
hard with him if he did not yield, 
he agreed to go with Sigmund to 
Hacon Jarl’s the next summer, he 
to judge between them. 

During the winter Sigmund kept 
house xt Skufée in great state; and 
with him his cousin Thorir and 
Tronskull. When spring 
comes, Thrand gets ready for the 
voyage a merchant-ship which he 
owned; and when he is “ boune” 
they both set sail for Norway. S'g- 
mund’s vessel comes to an anchor 
in South Maeren, and he soon meets 
with the Earl, who was abiding 
near. ‘Hacon greets them well, and 
Sigmund tells him of his truce with 
Thrand. ‘ Ah,’ said the Earl, ‘thou 
hast not been so sly as Thrand. 
Methonght it was unlikely he 
would be in such a hurry to meet 
me.’ The summer goes by, and no 
Thrand appears. And now ships 
came from Farée with the news 
that Thrand had been cast away 
with ‘such damage to his ship that 
it could not take the sea.” 

At Sigmund’s request the Jarl 
makes his award in Thrand’s ab- 
sence, 


“My doom is that Thrand pay thee 
the price of two men, one for each of 
the brothers, Brestir and Beinir, and a 
third for counselling the death of thee 
and Thorir, after he had compassed the 
death of your fathers. A fourth man’s 
atonement must he pay for selling you 
into slavery. Further, thy quarter 
part inthe Lordship of the Farées shall 
be made so big by taking from the 
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Lordship of Thrand and Ossur's heirs, 
that thou shalt have half the islands; 
the other half shall be confiscated to 
me, for that Hafgrim and Thrand slew 
my court-men, Brestir and Beinir. Haf- 
grim shall be unatoned, on account of 
the death of Brestir, and the attack on 
sackless men. No atonement shall be 
made for Ossur, because he settled him- 
self on thy possessions and was there 
slain. Thou and thy cousin Thorir shall 
share the money fines as ye like. Thrand 
is free to live in the land, if he holds to 
this award. All the islands shalt thou 
hold as a fief from me, and thou shalt 
pay me scatt from my moiety.” 


Sigmund thanks the Earl for his 
award, which, while it made a man 
of him, made a mouse of Thrand. 
Spending the winter as the guest of 
Hacon Jarl, in the spring (a.p. 990 
according to Rafn) Sigmund starts 
for Faréde. A Thing is summoned 
at Thorshavn, and the award of 
Norway’s Lord Protector is pro- 
claimed. Thrand was all smiles 
and flattery as ustal. He begs Sig- 
mund to do as it seems meet to 
him. His soul’s desire was only 
that it should al] be settled as much 
as possible to Sigmund’s honour. 
Impatient of this soft sawder, Sig- 
inund bade him not beat about the 
bush, but say plainly would he 
hold to the award, yea or nay. For 
his part, if he had to choose, he had 
rather that they two should be un- - 
atoned. 

Thrand elected the former alter- 
native, begging only a little respite 
for paying the money. So the time 
of payment is enlarged from six 
months, the period fixed by the 
Jarl, to three years. 

Thrand was quite charmed, at 
least so he professed to be, at the 
thought of so worthy a successor 
to himself in the viceroyalty: but 
Sigmund said he could dispense 
with such blarney. They make 
friends all round, while old Thrand, 
in the very warmth and effusion 
of his heart, takes that poor lad 
Leif, the son of the defunct Ossur, 
to grow up with bim at Gata as 
his foster ehild. 

2u 
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In the summer the first instal- 
ment of the fine, amounting to one- 
third, is paid by Thrand, but with 
many groans and wry faces, and 
our hero goes to Norway and lays 
it at the feet of the Ear). 

In the day of his greatness our 
hero had not been forgetful of the 
young girl whose affections he had 
won on the Dovre Fjeld, nor of her 
father, Thorkel. In the winter, 
after he had been made the Earl's 
court-man, A.D, 986, he accompanied 
the Earl to the Frostathing,* and 
pleaded for the release of Thorkel 
from his outlawry. This the Earl 
at once granted. Thorkel, his wife, 
and daughter, are sent for, and re- 
ceived with great kindness, spend- 
ing the winter as the guests of the 
Earl. The damsel had borne a 
daughter to Sigmund the summer 
that he had departed, and it had 
been called Thora. Subsequently 
Thorkel Dryfrost had been made 
governor of Orkadal, and was abid- 
ing there from that time till now. 
Sigmund now rides to Orkadal, 
makes a formal claim for Thurida’s 
hand, and the wedding is celebrated 
at Hlada, and the Earl, in honour 
of his favourite, keeps up the wed- 
ding feast seven days and nights. 

They spend the winter at home in 
Faroe. 

But we must here say a few 
‘ words on public events in Norway. 
We have seen Hacon Jarl placed at 
the summit of affairs in that king- 
dom. The high position he had 
won by the death of King Harald 
Greyskin and the subsequent re- 
moval of another rival, Gold 
Harald, his undaunted courage, 
scheming subtlety, and many pop- 
ular qualities easily enabled him 
to maintain. Nominally Viceroy 
under the Danish King, he was 
virtually from the very first nearly 
an absolute monarch in all but the 
name. Indeed, the compact be- 


tween him and King Gormgop 
specially provided that, in caso of 
war, he might apply all the Norsk 
tribute to his own uses. He role@ 
the whole outer part of Norway 
with sixteen earls under him, upon 
the model designed by Harald 
Fairhair. It was a stirring life 
that he led: now at the court of 
Denmark, and often in the com. 
pany of the Crown-Prince, Sweyne, 
Forkbeard, the future conqueror of 
England ; now beating Erick Bloody. 
Axe’s sons at sea ; now ravaging 
Denmark; now friends with King 
Gormson for a time, and, as hig 
ally, successfully defending against 
the Emperor Otto the famons 
Dannevirke, which had been erected 
by Queen Tyra to oppose Charle 
magne. But his suzerain, King 
Gormson, being beaten by the 
superior forces of Otto, and forced 
to embrace Christianity, Hacon 
Jarl, a heathen of the heathens, 
had to make a virtue of necessity 
and submit to baptism. He is 
then sent forth to convert Norway, 
an errand which he expresses his 
readiness to 
learned clerks were stowed away 
on board his ship to accompany 
him on his godly mission, But no 
sooner does a breeze spring up than 
the Jarl makes ‘a good riddance 
of bad rubbish,” bundles the clerks 
asbore like somany modern stow- 
aways, plunders Scania, which be- 
longed to Denmark: holds a mag- 
nificent sacrifice to Thor, Odin, 
and Frey on reaching Norway, 
and never more pays a farthing 
of scatt to Denmark as long as he 
lives. This was, of course, the way 
to become popular in Norway, 
where with paganism were con- 
nected the idea of a good harvest, 
the set-in of herrings to the coast, 
and every temporal blessing. But 
there was another transaction that 
vastly contributed to his popularity. 





* One of the four great ordinary Things of Norway :—It met at the farm of 


Lagten in the Trondjem territory. 


The others were the Gulathing held at 


Eyvindvk ; the Eidsivia-Thing at Eidsvold ; the Borgarthing at Sarpsborg. 
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A remarkable military brother- 
hood. who went by the name of the 
Jomsburg Vikings, had established 
themselves in the Baltic. Their 
headquarters were the __ island 
of Wollin in Esthonia. Like the 
Teutonic knights and those of 
Rhodes, they were sworn to celi- 
pacy. Palnatoki, their chief, was 
one of the most accomplished war- 
riors of the time—a very Tell in 
powmanship. Nay, the legend of 
the apple smitten by the arrow 
from his son’s head claimed a 
local habitation and a name in 
him quite as early as the date 
assigned to the exploit of the 
Swiss marksman. Europe rang 
with their fame, and they were 
beginning to be looked on as irre- 
sistible. Emboldened by success, 
they invade Norway. This was 
in winter, when Sigmund had just 
returned with the hard-wrung tri- 
bute of Farde to the court of the Jarl. 
Hacon and his sons* sail to meet 
the enemy, and a tremendous battle 
is fought (a.p. 994) at Hivrunga- 
vog* near Hero Island, north of 
Stad, where Hacon came off victori- 
ous. This made Hacon still more 
the idol of the people. To show 
how thoroughly, heart and soul, he 
went in for the popular creed and 


a blind confidence in his gods, the - 


grim Jarl sacrificed his son Erling, 
a boy of seven years, to his guar- 
dian goddess for victory. Sigmund 
was, as usual, foremost in the. af- 
fray. A more detailed account of 
his encounter with Bue the Thick, 
one of the chiefs of the Jomsvikings, 
is given in another saga.t 

But the mighty Earl was a for- 
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cible exemplification of the proverb, 
“Quem Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat.” In the prime of life, 
strong in mind and body, of invin- 
cible courage, without an equal in 
sagacity among his contemporaries, 
this man had one terrible failing— 
part and parcel doubtless of heath- 
enism generally, but mostly, even 
by them, corrected from prudential 
considerations; we mean disregard 
of the seventh commandment in 
the Decalogue. He at length went 
so far as to carry off the wives of 
respectable bonders, and then send 
them back home in a week or two, 
as if nothing had happened. “ At 
this,” says Snorri, “ the bonders 
murmur, as the Trondjem people 
are wont to do when things go 
against their judgment.” But he 
still pursues his mad career of lust, 
dragged helplessly along, like the 
docmed hero of a Greek tragedy, 
till the impending Nemesis over- 
takes him. 

A cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand is in the western sky, soon 
about to gather into a tempest and 
fall on his devoted head. <A ru- 
mour has reached the Jar] that, be- 
yond the North Sea westward, there 
lives one of the royal blood of Nor- 
way. Hacon, uneasy at the news, 
sends his good friend Thorir Klakke 
to Ireland, to reconnoitre and to 
inveigle this possible competitor 
for the throne over to Norway, 
where he would doubtless find 
means to rid himself of so awkward 
a customer. Klakke arrives in 
Dublin, and meets there a gallant 
youth whose warlike fame was in 
everybody’s mouth. 





* Snorri says, “‘The Jomsvikings fought desperately, sharply, and murderously, 
and shot right through the shields. So many spears were cast at Earl Hacon 
that his armour was altogether split asunder, and he threw it off.” 

+ “Bue and Sigmund met, and got to blows on the instant. Bue was the strongest 
of the two, Sigmund the bolder and more skilful in the use of his weapon. Shift- 
ing his sword from right to left, for he had used both hands to be equally 
expert in fight—a thing that few or none can do—he hews one of Bue’s hands off 


at the wrist and then the other. 


And when Bue had missed both hands he dashed 


the stumps into the rings of his gold chests, which were full of money. Then he 


spake and called aloud, ‘Overboard all Bue’s men!’ 


With this he jumps over- 


board and never rose again. And Sigmund won this battle for Hacon Jarl.” 
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Being a plausible fellow, the en- 
voy soon draws the young man into 
his confidence ; and the tale he tells 
is sufficient to realize the Jarl’s 
worst fears. It was Olaf, the son of 
that Tryggve, grandson of Harald 
Fairhair, who had been slain by 
the treachery of Queen Gunhilda. 
Taken captive by pirates with his 
mother Astrida, he had, when quite 
a clild, been sold as a slave for the 
price of a cloak; and, after a life 
of great vicissitude, married Geyra, 
daughter of Burislaf, king of the 
Wends. Losing his wife, he leaves 
the Wendish court, and takes to 
cruising about the north of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. 
At one time he is the ally of 
Sweyne Forkbeard, at another he 
espouses the side of Ethelred. After 
four years’ sea-roving he touched at 
the Scilly Islands, where he is con- 
verted to Christianity. 

Voyaging to England, where he 
is confirmed at London, with King 
Ethelred for his godfather, he meets 
with a fair widow, daughter of Olaf 
Qvaran, King of Dublin, who falls 
in Jove with and marries him. 

Not too proud to visit his Irish 





estates, he is now staying at the 
court of his father-in-law. At 
Klakke’s solicitation he sails for 
Norway, of which a hermit in Scilly 
has foretold he would one day be 
king. Once over there, thought 
he, the prophecy may be realised, 
Once over there, thought Klakke, 
my master the Jarl will be able to 
dispose of him. But events fall 
out otherwise than Klakke sup. 
poses. In the same net which the 
Jarl laid privily, his own foot is 
taken. At the very time when 
‘lakke casts anchor at Agdanes, 
the point south of the Trondjem. 
fiord, the Jarl’s subjects are in fall 
revolt. They fall from him apace 
and join the stranger. And he 
is miserably murdered by a thrall 
under a pigstye. He was the last 
ruler of Norway addicted to Aser- 
worship, and a striking picture of 
Aser-worship in its fall. But, says 
one of the Sagas, “'lhe time was 
now come wlren idolators and idol- 
atrous worship were to be doomed, 
and the holy faith and right wor- 
ship take its place.” * 


(To be continued.) 





* Keyser’s ‘ Norges Kirkens-Historie,’ p. 40. 
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SCOTLAND IN PARLIAMENT: 


Ir is extremely unfortunate when 
the moral and intellectual force of 
a nation is inadequately represented 
in its governing bodies. This, how- 
ever, is the position in which Scot- 
land is placed at the present mo- 
ment. The men whom its Radical 
constituencies have sent up to the 
House of Commons are distin- 
guished (in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
now celebrated words) neither by 
“sweetness” nor by “light.” <A 
flavour of the old classical culture of 
Scotland still haunts our academies: 
there are writers among us who can 
wield deftly the pen of critic, or 
philosopher, or historian: eminent 
jurists have worthily succeeded the 
great Whig and Tory lawyers of a 
bygone generation: the aristocracy 
and the country gentry are men 
of attainments, liberality, modera- 
tion, and good sense. But hardly 


any of these finer characteristics of 
the national life find expression in its 


Parliamentary. When we _ speak 
of “sweetness,” we do not think of 
Mr. Duncan M‘Laren; and. the 
“light” that irradiates Sir Robert 
Anstruther is’ a regular ignis 
Jatuus. It is not at all necessary. 
that a member of Parliament should 
be a genius; but he ought to be 
one, who, besides fair general cul- 
ture, intelligence, and political ap- 
titude, possesses a close acquaintance 
with the laws and habits of the 
community which he undertakes to 
govern. The majority of our repre- 
sentatives, unluckily, have neither 
general nor special knowledge. The 
old race of Whig and Tory country 
gentlemen, who probably knew 
more of the parochial organisation, 
lay and ecclesiastical, than any other 
class, can no longer secure the 
Suffrages of the electors. Our 
scholarship, our science, our art, our 
letters, will not pass under the yoke 
—the true intellectual force which 
has made this little rocky corner of 
creation what it is, cannot swallow 
the shibboleths which an illiterate 
and illiberal democracy require. 
For the Radical, or advanced Liber- 
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al, of the Scotch burgh, is the most 
radically illiberal of human beings. 
He is as conceited as a coquette, and 
as fanatical as a Spanish priest. He 
unites secular “Liberalism” and 
religious bigotry in a quite surpris- 
ing way —treating with the con- 
tempt born of ignorance and 
vanity whatever does not belong 
to his own shop, to his own 
Church, to his own party-connec- 
tion, to his own particular way 
of thinking and voting. To these 
burgh democracies may be fitly 
applied the bitter words which 
Lacordaire applied to the democracy 
of Paris:—'* They think themselves 
the leaders of civilisation, and they 
are a horde of Scythians!” So 
long as our political fortunes are 
intrusted to this section of the 
community, we cannot expect that 
the true strength (or “nobleness,” 
as Mr. Oarlyle would say) of 
the nation will find its way into 
Parliament, or that the Scotch mem- 
bers will be other than what tliey are. 

During the whole of last session 
constant complaints were made by 
the Scotch Radicals that Scotch 
business was mismanaged ; that the 
Honse would not listen to Sevtch 
oratory nor discuss Scotch Bills; 
and the remedy which they sug- 
gested was the appointment of one 
of their own number to be 
“Secretary of State” fur Scotland, 
Where there is no force there can be 
no momentum, and the truth is, that 
the Scotch members have no weight 
in Parliament. It is known that 
they will follow each other into the 
Ministerial pen like a flock of sheep, 
and no pains are taken to conciliate 
them by a party which uses them 
but does not love them. They can- 
not secure a hearing because they 
have nothing particular to say that 
any one cares to listen to—they 
have not even the local knowledge 
which, on local questions at least, 
would give them a claim to be heard, 
The younger men are cleverish lads, 
fresh from college, who require to 
learn the very rudiments of their 





trade, and who are making the coun- 
try pay for their political education. 
Politicians like Mr. M‘Laren of Edin- 
burgh and Mr. Craufurd of Ayr are 
men of a far lower intellectual type ; 
but we should have fancied that 
their knowledge of local politics 
and parochial details was not incon- 
siderable. No one, however, can 
have read the interminable speeches 
they delivered during last session 
(if any one did read them) without 
coming to the conclusion that they 
are either very ignorant or very reck- 
less, unscrupulous, and mischievous- 
ly disposed. It speaks volumes for 
the stte of the Scotch independent 
Liberals, that a man of no sort of 
position, either social or political, 
either at the bar or in the senate, 
either as lawyer or legislator, should 
have been permitted, in a sort of 
unacknowledged way, from the mere 
strength of his lungs, to become their 
spokesman. 

A bitter feud exists, and has long 
existed, between the class of mem- 
bers who are represented by Mr. 
Craufurd and Mr. M‘Laren and the 
only men on their side who have 
either cultivation or capacity—Mr. 
Moncreiff, Mr. Young, Mr. Ellice, 
Mr. Bouverie, Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke—the old Whigs, in short. 
We can, of course, regard the con- 
test in a general way with entire 
composure. When rogues fall out 
honest men come by their own, and 
Liberal dissension is Conservative 
gain. All of us, however, are in- 
terested in seeing that the public 
service is not sacrificed to the 
cupidity of eager place-hunters ; 
and we think that the intrigues in 
which Mr. M‘Laren, Mr, Craufurd, 
Sir Robert Anstruther, and one or 
two more have been engaged with 
the view to the appointment of what 
they call a Scotch Seeretary of State, 
are of a kind which all parties (to 
whom a fair political reputation is a 
not altogether worthless possession) 
should agree in reprobating. 

To justify the appointment of a 
Radical Secretary of State it was 
necessary to attack the Lord Advo- 
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cate, who conducts the Parliamep. 
tary, and the Boards which conduet 
the administrative, business of Scot. 
land. This was done virulently 
ignorantly, and recklessly. My. 
Moncreiff was covertly, and the 
Scotch Boards were publicly, de. 
nounced as incompetent, extrayg. 
gant, and unpopular. 

That Parliament will agree to the 
appointment of another Secretary of 
State with £5000 a-year is, of course, 
a devout imagination. Whatever 
the new functionary may be called, 
he will be virtually a mere upper 
clerk in the Home Office. Magnum 
vectigal et parsimonia—the greatest 
of all the virtues is the appearance 
of economy.* This parsimonious 
Government has already created g 
sinecure at the Treasury for Mr, 
Stansfeld ; if- it choose to sacrifice 
another £1500 per annum to create 
a sinecure for a Scotch member at 
the Home Office, the burdens on the 
ratepayers will not be sensibly in- 
creased (especially if a sufficient 
number of ill-paid clerks at the 
Admiralty and elsewhere are dis- 


charged), and another ‘‘ economical” 
job may be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. Bat if it is proposed that to 


this understrapper in Downin 
Street the whole legislative an 
administrative guidance of Scotland 
is to be intrusted, then the change 
is one so serious in its results, 
so pregnant with disastrous conse- 
quences to the best interests of the 
country, that the people of Scotland 
will do well to interfere promptly. 
We have spoken of the inadequate 
representation—not in point of num- 
bers but in point of ability—which 
Scotland enjoys (or, strictly speak- 
ing, does not enjoy) in Parliament. 
But the direction of Scotch affairs 
fortunately has never been limited 
to the mén who, from accidental 
causes, have obtained seats in the 
House of Commons. On the con- 
trary, the whole intellectual strength 
of the nation has been brought to 
bear upon its administrative bodies. 
The strictly legislative business, in- 
deed, has always, from the necessity 





* Free translation by Mr. Gladstone, 
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of the case, been intrusted to cer- 
tain members of the Government 
who were also members of the 
House—the Lord Advocate, the 
Solicitor- General, and the Scotch 
Lord of the Treasury. As regards 
imperial legislation, the Home Secre- 
tary has been as much the Minister 
for Scotland as for England or Ire- 
land or Wales: but the legislation 
which is specifically Scotch is of a 
kind which requires a close and 
practical acquaintance with the law 
of Scotland. Nine-tenths of the 
Scotch statutes which have been 
passed during the last twenty years 
have related to subjects of a strictly 
legal kind, and which could not have 
been prepared except by an expert 
in Scotch conveyancing and muni- 
cipal law. This part of the work 
has been intrusted to the Lord 
Advocate, and, speaking generally, 
the duties of his office have been 
discharged with eminent capacity. 
Mr. Moncreiff had many difficulties 
to contend against—chiefly due, if 
the truth be told, to the inveterate 
animosity of certain members of his 


own party: he was, besides, easy and 
indolent, and somewhat deficient, 
probably, in that “ earnestness” of 
purpose, which, however, is too 
often only another name for intoler- 


ance and obstinacy. 
fought like a gentleman, and he 
showed on many occasions an in- 
stinctive generosity of temperament 
which we should like to see less 
uncommon in the contests of polit- 
ical life. As Mr. Moncreiff, how- 
ever, has ceased to be Lord Advo- 
cate, the question need no longer be 
argued on grounds personal to him- 
self. His predecessor in office was 
Mr. Gordon (who we trust will be 
returned to Parliament before the 
month closes by the Universities of 
Aberdeen and Glasgow), and friend 
and foe alike admit that his Minis- 
terial career was a great success, 
and that the Parliamentary business 
of Scotland could not have been 
conducted with more thorough 
knowledge or more business-like 
capacity. But Mr. Gordon’s ad- 
ministration is not by any means 
an exceptional one. Mr. Moncreiff 
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succeeded Lord Rutherfurd, and 
Lord Rutherfurd succeeded Lord 
Colonsay; and no members sent 
from Scotland have ever held a 
higher place in the estimation of 
the House of Commons than An- 
drew Rutherfurd and Duncan 
M‘Neill. We object, then, entirely 
to this proposal to withdraw the 
legislative business of Scotland from 
the Lord Advocate, and assign it to 
some subordinate political function- 
ary — in the first place, because it is 
business which requires, for its effec- 
tive discharge, trained legal capaci- 
ty; in the second place, because, as 
a general rule, the Lord Advocate 
has been the intellectual leader of 
the Scotch members: in the third 
place, because men like Mr. Crau- 
furd, Mr. M‘Laren, and Sir Robert © 
Anstruther (and these, so far as we 
have heard, are the only candidates 
for the place), are utterly unfit to 
discharge its duties; and lastly, 
but chiefly, because it will prove 
disadvantageous to the public ser- 
vice, and hurtful to the reputation 
of Scotland. The Lord Advocate 
is a real Minister. He is a great 
independent officer of State, who 
holds an important historical posi- 
tion. As such, he meets the Home 
Secretary on an equal footing—as 
such, he is free to act as the coufittry 
requires, without reference to the 
narrow traditions of English official 
life. For this high officer we are 
to substitute a mere underling of 
the Home Secretary—Mr. Craufurd 
or Mr. M‘Laren in a back-room at 
Whitehall or Downing Street. 

But the new Parliamentary Sec- 
retary, it appears, is to undertake 
not merely all the legislative func- 
tions which belong to the Lord 
Advocate’s office, but all the duties 
besides which all the Scotch Boards 
perform,—certainly a very remark- 
able proposition, seeing that no part 
of these duties is in any sense Par- 
liamentary. It has been generally 
supposed hitherto that in the mat- 
ter of administrative Boards, as of 
Bankrupt Law, the Scotch were 
somewhat in advance of their neigh- 
bours. Nothing, indeed, can well 
be conceived more irrational than 
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the system which prevails in a con- 
siderable number of Government 
offices in England. The head of 
the department is a member of the 
Cabinet, and comes in and goes out 
with the Ministry. He is himself 
the Board, having only one or two 
nominal colleagues—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, aud so forth—who do not 
and are not expected to attend. 
The Seotch Boards are constituted 
on different principles. There is a 
permanent chairman and a certain 
number of members, one or two of 
whom, as arule, are sk:lled Jawyers. 
Consistency of decision. and unity 
of action are thus effectively se- 
cured, But the president of an 
English Board is frequently out of 
office before he has learned the very 
rudiments of the duties which he 
had uodertuken to discharge. Put 
the ablest man in Parliament into 
such an office for a session or two 
only, and he must necessarily fail. 
It requires the close unremitting in- 
dustry of years to work out a con- 
sistent and intelligent policy in a 
great public department. A self- 
willed politician when placed in 
such a post may obstinately insist 
on taking the reins into his own 
hands; but the consequence is, that 
the department is thrown into con- 
fusion, and the permanent irrespon- 
sible subordinates are ultimately 
allowed to have their own way. 

We demur, therefore, to the 
proposed abolition of the Scotch 
Boards in favour of a Parliameutary 
officixl. There is no reason in the 
world why a turbulent and voiuble 
debiter should make a competent 
administrator; and every measure 
which tends to narrow the area from 
which capable administrators can 
be drawn should be firmly resisted. 
If this be true as a general rule, the 
present state of the Scotch Parlia- 
mentary representation (the absence 
of any really first-class men on the 
Liberal benches) arms it with 
double force. We are moreover 
firmly convinced that the preposal 
would lead to centralisution in its 
most offensive form. The English 
system is in itself an irrational sys- 








tem; but if applied to Scotland jt 
would create an intolerable griey. 
ance. Scotland is still -inconvenj- 
ently distant from the metropolis; 
the peculiarities of its parochial and 
municipal systems are still pre- 
served; it is therefore eminently 
convenient that the Scotch Poor. 
Law, Scotch education, Scotch jur- 
ispradence, Scotch public business 
in general, should be transacted by 
Scotchinen in Scotland. We know 
of no machinery better adapted to 
do the work well than that which 
at present exists; and we are confi- 
dent (even if the proposed arrange- 
ment could be carried out—and we 
believe it to be utterly impracti- 
cable) that six months’ experience 
of its defects and inconveniences 
would lead to its abolition. It is in 
this light a very significant fact, 
that at the very moment when the 
agitators were denouncing the ex- 
isting Boards, Parliament was en- 
gaged in constructing a new one, 
Such general and intense irritation 
had been caused throughout Scot- 
land by the ignorant and unwise 
interference of the Privy Council 
Educational Committee, that even 
Mr. M‘Laren (though he suggested, 
indeed, that the chairman should 
be a member of Parliament with 
£2000 per annum!) did not venture 
to oppose, during the debates on 
Mr. Moncreitf’s Education B.ll, the 
establishment of a National Board. 
The Board which was selected for 
condemnation, and against which, 
during last session, the assault was 
mainly directed, was the Poor-Law 
Board—commonly called the Board 
of Supervision. In the debate 
which took place soon after the 
meeting of Parliament, Mr. Crau- 
furd, Mr. M‘Laren, and Sir Robert 
Anstruther (who appears never to 
have recovered from the fright he 
got at the last election, and who, as 
henchman to the member for Edin- 
burgh, has adopted a sort of crazy 
Radicalism) were its most pertina- 
cious assailants. A Committee to 
inguire into the operation of the 
Poor-Laws was agreed to by the 
Lord Advocate; the Committee has 
taken an immense body of evidence 
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—596 folio pages of small print in 
double columns; and the evidence, 
along with an interim report (mere- 
ly asking leave to sit again), has 
now been published, and may be 
obtained for the smail sum of 6s. 
4d. We are afraid that few of our 
readers will care to wade through 
a volume which must have cost the 
ratepayers a good many thousand 
pounds; and therefure (before 
briefly directing attention to the 
evidence which affects the Central 
Board) we should like to make one 
or two observations upon the pre- 
sent state of Scotch pauperism as 
disclosed in this publication—re- 
garding which many exaggerated 
notions are at present in circula- 
tion. 

In a highly organised state of 
society, a national provision for the 
poor is a necessary evil. A poor- 
law is an evil, in so far as it en- 
courages improvidence, in so far as 
it enables the selfish and indolent 
to evade the obligations which nat- 
ural law imposes upon them, and in 
so far as it has a tendency to blunt 
the finer and more sensitive feelings 
of a large class of the population. 
A poor-law is a necessary evil, be- 
cause a civilized community cannot 
permit any of its members to die 
of want—cannot do so, not merely 
because such an occurrence is re- 
pugnant to the sentiments of bene- 
volence and philanthropy which 
animate such a community, but 
because it is unsafe to allow any 
number of the people to sink below 
a certain standard of well being, to 
become, through extreme destitu- 
tion, utterly abject and brutalised 
and to spread the contagion of their 
wretchedness around. In Scotland, 
before 1845, no adequate provision 
was made for the poor; but in that 
year the Peoor-Law Amendment 
Act, introduced by Mr. M'‘Neill, 
now Lord Colonsay, was passed; 
and the controversy that has arisen 
relates to the operation of that Act. 
But the conditions under which 
the argument must be conducted 
seem to be entirely misunderstvod. 
Its opponents say: The expenditure 
upon the poor before this Act was 
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passed amounted to so much; there 
has been since the Act passed a 
vast increase, therefore the Act 
must have been badly framed and 
the administration must have been 
extravagant. Now this would be 
a perfectly fair argument in the 
case of the English Poor-Law Act 
of 18384, The English Act was 
framed with the express object of 
reducing the expenditure, which, as 
Sir George Nicholls has shown, was 
at that time not only profuse but 
fraudulent. It was intended to 
check the abuses in the way of 
improper expenditure which had 
prevailed under the old system. 
But the main object of the Scotch 
Poor-Law Act was to increase the 
legal expenditure upon the poor. 
The Commissioners on whose report 
the Act of 1845 was based, reported 
that the funds expended on the re- 
lief of the poor were inadequate— 
inadequate in respect that the al- 
lowances given were illusory, that 
there was no effective management, 
that education and medical relief 
did not form legal charges upon 
the funds, and that the condition 
of the lunatic poor was often dis- 
graceful and revolting. 

In these circumstances it is 
clear that the Act was passed with 
the intention of largely increasing 
the expenditure upon the poor. It 
must be kept in view, moreover, 
that the funds available for the 
relief of the poor, as given in the re- 
turns, under the old system cannot 
be regarded as even an approxima- 
tion to the sums actually expended, 
and that any reliable comparison 
between the expenditure before and 
since 1845 is almost impvssible. 
The old Scottish Poor-Law system 
may be best described as a regulat- 
ed and legalised scheme of begging. 
In the northern and western coun- 
ties, constituting the Highland 
district, the allowances given to 
the poor were merely nominal—so 
small, say the Commissioners, as 
not to be of any material assistance 
in providing for their support. In 
these districts the allowance was 
sometimes as low as 2s. annually, 
and it seldom exceeded 10s., even 
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in a case of special necessity—from 
one farthing to the fourth of a 
farthing a-day! We are not sur- 
prised to learn, therefore, that such 
a ridiculous allowance was given, 
not in the light of relief, but. “as 
an acknowledgment of poverty "— 
a sort of recognition of the claim 
of the party receiving it to obtain 
charitable aid in whatever other 
way he could from the benevolent 
individuals in the neighbourhood. 
In many rural parishes throughout 
the country the smallest amount of 
relief was denied, but the poor re- 
ceived a badge, and were licensed 
to beg within the limits of the 
parish in conformity with the Act 
of 1672. Even without receiving 
such badges the Commissioners 
found that in most of the burghs 
and smaller towns the paupers were 
allowed to beg on one or more days 
of the week—as in Inverary, Ding- 
wall, Thurso, Perth, Kirkcaldy, 
Peterhead, and many others. In 
Shetland, again, the poor were re- 
lieved by being “quartered” in 
rotation upon (in other words, 
lodged and fed by) the inhabitants 
of the district. Before 1845 there 
was no machinery for obtaining 
exact returns of the expenditure 
under the Poor-Law; but it is 
obvious that even if these were 
accessible they would furnish little 
information as to the actual cost of 
the poor to the country. They 
would show the nominal, not the 
real, amount of relief—the nominal 
being, as we have seen, & mere 
fraction of the whole. 

It is not easy to understand how 
a system, which chiefly supported 
itself on mendicancy, should have 
been permitted to exist until 1845. 
It is easy, however, to see why 
it should have become unpopular. 
No class of the community, as we 
have said, can be permitted to re- 
main in an utterly degraded and 
brutal condition without injurious- 
ly affecting the classes above them; 
and the injury inflicted is never so 
great as when this class follows 
a vocation (such as mendicity is) 
which brings them into habitual 
contact with their betters. The 
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old system was abolished, however, 
not merely because it had failed to 
provide a decent maintenance for 
the destitute, but because it was 
one replete with annoyance to those 
who, in fact, supported the desti- 
tute. When, besides the swarms of 
unlicensed beggars, the while poor 
of a town were entiiled to cal! upon 
the householders two days in the 
week, and demand relief, the evil be- 
came too intolerable to be patiently 
borne. The Act of 1845 was a mea- 
sure demanded alike by*the necessi- 
ties of the needy and the conveni- 
ence of the well-to-do community, 

Assuming, therefore, that the 
Poor-Law Amendment Act was 
passed with the view of largely in- 
creasing the legal provision for the 
poor, the question comes to be— 
Has the inerease which has actually 
taken place exceeded the increase 
which ought fairly to have been 
looked fer?—is the expenditure un- 
der the Act improper, extravagant, 
or corrupt? It is difficult to re- 
turn any absolutely conclusive an- 
swer to this inguiry; but instead 
of going into hysterics, as Mr 
Craufurd does, over the “appal- 
ling,” the “ astounding,” the “mon- 
strous” increase of pauperism, 
there is ene fact which should be 
kept steadily in view. 

The English Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1884 was passed with 
the object of reducing the expendi- 
ture upon the poor, and of intro- 
ducing checks calculated to secure 
an honest and economical adminis- 
tration. It may therefore be assum- 
ed that, from the experience of this 
improved system, certain general 
conclusions as to the normal num- 
ber of poor and the normal amount 
of expenditure in a country simi- 
larly situated, may be safely drawn. 

The average number of paupers of 
all classes at one time in receipt of 
relief in England during 1868, was 
1,018,140, ont of a population esti- 
mated at 21,540,000. From this 
estimated population, however, 
about 200,000 require to be de- 
ducted as the population of dis- 
tricts from which no returns are 
received, these districts not being 
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under the jurisdiction of the Poor- 
Law Board. So that out of the 
21,000,000 of the population of 
England, 1,000,000 are paupers— 
1 pauper in every 21 of the popula- 
tion. The number of paupers of 
all classes in receipt of relief in 
Scotland on 14th May 1868, was 
136,236, comprising 80,032 regis- 
tered paupers, with 48,944 depend- 
ants, and 8592 casual paupers, with 
8668 dependants. The estimated 
population of Scotland for 1868, 
was 8,183,779, so that there was 1 
pauper in every 23} of the popula- 
tion. There is thus a slight balance 
in favour of Scotland, but it must 
be kept in view that the able- 
bodied poor (who are relieved in 
England) have technically no legal 
claim to relief in Scotland. In 
point of fact, however, able-bodied 
men are largely relieved in Scot- 
land—parochial boards being com- 
pelled to keep even able-bodied 
men from dying of want — and 
able-bodied women with children 
have in most cases a legal right 
to relief. The great majority 
of the able-bodied who receive 
relief in England belong to the 
latter class; for whereas on Ist 
July 1868, 167,501 females, and 
261,229 children, received relief, 
the number of males above sixteen 
years of age receiving relief on that 
day was only 37,000. It appears, 
therefore, that the ratio of pauper- 
ism to population is about the same 
in England and Scotland. It may 
be added that since 1850 (for 
which period full returns are avail- 
able) the ratio in both countries has 
remained pretty statiopary, and it 
may be held that one pauper in 
every twenty of the population is 
about the standard of Scotch and 
English pauperism. 

The expenditure on the poor in 
England, as stated in the Annual 
Report of the Poor-Law Board, 
amounted last year to £7,498,061. 
But to enable a fair comparison be- 
tween the Engiish and Scotch ex- 
penditure to be made, it should be 
known that this seven millions and 
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a half sterling does not represent 
the total expenditure. The sum of 
£610,770, which was paid by the 
English unions for. law charges, 
salaries of collectors and assistant 
overseers, and a variety of miscel- 
laneous expenses connected with 
the administration of the law (as 
well as a proportion of the sum of 
£124,813 expended on fees to regis- 
trars and vaccinators, say £30,000, 
or one-fourth), ought to be included. 
The total expenditure on the poor 
in England (excluding the pay- 
ments made by the Treasary for 
medical relief, union teachers, and 
union anditors, to which we shall 
afterwards allude) thus amounts 
to £8,038,829. The net annual 
value of real property in England 
amounted in 1868 to £100,612,734, 
The rate per head on the estimated 
population was thus 7s. 5d.; the rate 
per cent on the annual value of real 
property was about 8 ; and these pro- 
portions have been pretty uniformly 
‘maintained since the passing of the 
Poor-Law Amendment Act. 

The expenditure on the poor in 
Scotland (as given in the last re- 
port of the Board of Supervision, 
which is some months earlier in 
date, however, than the English 
report) amounted to £863,202. The 
estimated annual value of real pro- 
perty in Scotland for 1868 was 
£16,448,277. The rate per head on 
the estimated population was thus 
about 5s. 5d.; the rate per cent on 
tle annual value of real property 
was about 5. In England the 
people annually pay 7s. 5d. per 
head for the support of the poor ; 
every pound of real property con- 
tributes about 1s. 7d. In Scotland 
the population per head pay 5s. 5d. ; 
every pound of real property con- 
tributes 1s. The ratio of poor to 
population, though somewhat high- 
er in England, is about the same in 
both countries; but in Scotland, to 
the extent we have indicated, the 
burden upon the resources of the 
country is lighter. In other words, 
the Scotch maintain their poor more 
economically than the English do.* 





*This may be further illustrated by 
tan returns. 


comparing the Scotch and the metropoli- 
The population of London and Scotland is about the same, but the 
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We do not now propose to exa- 
mine the immense mass of evidence, 
relevant and irrelevant, which ‘the 
Committee have accumulated. Such 
an examination will be more appro- 
priately undertaken when the in- 
quiry, a dozen years hence, is finish- 
ed. Let it be noted, however, that 
the evidence conclusively establishes 
that the evils which the Act of 
1845 was designed to cure have in 
point of fact been cured. £43,000 
is now spent on medical relief; not 
less than £30,000 on the education 
of pauper children; the cost of the 
lunatic poor is £114,000. Before 
1845 the sum expended on medical 
relief, pauper education, and the 
lunatic poor was a mere trifle; it 
now amounts to about £190,000. 
Yet the money is well spent if the 
poor are provided with medical 
appliances, if the children are edu- 
cated, if the pauper lunatics are 
decently fed and housed and cloth- 
ed. The expenditure on admin- 
istration — another virtually new 
head of expenditure—has reached 
£90,000—a large sum, but small in 
A. to the sum expended in 

ngland, and likely to prove remu- 
nerative in the long-run; for, to 

ecure that relief be duly and eco- 
nomically administered, it is neces- 
sary that the officers should be men 
of capacity, humanity, and experi- 
ence; and such men cannot be had 
unless a fair day’s wage is paid for 
a fair day’s work. Nor can a poor- 
law be effectively administered in 
a parish without a poorhouse. As 
there were only four or five poor- 
houses throughout Scotland before 
1845, a sum of above a miilion 
sterling has been expended on new 
buildings,—a heavy debt, which is 
being wiped off by annual pay- 
ments, and which in a few years 
will have been discharged. And, 
lastly, the poor have now whiat they 
had not before, adequate relief— 
relief sufficient to keep body and 
soul together, real and not illusory 
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allowances—paid out of the ra' 
and duly accounted for to the rate- 
payers. These are immense reforms; 
and looking to the experience of 
other countries, it cannot be said 
that the bill of costs is excessive, 
The law, in some of its details, js 
no doubt capable of improvement; 
but we do not believe that any of 
the sweeping schemes recommend- 
ed to the Committee by ardent if 
somewhat eccentric benevolence, 
are practicable, and we are sure at 
least that their adoption would not 
tend to economy. 

These are the plain facts of the 
case; serious enough, it may be, 
but bearing no resemblance to the 
sensational romance which induced 
the House of Commons to grant 
inquiry. Just take two of the 
statements then made as illustrat- 
ing the prodigious inaccuracy of 
the representative Radicals. We 
have seen that the Sevtch poor 
were last year as 1 in every 28}of 
the population; yet Mr. M‘Laren, 
whois nothing if not arithmetical, 
assured the House that every ninth 
person in Scotland was a pauper! 


“From the Report of the Poor-Law 
Board, issued three weeks ago, I see 
that there were 350,000 people in Scot- 
land last year receiving parochial as- 
sistance—that is to say, either as ac- 
tual regular recipients of poor relief, 
as casual paupers, or as the children of 
those classes, out of a population of 
3,100,000; so that in that year every 
ninth person in Scotland received assis- 
tance out of the Poor-rates.” 


The evidence led by the Com- 
missioners proved that the allow- 
ances made to the poor before 1845 
were, in whole districts, nominal 
and illusory; the evidence pro- 
duced -to the Committee proves 
that, as a rule, the poor now re- 
ceive adequate relief; yet Mr. 
Craufurd’s ignorance was so pro- 
found that he told the House— 


“Now, sir, I would not grudge that 





average number of paupers in the metropolis during the year ending Lady-day 
1868, was 144,469—only 8000 in excess of the average number in Scotland for 
the same period; but the expenditure amounted to a million and a half ster- 
ling—nearly double the Scotch expenditure. : 
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money if I thought that the poor in 
1868 were proportionately better off in 
a ratio corresponding to the immense 
increase that has taken place in the 
expenditure; but I assert, and I fully 
believe that I shall be able to prove it 
if I obtain this Committee, that while 
the expenditure has been increasing ir 
this enormous ratio, the poor are no 
better off practically than they were in 
1845. Let me speak, as an instance, 
of my own small country parish. At 
the time of’ the passing of the Act the 
population was 2000. It is now some- 
thing like 200 short of that. In 1840, 
the registered poor upon the roll num- 
bered 40; their maintenance, the volun- 
tary care of the proprietor of the parish, 
cost between £200 and £300 per annum; 
and the poor in those days were ex- 
ceedingly well off. They often had 
allowances amounting to 3s. or 4s. per 
week. Well, the cost of the poor in 
that parish is now altogether nearly 
£700 a-year. The number of them is 
doubled, if not more, and they only re- 
ceive wretched doles of 1s. or 1s. 6d. per 
week, or jointly 2s. 6d. in cases where 
there are six or seven dependent on 
them.” 


-We have taken the trouble to 
look through the Report of the 
Commissioners, but no evidence 
about “my own small country par- 
ish” appears to have been laid 
before them; and therefore we must 
presume that out of the 880 par- 
ishes into which Scotland is di- 
vided, “my own small country 
parish” was a quite exceptional 
little Eden. 

These are average specimens of 
the amount of information possess- 
ed by the class of men out of 
whom a Scotch Secretary of State 
is to be manufactured ! 

The charges which were directed 
against the Scotch Boards in gen- 
eral, and the Poor-Law Board in 
particular, were of all possible 
kinds. It was said that the Scotch 
Boards are irresponsible, which is 
sheer nonsense, seeing that they are 
responsible to public opinion and 
to Parliament: it would he far 
truer to say that the English Boards 
are irresponsible, seeing that the 
work is really transacted by subor- 
diuates, to whom no responsibility 
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attaches. It was said that the 
Scotch Boards meet in _ private, 
preserving, if we are to believe 
Sir Robert Anstruther, a sort of 
gloomy secrecy and monastic se- 
clusion; but did sane mortal ever 
hear of an administrative Board 
in England or elsewhere to whose 
meetings reporters were admitted ? 
Everybody at all conversant with 
public affairs is aware that the 
delicate and difficult duties of ad- 
ministration could not be safely 
or efficiently discharged if a report 
of the deliberations appeared in the 
daily papers. Fancy a Cabinet meet- 
ing at which the shorthand-writers 
of the ‘Morning Star’ and the 
‘Daily Telegraph’ were in atten- 
dance! These are frivolous charges, 
and require no examination; but 
the Radical members, in their im- 
portunate eagerness for office, did 
not hesitate, as we have said, to 
charge the Boards with far more 
serious shortcomings. So inquiry 
was granted and inquiry has been 
made—with what result? No im- 
partial reader of this bulky Report 
can deny that the vindication of 
the Board directly attacked (and 
consequently of the other Boards 
similarly situated) is in every re- 
spect complete. 

Take first the charge of eztra- 
eagance —a charge which, as the 
‘Scotsman’ has remarked, is rather 
marvellous, “seeing that there has 
been for many years a pretty gen- 
eral and certainly not altogether 
unfounded impression that, on the 
whole, the payment for Govern- 
m@nt work in Edinburgh is rather 
shabby than munificent; that the 
whole scale of Government estab- 
lishments here, especially as to 
salaries, is excessively small as com- 
pared either with London or Dub- 
lin; and that, moreover, a great 
deal of public work is done in 
Edinburgh for absolutely nothing at 
all but the name and the love of 
it.” We believe, however, that the 
public are not fully aware of the 
excessively shabby way in which 
the national work is paid for in 
Scotland; and (a3 an instructive 
commentary upon the charge of 
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extravagance) we have taken tle land respectively, to which the ad- 
trouble to extract from the esti- ministration of the laws relatin 
mates for 1869-70 the office expenses to the poor and to public health 
of the Boards in England and Scot- are intrusted. 


Poor-Law Boarp—ENGLAND. 


President, 

Two secretaries (one at £1500, one at £1000), 

Two assistant secretaries (£1200 and £900), 

Fourteen inspectors (nine at £700, five at £900), 

Two sub-inspectors (£500 each), . 

Two chief clerks (£700 each), . 

Eight first-class clerks (£400, rising to £600), ‘ 
Twenty-six second-class clerks (£100, rising to £300 and £100), 
Nine supplementary clerks (£80, rising to £180), 

T welve clerks to inspectors (£70, rising to £150), 

Four workhouse-school inspectors (£200, rising to £600), 
Private secretary to president, . ; ° > ‘ 
Other small salaries, : ; 


Besides these, under incidental expenses we find “Copying and extra 
services, » which properly belong to salaries, : 

Besides these, there are the salaries of for ty-eight auditors of Poor- 
Law unions, ‘ . . ; ° 

The travelling expenses of inspectors, 

Other small office expenses, 


£66,810 
The expenses incurred by the Privy Council as the Board of Public Health 
are as follows:— 

Medical officer, . : bh : . . : ‘ - £1,500 
Assistant, . : : . : : . : 700 
National Vaccine establishment — 

Salaries and incidental expenses, . ‘ ; , ; ; : 2,000 
Inspectors of Public Vaccination— 

Salarics aud incidental expenses, . , ; ; ‘ ‘ i 5,008 

Grants to public vaccinators, . : . 3 ‘ x : 6,000 
General Sanitary Iuspectors— 

Salaries and incidental expenses, . , ; . ‘ . ‘ 2,600 

Inquiries under Poor-House Act, . ‘ . ‘ ‘ : 1,300 


£19,108 
Add expense of Poor-Law Board, , . , : , . P ° 66,810 


Total office expenses, . . £85,918* 








* The salary of the medical officer of the Poor-Law Board does net appear in 
the estimates. In connection with these figures, the following extract from the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette’ of September 80, deserves perusal: “The claims of the 
present Government to be called economical are quite beyond question; and their 
exertions, whether made on a large or a small scale, have always been searching 
and comprehensive in their action, even if somewhat petty and ignoble in result. 
The aggregate wages of the hundr eds of discharged clerks, mechanics, and dock- 
yard labourers must amount to a large sum, and the loss of it to those concerned 
will represent a good deal of misery. Her Majesty’s advisers have also made 
extensive retrenchments in the matter of pens, penknives, and paper; and our 
economical Chancellor of the Exchequer now proposes to clip our sovereigns. 
Under these circumstances we feel surprised to learn that two new offices have 
been created in the Medical Department of the Privy Council, the salaries of 
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which is the Poor-Law Board and the Board of Public Health. 


Chairman, 
Secretary, ; 


Two general superintendents (£3090, rising to £500), . 
One visiting officer (£300, rising to £400), ? . 
Three first-class clerks (£250, rising to £350), 

Four second-class clerks (£180, rising to £220), . 

Four third-class clerks (£90, rising to £170), 


Messenger, . ‘ 


Legal members of Board, £150 each, 


Vaccination department— 
Medical officer in charge, 
Cost of depot, 

Cost of vaccine lymph, 


Inspector’s travelling expenses, 


Total expenses, 


These figures speak for them- 
selves. It is plain that, while the 
English officials are fairly remun- 
erated, the Sevoth are cut down to 
the starvation-point. But the In- 
dependent Liberals—save the mark! 
—will have it that the Scotch ser- 
vice is overpaid. ‘Besides these 
sums,’ Mr. M'Laren ventured to re- 
mark, “there is a swarm of inspec- 
tors and people connected with the 
Board to whom Government give 
£10,000 for their services, which 
does not appear in these accounts.” 
This statement is simply untrue. 
There is indeed a grant of £10,000 
voted by Parliament for the medi- 
cal officers of the parochial boards, 
and the money is well applied, and 
might properly be increased. In 
England the medical relief grant 
amounts to £110,000—exactly eleven 
times the amount which Se:tland 
receives—and in Ireland to £61,490. 
England obtains £34,500 to pay for 
the education of pauper cbildren ; 
Ireland obtains £6777; not one 
farthing goes to Scotland. Through 


Salaries, 

° é £1200 
‘ ‘ 825 
930 

363 

813 

753 

370 

53 


£5307 
450 


£5757 


200 
100 
100 


£400 
1250 


£7807 


its Poor-Law Board England absorbs 
£211,762—-Ireland, £97,328; where- 
as Scotland, through its Poor-Law 
Board, which is its Board of Public 
Health as well, gets £17,000 only, 
and is told by patriotic representa- 
tives that her national Boards are 
riotously extravagant! 

The charge of inefficiency is one 
to which we have already indirectly 
alluded, and only another word or 
two need be said on the subject. 
The Board of Supervision consists 
of a permanent chairman (Sir John 
M‘Neill was chairman from 1845 to 
1867; he was succeeded by Mr. 
Walker of Bowland), the Solicitor- 
General, three sheriffs, two mem- 
bers nominated by the Crown (Sir 
W. Gibson-Craig and Mr. Smythe of 
Methven), and the Provosts of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. The evidence 
establishes that the chairman and 
the legal members are constant in 
their attendance; and it may be said 
with perfect justice that the Scotch 
Poor-Law has been moulded into its 
present shape by three men of great 





which amount to £1600 per annum. Of course it may be only a coincidence, but 
it is none the less a fact, that the secretary of Mr. Lowe’s election committee at 
the University of London has been appointed to fill these new offices.” 
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practical and administrative capacity 
—Sir John M‘Neill, Mr. Smythe of 
Methven, and Mr. Walker of Bow- 
land—aided by a succession of emi- 
nent Jawyers, all of whom took a 
keen and habitual interest in its de- 
velopment, and whose names it is 
enough to mention. Since its for- 
mation, Mr. Robert Whigham, Mr. 
James Craufurd (Lord Ardmillan), 
Mr. David Mure (Lord Mure), and Mr. 
E. 8. Gordon, as Sheriffs of Perth- 
shire; Mr. Hercules Robertson (Lord 
Benholme), and Mr. Macfarlane 
(Lord Ormidale), as Sheriffs of Ren- 
frewshire; Mr. Jardine, Mr. Deas 
(Lord Deas), Mr. Mazkenzie (Lord 
Mackenzie), Mr. George Moir, and 
Mr. Shank Cook, as Sheriffs of Ross- 
shire,—have served upon the Board. 
The ripe experience of such men has 
framed a consistent code, and a 
searching system of administrative 
rules. The admirable manner in 


which the Poor-Law has been work- 
ed in Scotland (as in the up-bringing 
of pauper children and the mansge- 
ment of poorhouses) has been prac- 
tically recognised by the English 


authorities. Mr. M‘Laren, indeed, 
declared, in the speech from which 
we have quoted, that the legal mem- 
bers were of no use. 


“ As Provost of Edinburgh,” he says, 
“T had an opportunity of attending the 
Board of Supervision, and therefore I 
think I may say that I know just as 
much as it is needful to know of it; and 
can state that the whole business of that 
Board is practically done by the chair- 
man and the secretary, and that it could 
be done just as well if no other members 
of the Board were present. In the Act 
which has been alluded to there is a 
clause which enabled the Government to 
pay £100 a-year to each of three legal 
gentlemen in Edinburgh, and three 
sheriffs are named in the Act—the 
Sheriff of Perth, the Sheriff of Renfrew, 
and the Sheriff of Ross. It was expected 
that they would attend for £100 a-year. 
In the year I was Provost that allowance 
was increased to £150 a-ycar. If these 
gentlemen were to attend fifteen meet- 
ings a-year, they would receive at the 
rate of ten guineas for each meeting, an¥ 
I really doubt whether their attendance 
is worth ten pence, for the business is 
practically arranged and settled before 
the meeting of the Board is held, and 
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there is really nothing to do but to regis. 
ter the suggestions of the secretary and 
chairman of the Board.” 


The statistics which have been 
produced to the Committee prove 
that the sheriffs, on an average, 
attend more than forty meetings 
each year—and that, besides attend- 
ing the meetings, they give written 
opinions in upwards of 100 cases of 
exceptional difficulty; and cases of 
exceptionable difficulty; which a 
Scotch lawyer only is competent to 
solve, constantly arise in adapting to 
the old parochial organisation a new 
system of relief. These written 
opinions, it is stated, are read to the 
Board ; where there is difference of 
opinion, oral argument ensues; and 
thus the very best means are taken 
by deliberation and discussion to 
elicit the truth. Mr. M‘Laren may 
consider £150 per annum handsome 
remuneration for this amount of la- 
bour (the additional -£50, by the 
way, to which this accurate arith- 
metician refers, was first given to 
the sheriffs by the Public Health 
Act, which was passed in 1867,— 
twelve or fourteen years after Mr, 
M‘Laren had ceased to be Provost !); 
but we should fancy that he will 
find no one to agree with him, 
“‘ The number of letters,” Sir John 
M'‘Neill told the Select Committee 
on Miscellaneous Expenditure, as 
early as 1848, “bearing the signa- 
ture of the secretary, on the busi- 
ness of the Board, for last year was 
18,653; the number of letters re 
ceived annually, addressed to the 
secretary, was 15,927. Of the 
18,653, the printed circulars were 
9467, and the written letters were 
9186.” It is not to be supposed that 
the whole of this vast correspon- 
dence comes before the Board; but 
keeping in view that the Public 
Health Act (one of the most im- 
portant of Mr. Gordon’s contriba- 
tions to Scotch legislation) has 
largely increased its duties, and, in- 
cluding the 500 or 600 complaints 
of inadequate relief on which it 
annually adjudicates, it may safely 
be assumed that the total number 
of causes in which minutes are 
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issued by the Board during each 
year, is not less than 1500. We 
jearn from its last report that the 
total number of orders and certifi- 
cates issued by the English Poor- 
Law Board during 1868 amounted 
only to 1427. It is quite manifest, 
from the evidence of Sir John 
M‘Neill and Mr. Smythe, that the 
Board of Supervision has become a 
great court of arbitration and review, 
to whose temperate and impartial 
‘ judgment, pauper, parochial board, 
and inspector habitually appeal. 

The touchstone of popularity is 
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one to which men who are not born 
demagogues do not care to resort. 
But it is a test from which the 
Board of Supervision need not 
shrink ; for, to the manifest discom- 
fiture of the Chairman, witness 
after witness declined to ‘say what 
he was brought to say, and incited 
to say. Here—in the shape of a 
somewhat lengthy footnote—are a 
few sentences extracted from the 
evidence which settle the allega- 
tion of unpopularity in the most 
conclusive way.* There is a 
natural impatience of supervision ex- 





*Mr. William Hay, the Provost of Dundee, and Secretary to the Parochial 
Board, says: ‘The Dundee Board and the Board of Supervison get on very well 
together. I have never heard a complaint; and there is no doubt the Board of 
Supervision must be supreme in all matters of the Poor-Law. The Board must 
be composed, to a large extent, of lawyers, to settle the questions referred to it, 
which are often difficult questions of law. It would be an improvement to give 
power to the Board, or a branch of it, to settle all disputed questions of settle- 
ment. I would abolish the jurisdiction of the Sheriff (as to right of pauper to be 
placed on roll of poor), and give it to the Board of Supervision. Mr. Muir, 
Chairman of the Parochial Board of the City Parish of Glasgow, is of opinion 
that the law of settlement should be modified, and any disputed case that might 
come up be referred to the Board of Supervision. Heis generally satisfied with the 
control exercised over the local board by the Board of Supervision, and has no 
reason to complain of the rules which they have laid down. Mr. Menzies, Chair- 
man of the Barony Board, thinks that the Board of Supervision would be the 
best tribunal to intrust with the power at present exercised by the Sheriffs. He 
quite approves of the action of the Board of Supervision.” Mr. M‘Lellan at one 
time Chairman of the same Board, thinks that the Board of Supervision should 
have power to dictate whether paupers should be removed from one parish to an- 
other, and to settle the greater part of questions of disputed settlement. He has 
nothing to complain of as regards the action of that Board, and is of opinion that 
the present system——by which an inspector can be dismissed only by the central 
Board—works well, and that any other would be unfair to the inspectors. Mr. 
M‘Laren, Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Barony Board, concurs with 
Mr. M‘Lellan. Mr. Beattie, the Inspector of the same Board, is of opinion that it 
would not be safe to administer relief without the check of the Board of Super- 
vision. He would make the pauper go to the Board of Supervision instead of to 
the Sheriff; and an appeal to the Board on questions of settlement would be far 
preferable to the present system. The medical officer, as well as the inspector, 
should be liable to be dismissed only by the Board of Supervision. The Rev. Mr. 
Lees, Chairman of the Parochial Board of the Abbey Parish of Paisley, would 
give relief to the able-bodied poor only on the condition that it should be sane- 
tioned in each case by the Board of Supervision, and would give the Board juris- 
diction in all cases of settlement. Dr. Alexander Wood believes that the evils 
complained of are inherent in the system, and cannot be attributed to the Board 
of Supervision, which has wished to do its duties thoroughly. ‘The Board has 
worked uncommonly well. Scotland has been extremely fortunate in its two 
chairmen, a fact which has conduced very much to its efficient working ;” but 
he thinks that its power should be enlarged, that it should have a medical repre- 
sentative, and that medical officers should not be dismissed except by the 
central Board. Mr. James Brown, Inspector of Parish of Paisley, thinks that 
@ central Board is necessary to secure uniformity, and that the Board of Super- 
vision have successfully met that necessity, having exercised their powers with 
great moderation and much justice. In attending to the wants of the poor they 
have never lost sight of the interests of the general community, and of the rate- 
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hibited by local boards in ‘general, 
and we own that we are surprised to 
find such a remarkable unanimity of 
opinion in favour of the Scotch Poor- 
Law Board. It is clear that the re- 
presentatives of all the great. and 
»opulous parishes—-Glasgow, the 

arony, Paisley, Dundee—-have per- 
fect confidence in the judgment, 
discretion, and impartiality of the 
central Board. They are all anxi- 
ous to see its jurisdiction extended ; 
and men do not generally propose 
to give extended powers to a body 
in which they have no confidence. 
The evidence against the Board is 
meagre in the extreme. Mr. Orau- 
furd has been careful to bring to- 
gether a number of local oddities; 
but even from Sergeant M‘Crindle, 
of the Ayr Militia, he can elicit 
no expression of dissatisfaction. A 
member of the Edinburgh Town 
Council cannot be expected to ad- 
mire a Board whose proceedings are 
guided by certain just and orderly 
rules; yet even Bailie Lewis is 
obliged to admit that, in the only 
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the Board was right and the rate. 
payers were wrong. It was left to 
a Mr. Mackie, the editor of a Wick 
paper (who had assisted Mr. Oran. 
furd in getting up the agitation), 
tc prefer a formal accusation against 
the Board. Without his evidence, 
however, its vindication would hard- 
ly have been complete. It might 
have been said that the univergg] 
chorus of approval was suspici 
as indicating that the Board haa 
been too tender and lenient in deal.’ 
ing with the local boards. This 
gentleman’s evidence was needed 
to show that. in carrying out a just, 
humane, and honest policy towards 
the poor, the Board can act with 
signal determination. After read- 
ing Mr. Mackie’s statement, no rea- 
sonable creature will be able to 
maintain that, in administering re- 
lief, remote local boards may be 
safely left to their own discretion, 
or want of discretion. 

Such was the evidence adduced 
before the Committee regarding the 
place which the Board of Supervi- 


case to which he specially refers, sion holds in popular esteem; and 





Supervision he would intrust a primary 
jurisdiction in cases of settlement. Mr. Richard Watson, one of the bailies of 
Paisley, thinks that the right of appeal to the Board of Supervision in cases of 
inadequate relief is essential for the security of the pauper and the satisfaction of 
the public—that the Board has been of great utility in creating a uniformity of 
system—and, upon the whole, that the influence of the Board has been good. 
Sergeant-Major M‘Crindle of the Ayr Militia would make the Board of Super- 
vision a court to decide cases of settlement, as well as to exercise the powers now 
exercised by the Sheriff. Mr. Lennox, Inspector of the Parish of Ayr, would con- 
tinue to the central Board all its present functions and duties, but would add to 
them the imperative duty of settling all disputes between parishes, and all differ- 
ences between parishes and paupers, and would allow no appeal from it. Mr. 
Gray, a member of the Parochial Board of Ayr, would have more paid members 
upon the central Board, but thinks that it has secured an advantageous unifor- 
mity of action, and might be made still more serviceable in keeping down litiga 
tion if constituted as he proposes. Mr. Robert Ballingall, a member of twenty- 
eight parochial boards in the Highlands, is of opinion that the central Board has 
done its duty as far as it could under a bad law, but would give it the power 
which the sheriff possesses, and make it a court for the decision of cases of settle- 
ment. Mr. James Bell, a member of six parochial boards in the Highlands, is of 
the same opinion, as is Mr. Miller, Inspector of the Parish of Kilmallie, who says 
that the supervision of the Board’s superintendents is very beneficial. Mr. Is- 
daile, a member of the Dundee Parochial Board, says that his Board is well served 
by the central Board—that he is not aware of any defects arising from its present 
constitution, though he would recommend some change, and, like the rest of the 
witnesses, would substitute the Board for the sheriff, and make it a court of 
arbitration. The last witness examined was Mr. Muir, Inspector of Kirkcaldy, 
who would give the Board increased powers, but has no complaint to make 
against it. On the contrary, he adds, “I have found it very courteous and im- 
partial in all its dealings, reasonable and moderate in all its demands.” 


payers in particular. To the Board of 
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yet, at the close of its sittings, its 
Chairman ventured to rise in the 
House of Commons and remark 
that the evidence which had been 
led proved that the Board was un- 
popular, and that its management 
had created general dissatisfaction. 
What is to be said of the mental 
constitution of a man who can be 
guilty of such gross and reckless 
inaccuracy —of such unspeakable 
unfairness? There are certain mo- 
ral and social restraints arising out 
of a grave sense of responsibility 
whigh regulate the intercourse of 
gentlemen; and much is lost when 
these are forgotten—a loss for which 
the appointment of a Scotch Secre- 
tary at £2000,-or £4000, or £5000 
a-year will barely compensate. 

The last act of the play was en- 
acted just before the rising of the 
House in August, and is thus report- 
ed in the Scotch papers :— 


“Mr, M‘Laren.—Sir, I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
propriety of providing some additional 
means for the transaction of public 
business connected with Scotland? If 
the right hon. gentleman is not prepared 
to answer the question, I will repeat it 
to-morrow.” 


Mr. Gladstone having been pro- 
perly “ coached,” did not, of course, 
require any leisure for deliberation, 
and replied at once. 


“Mr. Gladstone.—I have no difficulty 
in answering the question of my hon. 
friend, although he has courteously 
given me till to-morrow to do so, for 
the reason that, as he is aware, this is 
a subject which has been for some time, 
in consequence of the representations of 
many Scotch members, under the no- 
tice of Government. I am sure it will 
be generally admitted, without making 
any undue claim, that the business of 
Scotland has been conducted with great 
ability and efficiency during many years 
by the Lord Advocates, and by none 
more than by my learned friend who 
has so long held that office. But it 
has been represented to the Govern- 
ment, in the first place, that there is a 
good deal of administrative business 
which is not of a legal character, and 
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which in the opinion of some may be 
more appropriately lodged in hands 
not legal. In the second place, it has 
been represented to the Government 
that there are various establishments 
in Edinburgh in which it would be 
perfectly practicable to make improve- 
ments and economy, in case the Parlia- 
mentary strength that is available for 
the management of Scotch affairs were 
increased. These are the two principal 
allegations that have been submitted 
to Government, and the second of these, 
it is evident, is an essential portion of 
the case; and therefore, the course we 
propose to take is this,—that during the 
recess we will, by such administrative 
means as are at our command, make 
inquiry into the establishments now 
existing in Edinburgh available for 
Scotch business, especially with the 
view of ascertaining how far economy 
in these establishments, by their aboli- 
tion, reduction, or modification, may be 
rendered practicable in the event of the 
appointment of a Parliamentary officer 
for the transaction of Scotch business. 
We will prosecute the inquiry as well 
as we can during the recess. It is per- 
fectly possible that when Parliament 
meets again, and that when the result of 
such inquiry is presented, members of 
Parliament may think Parliamentary in- 
quiry in furtherance and prosecution of 
the same object may be desirable; and 
if further means of investigation by a 
Parliamentary Committee should be 
deemed desirable by those who are spe- 
cially connected with Scotland, or inter- 
ested in the effective transaction of its 
affairs, we shall be ready to lend our- 
selves also to the further investigation.” 


A very natural inquiry occurred 
to Mr. Bouverie,—Who were the 
parties, unknown to him and to 
the House, who had made the com- 
plaints which it was thought neces- 
sary to investigate ? 


“Mr. Bouverie.—Sir, with reference 
to the answer which has just been 
given by my right hon. friend in regard 
to Scotch affairs in answer to a question 
not on the paper, I will ask him whe- 
ther the proposed course of proceedings 
has been taken in consequence of the 
Administration themselves thinking that 
there is reason to be dissatisfied with the 
present mode of conducting Scotch busi- 
ness, or if it is in consequence of repre- 
sentations that have been made to Go- 
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vernment from without, In the latter 
alternative, I beg to ask in what form 
and shape the representations have been 
made. 

“Mr. Gladstone.—Sir, this inquiry, 
which I have stated we are ready to 
make, did not arise from any observa- 
tions made by members of the Govern- 
ment themselves, but it did arise out of a 
variety of communications made to us by 
Scotch members. My right hon. friend 
will understand that we think it our duty 
to ascertain the facts before we deem the 
time has come when it would be becom- 
ing and proper to intimate, or even to 
form, any opinion upon the subject. 
With regard to these representations, 
they were entirely informal representa- 
tions of the same nature which are hap- 
pily always in progress between members 
of the Government and members of this 
House. There was nothing more than 
communications of this nature from va- 
rious quarters.” 


So the matter stands at present 
—unless, indeed, the promised 
“inquiry” is being prosecuted. 
Surely the moral of all this miser- 
able manceuvring is very obvious. 
In the present state of the Scotch 
representation, it is incumbent on 
the respectable members of either 
party to work earnestly together to 
defeat the selfish ambition of a few 
clamorous demagogues. Mr. Bou- 
verie, Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. 
Dalglish, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Adam, Mr. 
Maxwell, and Lord Elcho, are types 
of the best class of the Liberal 
party in Scotland. It is their duty, 
in concert with the few Conserva- 
tive members yet left to us, to dis- 
abuse the Government of the im- 
pression on which it seems to act 
at present, that Mr. M‘Laren and 
Mr. Craufurd represent the people 
of Scotland—the truth being that 
they represent no one except them- 
selves, and their own wretched 
animosities and bitter bigotries. 
The leading organ of the Whig 
party in Scotland, which of course 
must know much more about the 
matter than we can do, attributes 
the real cause of the agitation to 
even more mundane considerations, 


“There is another difficulty about all 
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at once believing that the abolition or 
reduction of Government establishments 
in Edinburgh is so just, necessary, and 
urgent as the members for Edinby 
would appear almost to have persuaded 
the somewhat too receptive Mr. Glad. 
stone. For these many years we haye 
been loudly told the very opposite by 
the same men who, for some reason of 
their own, are now crying out against 
the pecuniary lavishness as they for. 
merly cried out against the stinginess 
of the treatment of Scotland, or of 
Edinburgh, by the Imperial Govern. 
ment. Those very men who now go 
buzzing about the Parliamentaryg and 
official purlieus, entreating ‘ abolition or 
reduction’ of Scotch establishments, 
used to baw! for increase and extension, 
Those very men who are now eager to 
cut off slices of Edinburgh for the ben- 
efit of London, are the very men who 
used to make political capital by show- 
ing how much too far that process had 
been carried before, and how we ought 
all to take measures to have the process 
reversed. To ask the eause of this 
great change of opinion on a question 
of facts and figures might be too deli- 
cate an inquiry. Possibly the agitators 
—those who first agitated the one way 
and are now agitating the other—have 
not found it so easy as they at first sup- 
posed to get the lion’s share of the s0- 
called good things for their own kith, 
kin, and allies; but they seem to us to 
have done pretty well, considering their 
number and qualifications; and it is cer- 
tain that, if they have not done better, 
it has not been for want of diligence in 
importunity. Unluekily there is not 
a teat for every pig—hence this grunt- 
ing and squeaking, which is quite natu- 
ral if not quite proper, and hence also 
this proposal of ‘ abolition or reduction,’ 
which is surely the most inappropriate 
and ineffective mode of redress, or even 
revenge, that the bitterest heart of man 
could conceive.” 


These may or may not be the 
true motives; but, in any view, we 
shall regret the success of an agita- 
tion—if it do succeed—which will 
lower the reputation of Scotland, 
diminish her legitimate influence 
in Parliament, and pave the way to 
gross misgovernment; and we trust 
that it is not yet too late to protest 
against it. 





